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THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  LXV. 

On,r  Domestic  Architecture  ;  its  Influence  on  the  Mind  and  Body. 

"Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  not  to  look  on." — Bacon. 

The  influence  of  a  well  planned  and  spacious  house,  containing  a  plural- 
ity of  elegant  and  convenient  apartments,  or  its  opposi&e,  upon  the  mind 
and  body,  seems  at  first  sight,  so  evident  a  proposition,  that  it  appears  to 
present  no  larger  a  subject  for  the  popular  essayist,  than  the  truism  we  have* 
quoted  from  the  philosopher  :  indeed,  it  will  at  once  be  conceded,  by  most 
even  of  those  who  make  it  but  too  plain  by  their  practice,  that  they  buildi 
their  houses  to  look  on,  and  not  to  live  in  ;  and  yet  give  but  little  evidence 
that  they  possess  any  very  elevated  conceptions  of  the  forms  most  conducive 
to  the  lasting  gratification  of  the  eye, — notwithstanding  all  their  sacrifice 
of  bodily  comfort  for  the  sake  of  show. 

The  miserable  details  of  business,  unavoidable  in  procuring  the  means  of' 
building  a  house^  are  generally  so  effective  in  degrading  the  taste,  and 
blunting  the  perception  of  the  most  palpable  natural  truths,  that  the  very 
existence  of  a  first  great  principle,  that  should  govern  us  in  securing  health 
and  elegance  in  planning  our  houses,  is  often  unsuspected,  and  we  exhaust  our 
pockets  and  intellects,  in  the  lavish  and  tasteless  waste  of  materials,  only  to 
form  a  prison  or  hospital  for  our  minds  and  bodies,  rather  than  an  agreeable 
and  healthful  residence.  This  is  not  overdrawn  ;  to  our  own  humble  views, 
most  of  our  modern  city  residences,  however  costly  their  structure,  present 
no  other  evidence  of  a  correct  estimate  of  the  laws  of  taste  and  health,  than 
though  the  order  for  their  construction  had  been  given  to  some  thrifty 
builder,  after  the  manner  of  a  party  of  hungry  countrymen  at  a  refec- 
tory ;  viz  :  bricks  and  mortar  for  six,  and  plenty  of  them. 

The  first  great  principle  that  should  govern  us,  as  we  conceive,  in  the. 

construction  of  an  ordinary  city  house,  on  a  lot  twenty-five  by  a  hundred 

feet,  is  to  secure  the  utmost  convenience  in  the  occupation  of  that  space,, 
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with  as  complete  ventilation,  and  as  little  obstruction  to  the  view  of  its  en- 
tire length  from  any  one  apartment,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  walls 
of  the  house,  as  possible  ;  art  may,  at  a  very  small  expense,  as  we  shall 
show  presently,  produce  a  charming  illusion  of  a  much  greater  distance  than 
really  exists ;  but  want  of  good  taste,  or  a  correct  appreciation  of  this  first 
great  principle  in  planning  our  houses,  constantly  deprives  us  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  what  is  so  desirable  and  easy  to  be  had,  if  the  owner  would  only 
take  time  to  study  nature,  and  cultivate  a  little  self-reliance,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  dictum  of  an  ignorant  builder. 

That  charming  poet  who  has  just  left  us,  to  enjoy  a  more  boundless  field  of 
vision,  has  set  forth  this  cardinal  point,  in  a  single  memorable  line  :  u  'Tis 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. ' '  How  delightful  it  is  to  emerge  even 
from  a  fine  forest  where  every  object  is  beautiful  in  itself ,  but  where  the  eye 
and  the  spirit  become  oppressed  by  the  confinement,  how  elevating,  how 
inspiring  is  the  feeling,  when  we  stand  upon  the  mountain  top,  and  behold 
the  distant  horizon,  "  Where  far  in  the  mist  the  vale  below  is  lost ;"  or  if 
the  "  glorious  orb  of  light  and  life"  lend  the  landscape  his  declining  rays, 
and  "  gild  the  mountain  with  his  azure  hue,"  intoxicated  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  the  eye  dwells  upon  it,  till  all  power  of  expression  fails  us, 
our  thoughts  wander  before  they  take  in  the  immensity  of  space, — 

"  The  measured  sands  of  time  seem  run, 
And  earth  and  heaven  are  mingled  in  one'7 — 

Then,  for  the  moment,  we  forget,  before  the  majesty  of  nature,  all  our 
strifes,  our  petty  ambition  and  cares,  and  exclaim  with  her  charming  poet — 

"  Oh  !  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  nature  to  her  votary  yields ! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  Magnificence  of  Heaven." 

We  cannot  enjoy  this  in  a  city  it  is  true  ;  but  if  our  hard  fortune  compel 
us  to  reside  in  one,  we  may  by  recalling  such  ennobling  emotions,  the 
better  appreciate  this  great  principle  so  plainly  taught  by  nature,  and  se- 
cure as  much  illusion  of  our  limited  space,  and  endeavor  to  conceal  as  many 
hideous  brick  walls,  as  possible. 

The  love  of  straight  lines  in  the  walls  of  our  internal  apartments,  is  very 
hostile  to  their  beauty  :  perfectly  square  apartments,  are  economical  of  space 
it  is  true,  but  by  no  means  so  agreeably  lasting  in  their  effect  upon  the  eye 
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An  object  we  often  see  when  enjoying  the  distant  landscape,  will  serve  to 
impress  forcibly  upon  the  mind,  the  great  contrast  between  the  artistic  beauty 
of  a  curved,  and  the  actual  deformity  of  a  continued  and  straight  line. 
The  sailing  of  an  eagle  or  a  hawk,  as  he  eagerly  watches  his  prey  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  air  beneath  him,  gradually  narrowing  his  cir- 
cles as  he  approaches  the  palpitating  creature,  and  finally — 

"  Stoops  upon  his  cleaving  wing, 
To  drink  the  victim's  life  blood  spring," 

may  seem  a  far  fetched  comparison  to  the  reader  who  is  fond  of  the  rectan- 
gular style  of  architecture  ;  it  is  indeed  a  very  broad  one,  but  all  true 
artists,  as  they  tell  us,  love  breadth.  We  wish  to  unkennel  the  reader's 
mind  as  well  as  his  body,  and  to  impress  upon  him  those  great  natural  prin- 
ciples of  taste  which  all  acknowledge,  when  they  appeal  to  the  eye  and  heart 
in  the  freshness  of  nature. 

Consider  the  subject  with  us  in  another  light,  that  presents  itself  most 
forcibly  to  the  physician.  What  man  of  taste  and  feeling  amongst  us,  who 
in  his  earlier  years  has  held  converse  with  nature  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons,  those  redeeming  spots  of  schoolboy  life,  and  has  not  felt  in 
the  later  years  of  his  professional  toil,  a  sinking  of  the  spirit,  as  he  entered 
the  abodes  of  misery  beneath  the  very  surface  of  the  slimy  gutter,  foster- 
ing in  its  reeking  filth  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  mercifully  to  cut  short  the 
existence  of  the  wretch,  and  consign  him  to  a  final  abode  no  lower  than 
the  living  tomb  he  has  left  ?  Or,  when  ascending  to  the  solitary  attic, 
where  fever  gathers  fresh  fire  beneath  the  burning  tiles,  and  forces  the 
wretched  sewing  girl,  who  values  her  virtue  more  than  her  life,  to  envy  the 
yet  more  miserable  denizen  of  the  damp  cellar,  even  with  all  its  foul  and 
pestilent  exhalations.  Is  there  a  man  amongst  us,  whose  intellect  and 
feelings  are  so  blunted  with  ignorance  and  the  constant  sight  of  misery,  that 
he  has  not  felt  his  man's  heart,  curse  the  wretch,  who,  for  a  few  additional 
dollars,  wherewith  to  construct  another  prison  house  for  his  helpless  sister 
and  his  own  degraded  soul,  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  those  lovely  and  expressive 
truths,  penciled  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  face  of  glorious  nature, 
breathed  into  his  senseless  ear  by  the  music  of  winds  and  the  carol  of  birds, 
and  hung  in  shadows  of  beauty  upon  the  mountain  walls,  before  his  eye  and 
heart  of  stone,  for  his  instruction  in  the  path  of  duty  and  taste. 

Depend  upon  it,  reader,  we  are  deplorably  deficient  in  religion  and  good 
taste,  so  long  as  we  stand  by  and  see  these  things  in  our  midst.  Our  legis- 
lature should  immediately  pass  a  law,  forbidding  any  person  to  let  as  a 
residence  and  sleeping  place,  any  apartment,  however  well  constructed,  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth,  unless  provided  with  an  under  cellar,  and  only 
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half  its  height  below  the  sidewalk  ;  they  should  also  compel  every  roof  to 
be  elevated  a  foot  at  least,  above  the  ceiling  of  the  attic  apartments,  and  that 
space  to  be  left  open  for  that  distance  the  entire  breadth  of  the  house,  so  that 
a  current  of  air  might  intercept  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  ;  this  should  be 
closed  in  winter.  Even  with  their  present  improvidence  and  poverty,  the 
mortality  from  cholera  and  typhoid  fevers,  would  then  decrease  at  least, 
fifty  per  cent. 

As  for  those  of  us  more  favored  by  fortune,  we  may  pile  cut  stone  like 
Pelion  upon  Ossa,  in  our  avenues,  and  build  Liliputian  cathedrals,  and 
smear  the  windows  with  gaudy  and  clashing  colors,  till  we  furnish  all  the 
little  boys  and  girls  in  town  with  models  for  their  bird  cages  and  martin 
coops,  and  dresses  for  their  dolls,  and  the  clergy  and  the  mammas  and  papas, 
with  objects  of  emulation  and  worship,  and  yet  come  far,  very  far  short,  of 
tiie  gracefulness  and  enjoyment  derived  by  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  from  simply  following  their  natural  instincts  ;  instincts, 
be  it  remembered,  we  share  with  them,  but  perse veringly  destroy,  by  er- 
roneous education,  and  servile  imitation  of  our  predecessors,  and  passive 
submission  to  stupid  builders,  ycleped  architects. 

But  we  have  kept  you  long  enough  out  of  doors,  beloved  reader  ;  let  us 
now  build  a  house  for  the  rich  man ;  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  one, 
perhaps  when  you  find  how  much  more  cheaply,  elegantly,  and  comfortably 
you  can  do  it,  than  you  have  hitherto  supposed,  you  will  pay  attention  to 
some  suggestions  we  design  to  make  in  a  future  number,  for  the  poor,  and 
aid  in  the  charitable  plan  of  meliorating  their  condition  and  improving  your 
income :  it  is  said  to  be  always  judicious  to  approach  the  rich  with  a  char- 
itable proposition,  after  dinner,  or  a  good  night's  rest  and  a  breakfast,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  assertion  soundly  physiological. 

Our  house  is  to  be  four  stories  high,  and  the  lot  twenty-five  by  a  hun- 
dred. If  you  own  the  lots  all  the  way  through  to  the  other  street,  we  will 
give  you  some  hints  of  a  very  desirable  character  presently.  In  the  first 
place,  we  design  to  cover  seventy-five  feet  of  this  lot  with  our  house,  besides 
a  building  in  the  rear  and  attached  to  the  house,  ten  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  for  stairway  and  water-closets  on  each  landing ;  thus 
occupying  the  entire  length  of  the  lot  on  one  side,  and  leaving  fifteen  feet 
by  twenty-five  for  a  yard  to  give  light  and  ventilation  to  the  rear.  We 
would  here  observe,  that  this  small  space  is  by  no  means  desirable,  nor 
would  we  submit  to  it  were  it  possible  to  avoid  it :  we  will  be  better  able 
to  explain  the  merits  of  our  entire  plan  after  you  understand  our  reasons  for 
this  arrangement.  The  seeming  disadvantage  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  whilst  you  have  air 
and  prospect  from  your  neighbor's  yard  as  well  as  your  own. 
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With  regard  to  the  material  for  the  front,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  : 
our  neighbors  have  an  undoubted  right  to  make  any  architectural  demon- 
stration they  choose  :  a  gin  palace,  a  watch-house,  or  a  Mormon  temple 
may  soon  contest  the  palm  with  our  most  cherished  effort  for  effect :  we 
therefore  think  it  decidedly  philosophical,  not  to  encourage  the  idea  that  the 
front  of  the  house  belongs  to  us  at  all ;  right  of  way,  light,  air  and  Croton 
water,  are  our  only  real  privileges  ;  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  en- 
lightened corporation  for  the  smallest  favors.  The  proportions  only  of  the 
door  and  the  windows,  are  all  that  have  any  bearing  upon  our  plan.  Plain 
brown  stone  will  certainly  best  become  the  tall  windows  and  the  Roman 
arches  we  would  have  ;  but  of  these  anon. 

We  begin  with  the  basement :  dividing  the  seventy-five  feet  into  three 
equal  parts  and  calculating  the  walls  eighteen  inches  thick  (they  require  to 
be  at  least  that  to  accommodate  our  peculiar  chimney  flues),  we  have 
three  divisions  twenty-four  feet  long  by  twenty-two  broad,  clear  of  the 
walls.  These  divisions  we  would  occupy  as  follows.  After  having  con- 
structed an  under  cellar  of  six  feet  depth  under  the  whole  house,  with  coal 
holes  in  the  front  walk  and  windows  in  the  back  area,  for  receiving  fuel  and 
the  complete  ventilation  and  carrying  off  of  any  miasma  that  arises  from 
the  earth  ;  the  front  basement  should  have  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
area  directly  under  the  three  steps  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  house, 
which  you  will  therefore  also  understand  to  be  in  the  middle,  entering  into 
a  spacious  porch  the  entire  breadth  of  the  house  :  of  this  presently.  All 
the  lower  apartments  are  to  be  ten  feet  high.  The  front  one  we  design  for 
a  laundry  and  housekeeper's  room  ;  the  door  is  to  be  nine  feet  six  inches 
high,  or  within  six  inches  of  the  ceiling,  and  four  feet  broad  ;  a  window  on 
each  side  of  similar  dimensions.  The  door  is  to  open  directly  into  the  house- 
keeper's apartment.  This,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  house,  ex- 
cludes the  customary  long  passage  (or  entry,  as  it  is  absurdly  called,)  to  the 
kitchen.  Thus  every  one  must  enter  and  pass  out,  under  the  eye  of  the 
person  in  trust,  and  much  gossiping  and  stealing  be  prevented.  Every 
housekeeper  must  feel  the  present  arrangement  of  the  passage  to  the  kitch- 
en to  be  a  great  nuisance,  fit  only  to  encourage  thieves  and  uncleanliness. 

This  front  basement  should  be  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  walk, 
the  tops  of  the  windows  being  even  with  the  top  step  of  the  front  door  en- 
trance. A  constant  current  of  air  passing  under  this  apartment  will  make 
it  perfectly  healthful.  The  windows  and  door  going  within  six  inches  of  the 
ceiling,  and  all  three  containing  seven  feet  of  glass  in  height  and  four  in 
breadth,  there  will  be  most  ample  ventilation  and  light.  In  short,  the 
apartment  will  be  spacious  and  cheerful.  It  is  to  be  furnished  with  an  am- 
ple fireplace  for  ironing  and  the  more  delicate  cookery  ;  for  convenience, 
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this  should  be  raised  three  feet  from  the  floor.  The  flue  is  but  six  inches 
in  diameter,  formed  of  cast  iron  and  imbedded  in  the  wall :  and  here  we 
would  remark  once  for  all,  chimneys  are  unnecessary  but  to  disfigure  our 
rooms  ;  tubes  are  amply  sufficient  for  flues  and  ventilation. 

A  passage  six  feet  wide,  runs  the  length  of  the  next  twenty -four  feet,  be- 
tween the  front  basement  and  the  kitchen,  dividing  that  space  into  two 
oblong  rooms  twenty-four  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  in  breadth.  These 
may  be  divided  in  the  middle,  forming  four  spacious  pantries,  each  to  be 
lighted  with  a  window  of  ample  dimensions,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  deriving 
light  from  the  laundry  room,  the  other  two  from  the  kitchen,  the  four  doors 
are  also  of  glass  and  opening  into  the  six  foot  hall.  This  arrangement  will 
light  the  pantries  most  amply,  and  the  six  feet  passage  will  afford  enough  of 
light  on  the  darker  side   and  abundance  of  air  to  the  kitchen. 

This  brings  us  to  our  last  twenty -four  feet  or  the  kitchen,  which  we  would 
have,  like  the  laundry  room,  in  a  single  apartment  ten  feet  high  and  twenty- 
two  by  twenty-three  feet  square,  clear  of  the  walls.  Two  ample  windows, 
at  least  six  feet  broad  and  seven  feet  high,  resting  on  a  window-seat  three 
feet  from  the  floor,  opening  into  an  area  six  feet  in  breadth.  We  give  these 
window  and  the  area  additional  height  and  breadth,  because  our  house  may 
be  so  situated  as  to  bring  our  twenty-five  feet  yard  directly  against  our 
neighbor's  wall,  and  consequently  we  should  need  additional  size  of  win- 
dows and  area,  as  we  conceive  that  the  surest  method  of  keeping  good  and 
cleanly  servants,  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  make  them  as 
happy  as  possible.  The  reader  will  observe  we  have  not  placed  the  door 
leading  from  the  kitchen  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  front ;  it  is  to  occupy  its 
usual  position  at  one  corner,  precisely  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it  now, 
at  the  end  of  the  customary  passage  into  the  area  :  but  our  house  is  to  con- 
tain no  passage-ways  except  in  the  upper  story  for  sleeping  apartments,  as 
we  will  presently  explain. 

This  rear  kitchen  door,  like  all  the  others  directly  above  it  and  over  each 
other  in  all  the  four  stories,  communicates  with  a  spacious  stair- way,  eight 
feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  in  length,  projecting  from  the  rear  of  the  house 
where  the  back  hall  door  is  usually  situated.  Seven  feet  still  remains  be- 
yond this  eighteen,  which  we  devote  to  water-closets  on  each  stair  landing, 
except  the  flight  from  the  back  parlor,  which,  from  its  greater  height,  oc- 
pies  twenty-five  feet.  This  stairway  is  to  be  lighted  from  the  yard  by 
ample  and  tasteful  windows,  which  will  appear  cheerful  from  those  of  the 
parlor,  and  destroy  the  bad  effect  of  a  blank  wall ;  creeping  vines  will 
completely  efface  the  balance  of  this  deformity. 

The  improvements  in  ranges,  built  as  they  always  should  be,  under  ample 
cooking  closets  with  folding  doors,  will  insure  the  absence  of  all  disagreea- 
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ble  smell  from  the  cookery.  The  flue  is  a  simple  iron  tube  imbedded  in  the 
wall  like  all  the  others.  Our  ventilating  and  warming  apparatus  we  will 
explain  presently.  Every  other  improvement  that  will  facilitate  domestic 
comfort  and  atmospheric  purity,  is  supposed  of  course  to  command  the 
most  comprehensive  and  critical  attention  :  we  shall  explain  it  all  present- 
ly. One  other  point,  before  we  leave  the  basement,  demands  particular 
notice.  The  odious  and  pestilential  cesspool,  always  to  be  found  in  the  back 
area,  and  usually  receiving  a  large  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  yard,  as 
well  as  other  impurities  often  thrown  by  slovenly  servants  from  the  kitchen 
windows,  is  now  as  useless  as  the  cistern.  A  leaden  pipe,  ample  enough 
to  carry  off  all  the  water  from  the  rear  portion  of  the  roof,  as  well  as  the 
drainage  "of  the  yard  and  refuse  water  from  the  kitchen,  should  pass 
through  the  wall  into  the  common  sewer  of  the  street.  This  improvement, 
however,  is  now  usually  adopted  :  we  only  mention  it,  to  assure  the  reader 
of  the  great  unhealthfulness  of  the  exhalations  arising  from  this  kind  of  re- 
fuse water.  Every  physician  has  seen  cases  of  obstinate  remitting  and 
intermitting  fever,  in  healthful  and  high  portions  of  the  city,  either  from 
this  cause,  or  the  too  constant  sedentary  occupation  of  a  basement  without  an 
under  cellar  :  carpets  are  often  found  moulded  and  ruined,  by  lying  on  a 
floor  but  a  few  inches  from  the  earth.  What  may  we  not  expect  from 
constantly  inhaling  such  an  atmosphere  ?  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  those  who  lodge  on  a  ground  floor,  afflicted  with  intermittent  fever, 
whilst  those  who  occupy  the  upper  rooms  escape  entirely.  This  observation 
we  verified  very  extensively  whilst  physician  to  the  House  of  Refuge  in 
1832  ;  many  of  the  children  being  afflicted  with  obstinate  intermittents, 
which  only  ceased  to  recur  notwithstanding  large  doses  of  quinine,  upon 
removing  their  lodgings  to  the  upper  story.  For  this  reason  alone — though 
so  great  an  extent  of  cellar  room  can  hardly  be  required — the  under  cellar 
should  extend  under  the  whole  house.  It  need  not  be  over  six  feet  deep. 
That  portion  in  front  and  under  the  laundry,  however,  may  be  eight  feet 
for  convenience  in  receiving  fuel  from  appropriate  openings  on  the  side- 
walk. The  cellar  stair-way  communicates  with  the  kitchen :  vaults  are 
quite  useless. 

Having  now  built  that  portion  of  our  house  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
more  sensual  wants  of  the  body,  we  will  proceed  with  the  first  story 
proper.  This,  as  we  told  the  reader,  commences  three  feet  above  the  side- 
walk ;  six  feet  if  the  owner  choose  :  but  as  we  design  to  have  our  dining  and 
sitting  rooms  twelve  feet  high,  it  will  bring  the  parlor  floors  fifteen  feet 
above  the  sidewalk  ;  and  this  is  as  high  as  most  visitors  wish  to  ascend. 

We  have  said  that  we  design  to  have  no  passage-ways  or  entries,  as  they 
are  commonly  called  ;  what  then  shall  we  substitute  ?     Before  we  startle  the 
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reader  with  our  plan,  we  beg  him  to  recall  our  original  proposition  :  viz., 
u  that  we  were  to  secure  a  view  from  any  one  apartment,  of  the  entire 
length  of  our  premises,"  with  perfect  ventilation  ;  a  few  words  more  on  the 
necessity  of  that  sine  qua  non  to  the  attainment  of  elegance  and  healthful- 
ness  in  a  residence. 

If  our  argument  and  analogies  from  nature  obtained  the  reader's  assent, 
nothing  more  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  a  great  innovation  upon 
the  imitative  style  of  our  architecture.  If  not,  we  beg  to  remind  him  of 
the  utter  uselessness  of  the  present  gloomy  and  monotonous  passage-way, 
constituting  as  it  does  one-quarter  of  the  whole  house.  After  it  has  served 
the  purpose  of  conducting  us  to  the  offices,  parlors  and  sleeping-rooms,  it 
is  of  no  further  use.  The  enormous  waste  of  space  compels  the  contrac- 
tion of  all  the  apartments ;  from  none  of  these  can  the  eye  be  cheered,  or 
the  spirits  elevated,  and  the  taste  improved,  by  dwelling  upon  a  beautiful 
piece  of  furniture,  or  a  statue,  or  picture,  at  the  distance  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  full  effect  of  their  beautiful  outline,  or  grouping  and 
coloring.  On  the  contrary  the  eye  athirst  for  beauty,  is  either  oppressed 
with  a  monotonous  and  badly  colored  rectangular  wall,  or  a  flashy  carpet, 
with  a  mahogany  or  rosewood  piano,  that  drinks  up  a  large  portion  of  light, 
and  looks  like  a  huge  coffin,  and  a  black  mantlepiece  that  would  answer  for 
the  funeral  hangings  ;  or  regaled  with  the  oft-repeated  and  unmeaning  repre- 
sentations of  the  upholsterer,  unlike  anything  in  heaven,  earth,  or  the  deep, 
but  oftener  resembling  those  savory  cakes  so  keenly  relished  by  vulgar  appe- 
tites of  a  cold  winter  morning.  It  is  high  time  for  our  citizens  to  dispute  the 
right  of  the  upholsterer  and  mason  to  give  a  tone  to  our  national  taste  in  dec- 
oration and  architecture,  and  that  we  begin  to  seek  our  ideas  of  artistic  beauty, 
from  the  only  place  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  their  purity,  viz.,  the 
Temple  of  Nature. 

One  other  consideration  remains,  and  it  is  one  that  directly  concerns  our 
health.  From  September  to  July,  or  ten  months  of  the  entire  year,  is 
spent  by  most  of  us  in  the  city ;  during  all  of  that  time  every  year  of  our 
lives,  we  are  depriving  ourselves  of  one-fourth  of  the  space  we  could  com- 
mand ;  what  a  difference  in  the  months  of  summer  does  this  make  in  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  occupant ;  how  much  better  must  be  the  air  in 
these  large  apartments  than  in  small  ones  ?  Moreover,  there  is  neither 
proportion  nor  elegance  in  the  great  oblong  trough,  and  its  one  or  two  lad- 
der-looking stair- ways,  with  their  bright  carpets  and  shining  brass  rods,  and 
the  everlasting  iron  or  mahogany  antlers  and  painted  tin  pans  at  the  bottom, 
for  the  hats,  cloaks  and  umbrellas.  Some  of  our  citizens  begin  to  suspect 
this,  and  to  place  plaster  abortions  of  cherubs,  peasant  girls,  and  praying 
beggar  boys  on  their  stairways,  to  relieve  the  eye  ;  it  is  quite  evident  they 
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suspect  a  change  may  be  advantageously  made,  only  they  do  not  know 
where  to  begin. 

Having  divided  our  lot  into  four  squares  of  twenty-five  feet  each,  and 
designing  to  use  three  of  them  for  our  house,  we  devote  the  front  one  for 
a  grand  entrance  twenty-two  feet  clear  of  the  walls,  and  as  high  as  the  third 
story,  or  thirty- two  feet  in  all  above  its  own  floor,  which  is  to  be  paved 
with  marble,  and  the  center  appropriated  to  a  statue,  surmounting  a 
Russian  stove  as  a  pedestal ;  these  are  to  be  artistically  combined  and  re- 
main permanently  :  but  more  of  light,  ventilation  and  warming  anon  ;  the 
subject  is  too  important  to  be  discussed  here. 

The  dining  room  door  opens  directly  behind  this  stove  ;  it  is  to  be  at 
least  six  feet  wide  by  ten  high,  and  to  be  filled  entirely  with  ground  or 
slightly  tinted  glass,  so  that  when  closed,  the  dining  room  may  receive 
enough  light  of  an  agreeable  quality  for  that  side,  and  impart  an  abundance 
through  two  glass  doors  opening  into  spacious  pantries  on  either  side  of  a 
6ix  foot  passage-way  between,  which  secures  a  view  of  the  grand  entrance 
hall,  and  its  statue  and  marble  stairways.  These  pantries  are  necessary 
for  convenience  and  are  taken  from  the  depth  of  the  dining  room, 
leaving  the  proportions  of  that,  (allowing  the  pantries  eight  feet  in  depth,) 
sixteen  by  twenty-five  feet,  the  length  of  the  room  in  this  instance  crossing 
the  lot.  These  proportions,  besides  giving  a  very  ample  dining  room,  are 
better  for  its  height,  than  would  be  obtained  were  the  whole  twenty-five 
feet  to  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  pantries  ;  should  it  be  judged  expedient 
for  convenience  or  elegance,  either  the  windows  or  the  doors  of  these  pan- 
tries could  open  into  the  dining  room.  In  one  of  the  pantries,  a  couple  of 
ascending  and  descending  dumb  waiters,  with  speaking  tube  at  the  side, 
should  communicate  with  the  kitchen,  rendering  the  servants'  stairway  to 
the  kitchen,  which  is  situated  under  one  of  the  circular  stairways  in  the  grand 
entrance,  quite  unnecessary  until  the  waiter  has  completed  his  duties.  But 
we  must  close  this  long  article  ;  in  our  next,  we  will  give  the  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring a  second  light  for  our  front  parlor  and  dining-room  ;  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  the  plan  of  the  grand  entrance,  and  the  shape  and  disposition  of 
the  windows  of  the  parlors  and  dining-room  ;  also  the  sleeping  rooms  and 
their  ventilation,  with  the  plan  of  the  stairway  and  water-closets  ;  in  short, 
we  shall  complete  our  house. 
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Art.  LXVI. — Medical  Sheep- Shearing  ;  A  Continuation  of  Life  Sketches 

"  Great  cry  and  little  wool,"  as  the  Devil  said  when  he  sheared  his  hogs. 

The  sheep-shearing  of  Nabal  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  the  Dev- 
il ;  and  it  is  quite  probable,  that  rural  festival  was  the  first  incentive  to  the 
operation  their  shepherd  was  performing  upon  those  interesting  quadrupeds 
he  is  said  to  watch  over  so  affectionately,  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
classical  quotation  with  which  we  have  embellished  this  production.  There 
has  been  quite  as  terrific  a  squealing  kept  up  since  he  has  been  shearing  our 
flock.  We  do  verily  believe  that  some  of  his  imps  are  holding  vinegar  to 
their  noses,  as  the  players  do  in  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  so  as  to  make  them 
roar  whilst  he  plies  his  shears  more  briskly,  and  probably  gives  them  an 
occasional  dig  in  the  ribs  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  scarcity  of  wool. 
We  are  not  exactly  in  league  with  his  majesty,  although  we  employ  him 
occasionally,  but  our  sincerest  resolves  to  let  the  brethren  slip  for  a  number 
or  so,  are  constantly  opposed  by  some  infernal  imp  of  his,  if  not  the  verita- 
ble old  shepherd  himself,  by  inciting  the  brethren  to  commit  such  extrava- 
gant absurdities,  and  to  cut  up  such  diverting  tricks  in  their  Colleges  and 
Academies,  that  we  are  constantly  incited  to  take  part  in  the  diversion. 
Indeed,  we  declare  from  the  bottom  of  our  diaphragm — nay,  from  our  spleen 
itself,  beloved  reader — we  cannot  help  it,  they  are  so  funny. 

And  yet  it  beseemeth  us  to  have  a  care — albeit  our  organ  of  caution  is 
not  very  large — lest  we  meet  with  the  reward  of  that  curiously  disposed 
philosopher  (slanderously  called  a  madman)  who,  as  the  veracious  historiar 
tells  us,  had  an  extraordinary  penchant  for  the  inflation  of  dogs  !  We  fee! 
the  more  disposed  to  tell  them  of  the  doings  of  our  predecessor,  because  it 
has  been  hinted  that  our  sketches  are  no  great  shakes,  indeed,  slightly  stu^ 
pid,  as  some  of  our  friends  assert.  Ah  !  beloved  brethren,  did  ye  but  know 
the  diaphoretic  effect  one  of  our  shearings  produces,  on  ourself  as  well  as  you, 
the  cudgeling  of  our  poor  brain,  the  sharpening  of  the  shears,  and  then, 
what  is  most  to  be  deplored,  the  meagerness  of  the  crop,  ye  would  think 
this  medical  sheep-shearing  no  easy  matter  ;  and  when  we  come  to  blow  up 
our  curs,  amidst  all  the  squealing  and  yelping,  ye  would  pity  us  outright. 

But  to  the  philosopher  :  There  was  a  madman  in  Seville,  who  fell  into 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  extravagant  conceits,  that  ever  madman  did  in 
the  world.  He  sharpened  the  point  of  a  hollow  cane,  and  catching  a  dog  in 
the  street  or  elsewhere,  he  set  his  foot  on  one  of  the  cur's  hind  legs,  and  then 
lifting  up  the  other,  thrust  his  cane  into  the  bowels,  and  straightway  with 
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much  labor,  blew  him  up  as  round  as  a  ball,  and  then  giving  him  a  thump 
or  two,  let  him  go,  saying  to  the  by'-standers,  who  were  always  very  many, 
"  Well,  gentlemen,  what  think  you  ?  Is  it  such  an  easy  matter  to  blow  up 
a  dog  ?"  Now  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  insanity  of  this  inflator 
of  dogs.  Although  our  medical  curs  don't  require  the  operation,  for  they 
blow  themselves  up  tolerably  well  without  the  aid  of  the  cane,  we  feel  in- 
clined to  repeat  the  experiment.  Who  knows  but  the  philosopher  was  in 
search  of  some  great  therapeutic  truth,  destined,  had  it  only  been  discovered, 
to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  the  brains  of  some  of  our  medi- 
cal cotemporaries  ?  Have  we  not  Hydropathy,  Homeopathy,  Neuropathy, 
&c,  &c.  ?  Why  not  Ventupathy  ?  There  's  a  hint  for  you,  ye  enterprising 
philanthropists.  "  Prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes,"  said  Virgil. 
Verbum  sap. — we  already  feel  our  immortality — we  shall  go  down  the  stream 
with  Hahnemann,  Priessnitz  and  Dr.  Kirby. 

But,  touching  our  medical  friends  again,  our  situation  is  peculiar.  We 
have  well  nigh  exhausted  the  higher  game,  and  nothing  will  soon  be  left  but  the 
curs  and  the  poodles.  These  are  usually  more  spiteful  than  the  larger  speci- 
mens— at  least  we  have  discovered  it  to  be  so,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
barking  and  yelping  of  some  of  them,  whose  ribs  have  been  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  scalpel,  as  well  as  some  yet  un switched,  who  are  probably 
conscious  of  their  merits  and  anticipate  that  their  time  will  come.  They  try 
to  avert  it  by  a  small  growl  occasionally,  in  the  shape  of  a  threatening  let- 
ter. We  have  received  a  brilliant  effort  lately,  whose  paternity  we  shall  soon 
verify,  when  we  will  give  it  a  place  among  the  soda  powders.  The  poodles 
are  furious  ;  and  strange  to  say,  some  of  them  (believing,  as  most  of  their 
species  always  do,  that  they  belong  to  the  mastiff  tribe)  growl  because  they 
are  not  noticed.  We  have  the  biography  of  one  of  them,  written  in  a  dis- 
guised hand,  ostensibly  by  another,  recommending  himself  for  a  passport  to 
immortality  in  our  pages,  as  a  second  Dupuytren.  But  the  threatening 
letter  is  a  more  serious  matter  ;  yet  it  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  individual 
and  his  weapon,  who  interrupted  the  diversion  of  a  brother  philosopher  of 
ours,  in  the  olden  time,  for  whom  we  have  a  regard  originating  from  the 
similarity  of  our  pursuits,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  science.  We 
quote  from  memory  :  The  historian  tells  us  (calling  him  also  a  madman 
from  pure  inability  to  appreciate  his  philanthropic  worth)  that  he  used  to 
carry  on  his  head  a  flat  stone,  not  very  heavy,  and  when  he  discovered  a 
careless  cur  he  would  get  close  to  him  and  let  it  fall  plump  on  his  head. 
Away  went  the  dog  yelping  and  howling,  and  never  looking  behind  him  for 
fear  of  another  smash.  Now  it  happened  upon  one  occasion,  that  the  cur 
belonged  to  a  tailor  who  loved  him  dearly.  Down  went  the  stone  and  hit 
im  on  the  head — the  dog  raised  a  terrific  yell — out  flew  the  tailor  with  his 
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goose  and  belabored  the  poor  wretch  with  the  greatest  violence,  till  he  scarce 
left  him  a  whole  bone  in  his  skin,  crying  out  between  every  blow,  u  You 
villain  !  you  abuse  my  spaniel,  do  you  !  Didn't  you  see,  you  barbarous 
rascal,  my  dog  was  a  spaniel !"  Ever  after,  the  poor  creature,  when  im- 
pelled to  his  old  diversion  (for  he  again  made  his  appearance  a  month  after 
with  a  still  larger  stone  on  his  head) ,  would  go  up  to  the  cur,  and  examining 
him  carefully  as  to  whatever  species  he  might  really  belong,  exclaim,  with 
great  respect,  u  Good  morning,  sir.  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon — I  thought 
I  had  a  little  business  with  you,  and  that  you  were  a  poodle,  but  I  find  you 
are  a  spaniel.  Excuse  me,  sir — I  meant  no  harm."  Then  retreating  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  his  own  victims  used  to  do,  he  would  feel  his  ribs  with  a 
distressingly  keen  remembrance  of  the  tailor  and  his  goose.  Thus,  reader, 
you  might  have  been  deprived  of  your  pastime,  were  it  not  for  the  undaunt- 
ed courage  that  swells  our  liver,  and  pure  love  for  you  and  the  brethren, 
and  the  remembrance  that  it  was  but  a  tailor  and  his  goose  of  which  our 
historian  speaks :  we  cannot  rank  him  much  lower  than  our  letter  writer, 
who  is,  we  suspect,  nothing  more  than  a  quack  apothecary  and  his  squirt : 
So,  as  it  is  impossible  to  spin  out  our  preface  any  further,  we  shall  e'en 
switch  our  curs.  But  Heaven  protect  our  tympanum  !  what  a  barking  we 
shall  hear  !  u  Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweetheart,  all,"  "  whiffet  and  poodle, 
spaniel  and  lap  dog,  of  high  and  low  degree,"  will  open  upon  us.  Never 
mind — it  will  be  November  when  they  get  this,  and  they  will  escape  hy- 
drophobia, this  year  at  least. 

Whom  have  we  here  ?  newly  shaved,  exquisitely  appointed,  cane  and  head 
not  materially  differing  in  structure,  and  held  at  the  same  angle,  patent 
leathers  of  faultless  brilliancy,  hat  unruffled  by  a  zephyr,  countenance  like  a 
dish  of  strawberries  and  cream  after  a  thunder  storm,  emerging  from  a  street, 
devoted,  if  its  name  be  true,  to  friendship.  Surely,  'tis  some  darling 
poodle  escaped  from  the  arms  of  its  doting  mistress.  But  no  !  't  is  a  biped, 
for  lo  !  he  toucheth  his  beaver  to  that  roguish,  dark-eyed  girl,  whose  coun- 
tenance speaks  of  lots  of  fun,  derived  from  the  late  evening  visits  of  our 
Esculapian.  On  what  errand  is  he  bent  ?  The  exquisite  precision  of  his 
toilette  and  gait,  forbid  that  his  visit  is  one  of  mercy,  unless  to  set  the 
leg  of  some  pet  canary  bird  or  brother  poodle.  With  what  notable  skill 
and  precaution  he  threads  his  way,  with  the  aid  of  that  beautiful  stick  so  re- 
cherche in  its  carviDg,  and  avoideth  the  touch  of  all  the  vulgar  curs  who 
venture  to  pass  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility.  Ah,  ha ! — we  have 
it !  'Tis  the  second  of  November,  and  he  has  been  indebted  to  paternal 
beneficence  for  a  quarter-dollar,  and  is  going  to  Berford's  to  purchase  the 
Scalpel.  Will  he  be  so  thoughtless,  when  he  recognizes  this  portrait,  like 
that  brother  poodle  who  broke  the  looking-glass  that  so  audaciously  dis- 
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closed his  charming  face,  as  to  destroy  this  brilliant  effort  of  genius,  this 
reflection  of  the  humanities  and  arts  and  sciences  ?  Pray  heaven  not — for 
then  there  would  go  at  one  fell  swoop,  a  quarter  ;  and  this  would  grieve  thy 
fond  heart,  thou  "  half-penny  purse  of  wit — thou  pigeon's  egg  of  discretion. " 
But  our  poodle  has  merit :  He  will  fetch  and  carry  any  little  matter  of 
news  delightfully.  On  certain  important  annual  occasions,  though  himself 
a  bachelor,  (how,  indeed,  could  he  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  marry  ?)  he  re- 
gales the  members  of  the  society  for  feeding  the  poor  widows  of  the  starved 
and  defunct  brethren,  with  a  song  ;  the  therapeutic  effects  of  which  aro 
not  the  least  of  its  recommendations.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly  frigorific 
to  the  brethren,  whose  livers  are  heated  with  the  unwonted  stimulus  of  Stet- 
son's wine.  Sometimes,  the  doctor  humanely  prolongs  his  song  till  full 
narcotism  follows,  when  his  modesty  is  spared  the  distressing  effect  of  ap- 
plause. A  charming  illustration  of  this  delightful  trait  of  character,  was 
disclosed  to  an  admiring  world,  upon  occasion  of  the  successful  paternal 
effort  to  get  him  appointed  surgeon  to  one  of  our  public  charities,  distin- 
guished for  its  enlightened  Whig  government,  and  readiness  to  foster  native 
talent,  and  experimental  and  explorative  surgery.  Upon  the  first  whistle 
by  the  board  of  governors,  our  modest  brother  dropped  his  ears,  and  (to 
complete  the  figure  we  will  suppose  the  caudal  extremity  of  his  dorsal  col- 
umn) and  escaped  to  Europe,  completely  overcome  by  the  high  preferment. 
His  well  known  attainments  in  science  (see  a  labored  paper  in  one  of  our 
co temporaries)  and  his  firm  and  majestic  bearing,  totally  forbid  the  insinua- 
tion of  some  envious  brethren,  that  any  misgivings  of  head  or  nerves,  caused 
him  to  fail  in  securing  the  tempting  bone,  and  allow  a  spaniel  to  carry  it  off. 
It  therefore  remains  for  us  to  chronicle  an  act  of  true  modesty,  that  our 
more  pretending  and  less  deserving  brethren,  would  do  well  to  impress  upon 
their  dura  maters.  We  never  look  upon  our  sleek  brother,  as  he  gracefully 
wends  his  way  amongst  the  admiring  fair  who  crowd  the  dollar  side  of 
Broadway,  without  envying  his  father. 

"  Oh !  an  the  Heavens  had  made  him  our  poodle,  we  should  have  been  too  happy, 
Had  we  but  a  penny  in  the  world,  he  should  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread." 

If  nature  ever  tried  her  hand  in  attracting  all  the  fun,  the  quips  and 
quirks,  odd  conceits  and  strange  fancies,  that  were  ever  concocted  by 
Comus  within  the  brain  of  a  mortal  man,  and  concentrated  them  in  one 
countenance,  nay,  acuminated  them  on  the  end  of  one  nose,  surely  it  is 
her  masterpiece  that  sits  in  yonder  vehicle,  behind  a  fine  iron  gray,  driven 

by  one  of  the  funniest-looking  little  negroes  we  ever  saw.     Dr.  L w  is 

a  perfect  specimen  of  a  mirth-loving,  good-hearted  creature  ;  wide  awaka 
for  business,  liberal  in  all  his  feelings,  and  with  as  keen  a  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, and  as  ready  wit,  as  any  man  in  the  profession  \  he  is  the  cause  of 
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mirth  and  good  humor  in  all  who  approach  him.  His  numerous  jests  and 
bon  mots,  are  mixed  up  with  serious  remarks  -about  pills  and  powders,  odd 
faces  and  odder  motions,  in  a  manner  inimitably  diverting  :  they  rattle 
about  in  his  cranium  like  nuts  in  a  bag. 

"  Conceived  in  the  ventricle  of  memory, 
And  nourished  by  the  womb  of  pia  mater, 
They  are  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  occasion," 

and  are  useful  in  diverting  the  patient  fjom  dwelling  upon  his  grief,  and 
allowing  the  doctor  to  exercise  to  advantage  his  medical  skill.  His  percep- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  a  philosopher  for  affording  fun,  is  great :  we  have 
heard  an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  capers  that  is  worth  relating,  but  we  must 
be  allowed  to  tell  it  in  our  own  way. 

A  great  controversy  is  now  going  on  amongst  the  Illustrissimi,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  writing  their  prescriptions  in  Latin.  There  are  various  rea- 
sons why  they  adhere  to  that  tongue.  In  the  first  place,  as  they  write  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense,  they  are  much  less  liable  to  be  understood  by  their 
patients.  They  may  even  see  the  asses'  ears  stick  out ;  but  if  he  only  has 
the  cunning  not  to  bray  in  his  native  tongue,  he  may  chance  to  pass  muster 
and  collect  his  bill.  The  facilities  for  writing  nonsense,  however,  are  of 
much  value  to  us,  as  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  we  should  display  our 
own  ears  when  we  go  amongst  our  brethren,  if  we  would  do  them  a  ser- 
vice, because  they  never  like  foreigners.  We  don't  care  a  particle  whether 
our  non-professional  readers  understand  this  story  or  not.  Indeed,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  not,  upon  the  same  principle  the  brethren  write  the 
aforesaid  receipts.  Besides,  another  reason  that  policy  forbids  us  to  men- 
tion :     The  brethren  will  discover  it  if  not  too  stupid. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  infinitesimal  philosophers,  having  received  the 
divine  afflatus  direct  from  the  Organon,  determined  to  make  his  first  thera- 
peutic effort  upon  a  venerable  negress,  who  had  not  received  hers  from  so 
sublime  a  source,  but  derived  it  from  too  liberal  a  use  of  the  cold  flesh  of 
the  sus  scrofa  and  legumes  from  the  brassica  tribe.  The  result  of  the 
grand  experiment  was  so  convincing,  that  our  mirth-loving  friend  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  was  invited  to  witness  the  triumph.  The  tableau 
must  have  been  inimitable.  Our  friend  on  the  one  side,  with  his  vis  com- 
ica,  and  his  gray  eyes  twinkling  with  delight,  and  his  nose  acuminated  to 
its  utmost  degree,  smelling  fun,  whilst  his  mouth  was  pursed  up  like  a 
newly  wrought  buttonhole,  to  avoid  an  explosion  ;  the  patient  on  the  floor, 
in  batrachian  attitude  from  the  intensity  of  her  pain,  the  flexor  muscles  bent 
to  their  utmost  tension,  and  showing  their  vis  insita  by  occasional  spasmodic 
action,  thereby  suddenly  changing  her  position  like  a  huge  bullfrog,  the 
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discit)le  of  Hahnemann  alternately  bending  his  long  body  to  feel  her  pulse,  rap- 
ping his  silver  snuff-box,  and  supplying  his  huge  nose  with  immense  quanti- 
ties of  the  inspiring  dust,  to  help  him  to  the  mighty  conclusion,  whether  or 
not  to  give  another  pellet  of  the  thirtieth  dilution  of  pulsatilla,  and  anon 
snapping  his  fingers  with  delight,  as  his  tympanum  was  regaled  with  the 
audible  assurance  of  the  carminative  effect  of  the  pellets.  Shade  of  Hogarth  ! 
but  it  must  have  been  a  mirth-moving  scene,  and  better  than  physic  for  the 
blue  devils. 

The  doctor  is  ubiquitous  ;  such  an  admirable  companion  will  never  be  with- 
out business  ;  go  where  you  will,  his  iron  gray  and  funny  little  negro  may  be 
seen,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  their  master.  Before  the  doors  of  the  fash- 
ionable hotels,  such  as  the  Astor  and  New  York,  they  are  wont  to  stand  a 
rather  longer  period  than  at  other  places,  for  there  the  wine  is  unexception- 
able, and  the  patient  being  without  the  magic  circle  of  friendship  and  home, 
may  be  supposed  the  better  to  appreciate  the  companionship  of  a  mirth- 
loving  doctor.  If  Barnum  imports  a  couple  of  dwarfs,  a  giant,  or  a  Chim- 
panzee, both  he  and  the  Ursa  Major  may  be  seen,  the  one  seeking  a  job 
and  a  little  fun,  the  other  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge,  and 
speculate  upon  the  wonders  of  nature.  They  are  two  of  our  most  admira- 
ble specimens,  and  worthy  the  closest  observation  of  the  philosopher. 

The  physiologist  who  recognizes  the  powerful  influence  of  dietetics  in 
altering  the  physical  and  moral  conformation  of  man,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  individual  who  rides  in  yonder  gig,  however  extraor- 
dinary it  may  appear  to  others,  belongs  to  the  same  race  that  produced  a 
Shakspeare  ;  he  himself  has  told  us  that 

"  Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates, 
And  dainty  bits  make  fat  the  ribs, 
But  bank  rout  quite  the  wits." 

A  head-cheese,  as  it  lies  on  the  stall  of  the  provision  merchant  in  the 
market,  compounded  of  all  the  refuse  parts  of  the  animal,  duly  mingled  and 
compressed  within  a  single  envelope,  usually  formed  of  part  of  the  intes- 
tine of  an  animal  of  the  same  species,  presents  no  unfit  emblem  of  the  in- 
dividual who  sits  for  this  portrait.  Of  all  the  characters  that  have  con- 
tributed to  our  tableau  vivants,  he  is  the  most  sensual  and  unintellectual, 
though  vain:  "A  mountain  of  conceit  in  a  clod  of  earth."  Unlike 
in  person  that  distinguished  statesman  of  Roanoke,  but  whether  related 
to  him  or  not  we  cannot  say,  though  we  should  judge  it  impossible,  the 
predominance  of  the  sensual  over  his  intellectual  ability  is  wonder- 
fully apparent ;  this  physical  pre-eminence,  has,  upon  one  occasion  at  least, 
incited  our  specimen  to  such  expressive  demonstrations  of  tenderness 
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toward  a  patient,  that  it  brought  into  action  the  impelling  powers  of  the 
husband's  foot,  with  such  unceremonious  and  effective  force,  that  our  hero 
found  himself  brought  into  sudden  and  longiudinal  approximation  with  the 
side-walk,  minus  the  collar  of  his  coat,  which  the  gentleman  who  performed 
the  ejectment,  for  aught  we  know,  still  retains,  as  a  trophy  of  his  own  ina- 
bility to  appreciate  the  honor  of  the  doctor's  tender  demonstrations  to  his 
spouse. 

Those  who  have  noticed  this  individual,  can  have  no  better  proof  of  the 
extreme  meagerness  of  intellect  that  will  suffice  to  gain  a  subsistence,  if  not 
a  fortune,  in  our  profession,  provided  the  individual  can  only  write  bad  Lat- 
in and  hold  his  tongue.  The  standard  of  medical  attainment  and  acquire- 
ment is  so  low,  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  merit  and  good  breeding  so 
much  lower  in  our  population,  that  it  would  seem  amongst  a  large  class, 
that  stupidity  and  brutality  are  positive  recommendations.  Indeed,  when 
we  come  correctly  to  estimate  the  soothing  effect  of  vanity  and  self-love,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  why  the  absence  of  any  very  broad  contrast  in  at- 
tainment, between  the  employe  and  a  large  and  wealthy  class  of  his  em- 
ployers, is  productive  of  a  favorable  result  to  the  former.  We  have  known 
an  early  discovery  of  this  fact,  produce  complete  indifference  to  mental  im- 
provement, and  the  cultivation  of  the  amenities  of  life,  in  members  of  our 
profession,  who  only  needed  a  true  appreciation  of  their  real  merit,  in  the 
beginning  of  their  career,  to  have  made  them  brilliant  men.  Indeed,  we  fear 
it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  outside  the  circle  of  high  intelligence,  merit 
and  good  breeding  are  absolute  hindrances  to  success. 

The  enjoyment  of  such  uncommon  natural  facilities,  has  allowed  our  spe- 
cimen to  make  rapid  advancement.  One  of  his  pecadilloes  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  Another,  consists  in  making  indefinite  calculations  on  the  stu- 
pidity of  his  patients,  and  keeping  them  confined  occasionally  at  his  own 
house  (part  of  which  he  uses  as  a  sort  of  trap  hospital)  with  some  trifling 
ailment,  which  he  alleges  to  be  of  a  very  formidable  character.  On  one 
occasion,  he  kept  a  patient  confined  for  five  or  six  weeks,  whose  affection  did 
not  require  any  medication  or  confinement  whatever ;  and  was  so  stupid  as  to 
call  upon  him,  after  his  escape,  and  traduce  the  character  of  the  surgeon  to 
whose  candor  the  patient  was  indebted  for  his  liberation  from  the  villanous 
confinement. 

We  turn  with  delight  from  so  nauseating  an  example,  to  one  whose  entire 
professional  life  and  conversation  "  gives  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

Dr.  H n  commenced  his  professional  career  during  the  late  war  with 

England,  by  his  appointment  as  surgeon  in  the  navy.  He  sailed  on  board 
the  Essex  and  was  present  in  several  actions.  Utterly  reckless  of  personal 
danger,  he  lent  every  energy  of  his  soul  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  to 
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the  wounded.  All  who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  u  none  named  him  but 
to  praise."  Gentleness  and  bravery,  science  and  conscientiousness,  were 
blended  in  him  to  a  degree  that  rendered  him  a  subject  of  admiration  to  his 
brother  officers.  On  his  retirement  from  the  service  to  which  he  had  devot- 
ed his  earlier  efforts,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hospital, 
which  office  he  has  filled  with  equal  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to 
his  patients.  An  intimate  personal  friend,  whose  advice  he  sought  on 
occasion  of  this  most  responsible  appointment,  informs  us  that  his  modesty 
was  so  great,  that  notwithstanding  his  experience  and  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession, his  conscientiousness  impelled  him  to  renew  his  studies  with  the 
utmost  ardor,  and  he  was  seemingly  never  happier  than  when  receiving 
instruction,  that  the  pertinency  of  his  questions,  rendered  evident  he  was 
better  adapted  to  give  than  to  receive.  His  chivalrous  bearing,  and  lofty 
ideas  of  professional  honor  and  responsibility  to  the  sick,  render  him  an  ex- 
ample to  the  brethren. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  breed  of  our  domestic  animals  is  much 
improved  by  crossing  the  stock ;  we  are  aware  that  this  proposition  has 
been  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  animals, 
but  we  think  it  equally  applicable  to  their  moral  constitution.  There  is  lit- 
tledoubt,  that  the  ethics  of  the  profession  in  this  city  would  have  presented 
a  far  higher  tone,  had  we  earlier  received  an  accession  to  our  numbers 
from  the  brethren  of  the  Southern  States.  The  code  of  honor  is  so  much 
higher  in  that  portion  of  our  country,  that  it  would  have  afforded  a  desirable 
seasoning  to  the  money-making  utilitarianism  of  the  brethren  here,  and  per- 
haps dissipated  a  little  of  their  meanness  and  fondness  for  cliques.     Dr. 

S reminds  us  forcibly  of  a  cross  between  a  Methodist  parson  and  a 

light  artillery  officer  ;  as  he  bestrides  his  gray  steed  on  some  grand  military 
gala  day,  with  waving  plume,  and  glancing  eye,  and  head  directed  toward 
the  sky,  one  is  in  considerably  doubt  whether  he  will  not  suddenly  find 
himself  on  his  marrow  bones,  from  some  swift-winged  messenger  of  death 
discharged  from  one  of  those  formidable  weapons  that  stick  ominously  out 
from  his  saddle  bow,  or  actually  behold  the  doctor  dismount,  and  like  the 
old  Cameronians  or  the  jury  of  a  neighboring  city,  have  a  word  of  prayer 
before  he  goes  on  parade,  or  proceeds  to  apply  the  knife  to  some  doomed 

victim  of  a  surgical  consultation.      Dr.   S first  saw    the  light   in  a 

village  in  New  Jersey,  formerly  rejoicing  in  the  classical  name  of  Bottle 
Hill,  but  now  dignified,  as  its  wealth  and  intelligence  has  increased,  with  the 
euphonious  name  of  Madison.  In  early  life  he  escaped  to  the  more  civil- 
ized state  of  Kentucky,  where  a  higher  tone  was  imparted  to  him,  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  warmer  blood  and  less  calculating  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  ; 

we  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  fills  the  dignified  position  of  a  coun- 
vol.  in. — no.  i.  32 
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try  lawyer  and  horse  jockey,  that  tin  shirt  collars  may  be  had  in  New 
Jersey  ;  these  have  probably  been  found  necessary  for  the  same  reason  that 
blue  shirts  are  occasionally  seen  there.  The  Doctor  did  well  we  think  to 
escape  in  time  ;  he  has  derived,  however,  some  advantage  in  the  early  ac- 
quirement of  business  tact,  that  bids  fair  to  elevate  him  very  rapidly  in  the 
profession.  Besides  the  possession  of  excellent  surgical  abilities,  he  has 
such  persuasive  magnetism  about  him,  and  such  a  hawk  eye  for  a  job,  that 
one  is  constantly  in  fear  that  he  will  discover  some  redundant  appendage  to 
the  physical  man,  that  demands  the  immediate  application  of  the  knife.  Up- 
on one  occasion  the  attack  was  so  sudden,  that  the  individual  expressed  the 
greatest  astonishment  when  he  found  the  blood  streaming  from  a  suppurating 
eyelid,  and  assured  the  doctor  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  his  intention. 
His  passion  for  dissection  admits  of  no  satiety  :  whether  a  dead  parrot,  a 
monkey,  or  an  alligator,  all  are  alike  subjected  to  a  scientific  demonstra- 
tion, and  their  comparative  anatomy  is  duly  set  forth  to  the  listener.  Dr. 
S— is  one  of  our  most  deserving  and  promising  young  surgeons. 


Art.  LXVII. — The  Causes  of  Cancer  of  the  Womb  ;  Difficulty  in  the 
Monthly  Periods  ;  Description  of  those  Diseases ;   Treatment  of  theu. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  womb,  woman  is,  what  she  is." 

That  the  womb  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  mostly  originat- 
ing in  the  errors  of  early  education  either  in  the  parent  or  child,  and  that 
they  are  fearfully  frequent  amongst  our  countrywomen,  is  well  known  to 
every  physician  who  enjoys  their  confidence.  We  have  selected  difficult 
menstruation  as  the  most  frequent  one,  and  that  which  is  productive  of  the 
most  serious  consequences,  often  destroying  life  itself,  and  always  produc- 
ing the  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  a  woman,  viz.,  the  deprivation  of  off- 
spring. All  that  we  have  yet  said  on  these  diseases,  is  merely  preparatory 
to  those  more  serious  affections,  that  bring  the  patient  under  the  notice  of 
the  surgeon. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  frequency  of  cancer,  and  consider  that  it,  in 
all  probability,  originates  from  those  errors  of  life  that  a  more  philosophical 
training  would  avert,  and  that  it  appears  for  the  most  part  at  that  very 
period  of  her  life,  when  the  advice  and  protection  of  a  mother  are  of  most- 
consequence  to  her  children,  the  reflection  that  we  have  failed  in  our  duty 
as  public  instructors,  becomes  too  apparent  for  our  comfort. 

That  man  who  can  look  upon  the  pallid  face  of  his  patient,  and  witness 
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the  slow  approach  of  a  disease  that  is  soon  to  deprive  her  children  of  a 
mother's  love,  and  that  timely  discovery  and  decisive  treatment  will  often 
prevent,  and  then  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  she  is  dying  from 
the  unavoidable  effect  of  vices  inherent  in  her  organism,  is  unworthy  the 
name  of  a  physician  ;  he  is  a  caitiff,  and  fit  only  to  ply  his  calling  as  a  vile 
trade,  and  incapable  of  feeling  the  reproof  that  is  looked  at  him  from  the 
eloquent  eyes  of  her  orphans.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  case  of 
fully  developed  cancer  can  be  cured  ;  nor  yet  that  every  case  originates 
from  inflammation  controllable  by  the  surgeon  ;  because  we  are  well  aware 
that  the  disease  is  often  hereditary,  and  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  any 
means  yet"  known  to  surgery  ;  but  each  year  is  adding  knowledge  to  our 
stock,  that  it  is  to  the  exhausting  influence  produced  by  dietetic  errors  in 
early  life,  and  the  depressing  mental  emotions,  with  the  insane  emulation 
for  precocious  education  and  marriage,  and  above  all,  the  withering  results 
of  premature  excitement  of  the  passions,  and  too  early  child-bearing,  that 
brings  about  this  awful  disease. 

We  now  propose  to  show  to  the  reader  precisely  in  what  manner  the  dis- 
eases of  difficult  menstruation  and  cancer  are  produced. 

Whoever  has  read  the  article  on  consumption  in  the  March  number  for 
1849,  will  find  ample  reason  to  conclude,  when  we  come  to  show  the 
component  parts  of  a  cancer  as  revealed  by  chemistry,  that  the  substance 
called  tubercle,  which  is  the  cause  or  essence  of  lung  consumption  and 
cancer  wherever  it  occurs,  is  caused  by  a  lodgment  of  blood,  or  congestion 
of  the  bloodvessels  supplying  the  part.  When  this  continues  a  long  time, 
or  as  surgeons  say,  becomes  chronic,  it  causes"  the  deposit  of  the  albumen  of 
the  blood,  outside  of  the  minute  bloodvessels,  and  within  the  countless 
thousands  of  little  cells  that  connect  these  bloodvessels  together  and  lead  their 
minute  branches  to  every  living  red  muscular  fiber  of  the  body.  When  the 
albumen  is  deposited  within  the  cells,  it  is  already  disease,  and  only  needs 
to  be  increased  and  solidified  by  time,  to  cause  the  sides  of  every  little  blood- 
vessel to  approximate  by  its  pressure,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  red  blood 
from  entering  them  at  all.  Now  the  reader  will  remember,  that  red  blood 
must  permeate  all  parts  of  the  body  that  ever  show  it  when  cut  into  by  ac- 
cident or  otherwise  ;  in  short,  all  parts  whose  natural  color  is  red.  The 
others,  consisting  of  the  thin  white  membranous  tissues,  and  the  sinews  or 
tendons,  are  nourished  by  the  serum  or  watery  looking  part  of  the  blood, 
which  is  itself  albumen.  When  the  albumen  then,  gets  out  of  its  proper 
vessels  and  becomes  solidified,  it  is  disease. 

In  difficult  menstruation,  this  condition  of  things  exists  in  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  pressing  its  natural  opening  together,  precisely  as  it  does  its  myriad 
minute  bloodvessels,  and  thus  preventing  the  issuing  forth  of  the  secretion 
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called  the  menses  ;  thus  named  from  the  fact  of  its  appearing  every  month. 
It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  explain  the  physiology  of  this  function  ;  all 
who  desire  to  be  instructed  therein,  cannot  do  better  than  read  our  work  on 
Woman  and  her  Diseases  ;  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  function  is  essen- 
tial to  conception.  All  women  in  whom  it  is  absent,  or  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  prove  barren. 

Physicians  recognize  another  variety  of  difficult  menstruation,  originating 
In  the  minute  bloodvessels  lining  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  attended 
with  the  appearance  of  flaky  fragments  of  membrane  ;  this  is  a  very  obsti- 
nate and  usually  incurable  affection,  but  fortunately  it  is  very  rare  ;  we 
cannot  profitably  explain  it  further  in  this  place.  Now  therefore,  as  the 
substance  called  tubercle,  and  this  thickening  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  are 
both  caused  by  the  effusion  or  going  astray  of  this  albuminous  portion  of 
the  blood,  is  it  not  enough  most  forcibly  to  arrest  the  attention,  to  discover 
that  the  horrid  disease  called  cancer,  also  absolutely  consists  in  a  great  de- 
gree of  this  very  substance  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  no  less,  as  chemists 
tell  us,  than  forty -two  parts  in  a  hundred  being  albumen,  and  the  rest  lime, 
soda,  iron  and  other  inorganic  salts,  all  of  course  deposited  from  the  blood. 

Cancer,  we  sincerely  believe  to  originate  from  neglected  inflammation  and 
congestion,  although  its  frequent  occurrence  in  different  members  of  the 
same  family,  as  mother  and  daughter,  or  several  sisters,  would  seem  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  it  is  hereditary,  or  in  other  words,  transmitted  by  a 
taint  in  the  parent's  blood  ;  this,  however,  we  think,  may  more  naturally  be 
referred  to  that  similarity  of  structure,  depending  upon  the  same  unknown 
law  which  causes  the  resemblance  of  the  countenance  and  other  external 
physical  peculiarities ;  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  law  is  in  action 
within  the  cavities,  as  well  as  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 

But  how  much  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  when  we  still  further  inves- 
tigate the  actual  substance  of  which  Cancer  is  composed,  whatever  be  the 
mode  of  its  production  or  transmission,  that  albumen  itself  is  positively 
the  natural  and  healthful  substance  into  which  all  the  food  that  we  eat  is 
resolved  by  the  stomach,  ere  it  is  taken  up  from  the  intestines  by  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  and  mingled  with  the  blood  !  By  referring  to  the  articles 
on  bloodletting  and  Consumption,  the  reader  will  see  that  whilst  all  crawl- 
ing and  creeping  animals  are  nourished  or  formed  almost  entirely  by  this 
white,  and  in  them  cold  blood,  it  is  immediately  changed  in  all  animals 
of  higher  temperature,  that  labor,  run  or  fly,  into  red  or  warm  blood. 
This  is  effected  by  passing  through  the  lungs,  where  it  receives  oxygen  which 
imparts  redness  and  life  to  it,  and  causes  it  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels to  contract  and  send  it  merrily  as  it  were,  through  all  the  small 
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bloodvessels,  imparting  a  healthy  clearness  to  the  complexion,  and  preserv- 
ing all  the  internal  parts  in  a  soft  and  healthy  state. 

Although  Cancer  is  sometimes  seen  in  women  apparently  healthy  and  not 
subject  to  difficult  menstruation,  it  originates  in  ninety  cases  in  a  hun- 
dred, in  women  of  a  cold  or  lymphatic  temperament,  who  have  been  subject- 
ed to  the  exhausting  and  depressing  passions  of  grief,  anxiety,  &c,  or  to 
poor  food,  damp  situations,  and  frequent  or  laborious  childbirth.  Any  of 
these  depressiog  influences,  will  produce  delay  in  the  establishment  of  the 
menstrual  function,  or  difficulty  at  each  period,  attended  with  violent  pain, 
like  labor,  and  consequent  congestion  and  albuminous  deposit  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  this  may  degenerate  into  cancer. 

The  fact  that  the  disease  is  most  frequently  observed  in  unhealthy  looking 
persons  of  muddy  complexions,  and  in  parts  where  the  circulation  is  below 
the  healthful  standard,  is  enough  forcibly  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
server, and  point  to  its  frequent  origin — poverty  of  the  blood,  and  consequent 
weakness  of  the  solids.  The  reason  why  cancer  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  womb  and  breast,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  arteries 
and  veins  forming  those  parts,  are  very  much  convoluted  in  order  to  allow 
a  great  amount  of  blood  to  go  to  them,  because  they  are  glandular,  as  we  say, 
or  composed  principally  of  glands.  Glands,  it  will  be  remembered,  secrete 
or  separate  from  the  blood  such  substances  as  the  part  is  intended  by  nature 
to  produce,  whether  tears,  saliva,  milk  or  mucus.  Of  course,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  where  there  are  many  bloodvessels  and  great  weakness, 
much  albumen  may  be  effused.  This  albumen,  forming  in  the  part  what 
surgeons  call  u  schirrus"  or  hard  deposit,  finally  becomes  the  open  cancer. 
It  has  no  red  bloodvessels  in  the  small  particles  forming  its  own  peculiar 
substance :  these  particles  of  cancer  are  therefore  said  to  be  unorganized, 
like  tubercles  which  we  compared  to  cheese  in  the  lungs :  remember 
cancer  and  tubercle  cannot  remain  in  the  body,  any  more  than  a  splinter  of 
wood  or  iron  :  they  may  lie  dormant  for  a  time,  but  they  must  finally  be 
disintegrated,  or  loosened  and  thrown  out  from  the  place  they  occupy. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  suppuration — the  same  as  for  a  splinter  of  wood. 
(See  the  article  on  Inflammation.)  All  the  bleeding  that  occurs  in  this 
process,  comes  from  the  walls  that  surround  the  cancerous  albumen. 
Eventually,  however,  most  of  these  vessels  also  are  obliterated  by  the 
diseased  mass  becoming  consolidated  ;  then,  only  the  surrounding  parts 
bleed  as  the  suppuration  goes  forward,  eating  a  cavity  as  it  were,  in  the 
healthy  part.  In  true  cancer,  however,  this  process  never  stops.  The  only 
chance  of  cure,  (which,  alas,  is  very  rare,)  lies  in  early  cutting  out,  or 
destroying  with  caustic,  all  the  diseased  part,  and  for  further  safety,  some 
of  the  surrounding  healthy  parts ;   for  nature  then  may  heal  up  the  cavity. 
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In  the  womb,  from  its  small  size,  great  importance,  and  glandular  struc- 
ture, this  is  nearly  always  impossible.  The  only  true  plan,  therefore, 
consists  in  stopping  the  slow  or  chronic  inflammation  which  precedes  the 
albuminous  or  cancerous  deposit,  and  thus  checking  it  in  the  outset,  at  the 
same  time  subjecting  the  patient  to  such  tonic  and  strengthening  remedies, 
as  experience  demonstrates  will  elevate  the  constitutional  powers,  and 
enable  them  to  continue  the  circulation  of  the  part  in  a  healthy  manner. 
The  treatment  necessary  to  avert  or  cure  this  congestive  state,  and  pre- 
vent its  becoming  cancer,  is  so  identical  with  all  we  have  said  in  the  article 
in  the  ninth  or  February  number,  on  the  Causes  of  Early  Decay  in  Amer- 
ican Women,  and  that  on  Falling  of  the  Womb  and  Leucorrhea  in  the  sixth 
or  May  number,  that  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  them,  simply  remark- 
ing in  this  place  that  the  only  additional  means,  viz  :  the  application  of 
leeches  and  sometimes  iodine,  and  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  in  some  cases,  dilating  the  opening  of  the  womb  itself,  with  various 
sizes  of  metallic  instruments,  called,  by  surgeons,  bougies,  is  indispensable 
to  success.  With  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  moral  feeling  necessary  to  the 
application  of  these  remedies,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  mutual.  The  well- 
bred  gentleman  and  true  physician,  will  always  sympathize  with  his  patient 
and  do  his  utmost  to  relieve  her  distress.  But  she  is  not  to  forget,  that  all 
men  who  claim  the  title,  are  neither  men  of  science  nor  gentlemen.  Whilst 
she  summons  all  her  natural  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  moral  tone  of  her 
physician,  she  should  never  allow  ber  prejudices  to  influence  her  conclusions 
with  regard  to  his  scientific  attainments,  but  take  counsel  with  those  whose 
friendship  and  judgment  she  can  confide  in.  Notwithstanding  the  stric- 
tures we  have  had  occasion  to  pass  upon  the  profession  in  this  city,  it  gives  us 
sincere  pleasure  to  say,  that  it  contains  many  men,  whose  attainments  in  sci- 
ence, refinement  of  manner,  and  sympathy  for  her  sufferings,  entitle  them 
to  the  highest  confidence  of  that  sex,  whose  welfare  is  so  inseparable  from 
their  sincerest  and  most  earnest  effort.  In  our  next  we  will  give  the  symp- 
toms, progress  and  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  womb,  with  some  extra- 
ordinary statistics  of  its  prevalence,  with  the  ages  at  which,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstance  under  which  it  appears. 
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Art.    LXVIII. — Address  of  the  Editor  at  the  Tabernacle. 

[We  publish  the  following  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  our  friends  who 
think  they  heard  something,  when  they  were  so  foolish  as  to  pull  us  from 
our  hole  and  spread  us  out  to  dry  at  the  Tabernacle,  along  with  John 
Van  Buren  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  took  part  on  that  occasion  ; 
much  good  may  it  do  them.  It  will  be  seen  it  was  published  before  in  the 
Tribune,  and  that  is  due  to  Greeley's  folly.  To  all  who  haven't  seen  it,  we 
give  the  same  friendly  advice  as  to  those  who  have  ;  i.e.— not  to  read  it.] 

Friday  Morning,  March  1. 

Dr.  Dixon's  Speech  at  the  Tabernacle. — At  the  request  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  heard  the  address  of  the  Editor  of  the  u  Scal- 
pel," before  the  great  meeting  at  the  Tabernacle  in  favor  of  early  closing  of 
stores,  we  have  obtained  a  copy  from  Dr.  D.  for  publication.  The  reader 
will  find  it  richly  worth  perusal.      [  Tribune.^ 

After  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  had  concluded  his  remarks,  Dr.  Dixon,  being 
loudly  called  for,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  : — Your  unwise  confidence  in  my  ability  to  advocate  your 
cause,  would  meet  a  poor  return  were  I  to  attempt  to  address  you  extem- 
poraneously on  this  occasion.  It  is  twenty  years  since  circumstances  com- 
pelled me  to  address  a  public  meeting,  and  although  accustomed  to  devote 
my  pen  to  advance  the  moral  and  physical  elevation  of  young  men,  I  am 
too  well  aware  of  my  deficiency  to  attempt  an  off-hand  address  before  this 
assemblage. 

Accustomed  in  the  daily  practice  of  my  profession  to  observe  human  na- 
ture in  every  possible  aspect,  and  often  compelled  to  view  it  in  its  most  hu- 
miliating light,  I  have  been  able  to  add  but  little  to  my  estimate  of  my 
power  to  impart  knowledge  to  others,  or  to  preserve  my  own  mind  or  body 
from  the  prostrating  results  of  confinement,  and  repulsive  and  monotonous 
employment.  It  is  therefore  because  I  feel  in  common  with  yourselves  the 
want  of  leisure  for  mental  and  physical  improvement,  that  I  can  advocate 
with  my  whole  heart  the  reasonableness — the  justice  of  your  cause. 

I  have  said  that  my  daily  pursuits  present  before  me  the  mental  and  cor- 
poreal imbecility  of  my  fellows  ;  need  I  say  that  in  a  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis, where  the  allurements  of  pleasure  are  presented  in  such  variety 
side  by  side  with  repulsive  labor,  a  large  proportion  of  those  from  whom 
this  experience  is  derived,  are  merchants  and  their  clerks  ?  Yes,  there 
is  no  person  who  better  understands  the  sad  consequences  of  your  pres- 
ent miserable  revelations  than  the  physician.      Do  not  think  I  am  about  to 
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regale  you  with  an  abstract,  and  (as  you  often  justly  say  of  our  produc- 
tions) an  incomprehensible  lecture,  when  I  tell  you  I  must  speak  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  It  is  the  proper  foundation  of  my  subject.  It  is  to  those 
magic  threads  that  telegraph  the  mandates  of  the  will,  from  the  "dome  of 
thought — the  palace  of  the  soul,"  that  convey  the  messages  of  love,  be- 
nevolence and  peace,  or  raise  the  hand  to  perpetrate  "  the  curst  resolve  un- 
moved by  pity's  smart ;"  it  is  to  them  we  are  to  trace  the  influence  of  those 
causes  that  guide  you  to  virtue,  dignity  and  truth,  or  whelm  you,  while  yet 
alive,  beneath  the  funeral  pall  of  vice,  bodily  feebleness,  and  mental  imbe- 
cility. It  is  directly ,  then,  of  the  wretched  consequences  upon  your  men- 
tal and  bodily  organism — of  the  system  of  thraldom  under  which  you  now 
labor,  that  I  have  to  speak,  and  to  prove  that  you  and  your  employers  are 
guilty  of  suicide  by  the  pursuance  of  the  present  system  of  conducting  the 
retail  business  of  this  city. 

When  I  contemplate  the  organism  of  man  and  consider  its  adaptation  to 
those  evidently  intended  and  sublimer  efforts  of  his  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal nature,  I  can  only  give  utterance  to  my  feelings  in  the  language  of  that 
glorious  being,  who  best  illustrated  by  his  own  example  our  capacity  for  in- 
tellectual culture,  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  how  noble  in  reason ! 
how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in  form  and  motion  how  express  and  admirable  ! 
in  action  how  like  an  angel  !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God  ! ' '  Behold 
the  picture  of  the  Poet !  and  ask  yourselves,  even  if  the  Creator  has  en- 
dowed you  with  physical  proportion,  expression,  and  the  germ  of  a  glorious 
intellect,  how  are  you  to  develop  these  qualities,  how  retain  and  cultivate 
them,  till  the  period  when  you  can  gracefully  resign  to  your  descendants  the 
privileges  of  protecting  and  elevating  your  children,  your  species  and  your 
country.  This  wretched  and  miserable  competition,  compels  you  to  drag 
out  your  earlier  years,  those  years  in  which  all  the  formative  and  invigo- 
rating efforts  of  nature  are  struggling  for  liberty,  in  the  poisonous  atmosphere 
of  an  unventilated  apartment,  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  foul  hydrogen  of 
your  gas  lights,  the  sulphurous  radiations  of  your  stoves,  and  the  infinitely 
diversified  and  often  poisonous  particles  that  escape  from  your  merchandise. 

That  there  is  a  natural  principle  of  indolence  in  man,  I  am  almost  ready 
to  admit ;  if  there  were  no  counteracting  moral  agent,  it  would  matter  little 
whether  he  be  compelled  to  crucify  his  manly  energies  in  a  dry  goods  or 
grocers'  shop,  or  at  a  shoemaker's  bench.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  gen- 
tlemen ;  my  democratic  principles,  I  trust,  are  too  well  known  to  permit 
the  idea  that  I  would  throw  discredit  upon  those  pursuits ;  but  I  revere  la- 
bor ;  it  produces,  and  therefore  it  takes  precedence  of  us  all ;  its  value  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  The  principles  of  that  science  I  am  proud  to  teach,  fail 
not  to  convince  me  that  I  might  well  envy  the  laborer,  the  manly  propor- 
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tions  attained  by  the  exercise  of  his  muscles  in  the  pursuit  of  bread.  As 
Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  would  gladly  change  calling  with  the  farmer  or  the 
shipwright,  with  the  certain  assurance,  that  I  should  find  an  occupation 
much  more  congenial  to  bodily  health  and  mental  vigor.  But  it  is  under 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  in  the  open  daylight,  that  emulation  repels  our  nat- 
ural inclination  to  indolence.  It  is  there  that  the  laborer  is  sure  of  receiv- 
ing enough  of  the  vital  fluid  to  permit  the  full  development  of  his  powers, 
and  when  not  overtasked,  I  solemnly  believe,  (though  it  will  be  thought  a 
heresy,)  to  stimulate  his  brain  to  intellectual  effort.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
said  that  the  present  condition  of  society  in  city  life  demands  your  sacri- 
fices. Society  is  indeed  very  sick,  and  demands  all  our  care  and  forbear- 
ance ;  so  feeble,  indeed,  that  tonics  and  placebos  are  very  necessary  ;  and 
the  prudent  physician  is  quite  aware  that  he  must  deal  very  gently  with 
her  opinions,  or  he  will  lose  his  patient  and  his  bill.  Not  being  accustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  such  prudential  considerations,  let  us  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  examining  one  of  her  victims  in  the  shape  of  a  Dry  Goods  Clerk  from 
the  country. 

The  irruption  into  his  native  village  of  some  ill-educated  and  indolent 
schoolmaster,  too  lazy  to  work  and  too  stupid  to  learn  ;  or  the  visit  of  some 
former  neighbor  and  senior  playmate,  now  a  "  merchant  prince,"  with  a 
capital  of  $500,  the  produce  of  a  hard-working  father's  labor,  and  unfor- 
tunately  a  credit  of  $10,000,  has  turned  the  brain  of  the  country  youth, 
and  caused  him  to  look  with  an  eye  of  envy  upon  the  broadcloth,  the 
golden  chain  and  the  massive  seal  ring  so  jauntily  displayed  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  quondam  friend,  and  he  sighs  for  the  hour  when  he,  too,  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  share  so  glorious  a  reality.  Poor  boy  !  his  ideas  of  a 
promissory  note  are  as  yet  limited  to  the  formula  of  a  well-thumbed  Da- 
boll,  and  his  visions  of  the  Sheriff,  to  John  Doe,  or  the  village  Dogberry. 
By  dint  of  indolence  and  importuning  his  good-hearted  parent,  he  leaves 
his  plow,  and  comes  to  the  city  to  realize  those  visions  of  glory  that  have 
so  long  floated  through  his  diseased  brain. 

Deficient  in  education,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  finds 
himself  in  the  giddy  mazes  of  the  city,  seeking  u  a  situation,"  and  en- 
joying the  delightful  aroma  and  delicate  viands  of  a  fifth-rate  boarding- 
house.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  merciful  introduction  to  his  prospective 
happiness  j  he  is  thus  gradually  accustomed  to  breathe  carbonic  acid  and 
other  impurities,  and  inducted  into  the  delicacies  of  the  table  in  future 
domicils :  he  ha3  yet  his  liberty,  and  does  not  realize  his  dignified  posi- 
tion. Should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  "  get  a  situation,"  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  very  hard,  early  and  late,  and  "considering  the  inform- 
ation derived,"    a   sufficient   compensation  for  "  devoting  the  whole  of 
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his  time  to  the  interest  of  his  employer"  he  will  realize  in  addition  for 
the  first  year,  the  elevating  privileges  of  an  under-clerkship.  Should  his 
physical  strength  prove  sufficient  to  endure  the  confinement,  the  dust, 
the  heat  and  the  exactions  often  made  upon  his  patience  and  self-respect, 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  his  moral  nature  will  not  resist  the  temptations  that 
beset  him.  We  are  all  so  constituted  that  constant  change  of  agreeable 
objects,  and  the  stimulus  of  reward  for  our  labor,  are  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  tension  and  equal  distribution  of  our  nervous  power. 

It  is  just  as  idle  to  expect  the  rose  to  bloom  when  deprived  of  light 
and  water,  as  to  expect  the  eye  to  retain  its  brilliancy,  or  the  nerves  and 
brain  their  will  to  direct  the  actions  of  a  youth  toward  the  u  interest  of 
his  employer,"  when  immured  within  a  retail  dry  goods  store,  at  a  salary 
of  "  nothing  and  find  yourself . "  The  flocculent  particles  he  is  contin- 
ually inhaling,  poison  and  irritate  the  lungs ;  the  absence  of  good  air  de- 
bilitates the  circulation  whence  the  body  derives  all  its  energy.  Light  is 
the  stimulus  of  the  eye;  if  it  be  at  all  deficient,  and  all  your  stores  are 
so,  that  delicate  organ  must  suffer ;  it  loses  its  brilliancy  and  expres- 
siveness. 

The  muscles  demand  the  constant  use  and  varied  actions  of  out-door 
labor,  or  they  too  will  suffer  ;  when  the  young  man  perceives  this  increasing 
depression  of  his  bodily  energies,  it  is  not  long  before  the  stimulating  power 
of  alcohol  is  discovered,  and  the  soothing  and  eventually  stupefying  effect 
of  tobacco  ;  the  appetite  becomes  morbid  for  these  stimuli— it  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  powers  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
and  the  circulation,  are  seriously  impaired  by  these  agents.  The  great  evil 
is  not  yet  come.  Gentlemen,  I  seek  not  your  applause  by  withholding  the 
truth.  I  am  conscious  that  the  relations  many  of  you  hold  to  society,  and 
the  respect  you  bear  yourselves  as  men,  render  my  remarks  inapplicable  to 
most,  if  not  all  who  hear  me  ;  we  are  all  aware  that  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  the  gaming  table,  and  the  wiles  of  the  dissolute  of  that  sex  who 
have  lured  such  multitudes  to  an  early  grave,  have  often  induced  forget- 
fulness  of  that  sacred  quality  of  manhood,  that  respects  the  property  of 
the  employer.  I  have  spoken  of  the  stupefying  effect  of  tobacco.  It  may 
be  that  the  self-esteem  of  some  of  my  hearers  will  be  wounded  by  the  re- 
mark, but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  few  more  debilitating  agents  than 
this  deadly  narcotic ;  exclusive  of  its  repulsive  influence  upon  the  breath, 
it  dims  the  luster  of  the  eye  and  prostrates  the  elasticity  of  the  step,  invaria- 
bly producing  dullness  of  perception  and  the  play  of  fancy.  Add  it  not 
then  I  beseech  you  to  the  depressing  influences  of  your  situation.  .Es- 
chew it  thoroughly,  and  do  not  disfigure  your  mouths,  nor  stupefy  your 
perceptive  faculties  with  the  vile  weed. 
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But  I  am  not  here  as  your  mentor  or  your  medical  adviser  ;  a  few  words 
on  the  necessity  of  mental  culture,  and  amusements,  and  I  have  done.  You 
cannot  cultivate  your  mind,  and  derive  a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits  with- 
out time. 

There  are  few  temperaments  sufficiently  powerful  to  reserve  energy  enough 
for  mental  culture,  after  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  confinement  for 
twelve  hours  in  a  store.  A  man  who  does  not  exercise  his  mental  facul- 
ties upon  some  higher  object  than  the  sale  of  a  bill  of  goods,  will  never 
be  able  to  understand  the  laws  which  govern  his  mind  or  body,  the  theory 
of  his  own  business  or  government,  or  the  education  of  his  children.  He 
may,  perchance,  attain  the  tricks  of  the  Whist  and  Faro  table,  and  perhaps 
the  sublimer  mysteries  of  the  Polka.  The  necessity  of  so  refined  and  intel- 
lectual an  accomplishment  to  his  happiness,  will  doubtless  be  more  evident, 
in  proportion  to  his  success  in  checking  his  intellectual  aspirations  ;  and  in 
practice  he  may  reach  such  excellence,  that  his  heels  will  become  lighter 
than  his  head  ;  yet  even  here  a  word  of  caution  may  serve  him.  Strength, 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  exercise  and  temperance,  may  become  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  this  fascinating  diversion.  Should  he  be  too  eager  in  the 
pursuit,  he  may  overestimate  his  partner's  powers,  and  find  it  necessary  to 
bear  her,  languishing,  perhaps  fainting,  from  the  field  of  triumph.  'Twere 
better  to  do  this  gracefully,  and  without  apparent  effort,  than  to  have  been 
at  Palo  Alto  :  should  he  fail  from  want  of  strength,  we  should  not  envy 
him  his  predicament; 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  appear  insensible  to  the  efforts  of  our  Gallic  friends 
and  ancient  allies,  for  our  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  I  trust  we 
shall  always  accord  them  a  full  share  of  merit  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
more  interesting  and  abstract  departments  of  morals,  aesthetics  and  gov- 
ernment ;  we  have  lately  had  sufficient  evidence  of  their  ability  in  these  in- 
teresting departments  of  science,  to  make  us  careful  how  we  question  them. 
You  will,  therefore,  I  trust,  pay  them  due  attention,  not  forgetting  those 
sublime  moral  efforts  in  the  more  imaginative  department  of  ethics,  the 
works  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Paul  de  Kock,  so  benevolently  furnished  at  a 
cheap  rate,  by  a  pious  publishing  house  in  this  city.  Be  assured  that  the 
efforts  of  those  would-be  moralists,  who  would  check  the  diffusion  of  these 
sublime  productions,  only  originate  in  envy  and  inability  to  appreciate  their 
merits,  or  the  real  worth  of  those  worthy  and  religious  gentlemen  who 
publish  them.  The  study  of  the  less  important  authors,  such  as  their  chem- 
ists, physiologists  and  natural  philosophers,  may  be  worth  the  attention  of 
such  of  your  number  as  have  no  relish  for  the  higher  department  of  ro- 
mance ;  they  may  be  serviceable  in  teaching  the  value  of  a  sherry  cobbler 
ox  a  brandy  smash,  as  an  agent  for  liberating  hydrogen  and  improving  your 
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physiological  condition.  They  will,  therefore,  merit  a  portion  of  your  notice, 
because  I  apprehend  that  an  interesting  portion  of  your  number  in  their  zeal 
to  spend  a  profitable  evening,  will  hasten  to  the  library  and  lecture  room 
of  Clinton  Hall  as  soon  as  they  have  closed  their  stores  ;  and  there  are 
plenty  of  laboratories  in  that  neighborhood,  where  these  interesting  chemi- 
cal experiments  may  be  tried — for  a  sixpence.  You  will  likewise  be  able, 
by  the  study  of  chemistry,  to  ascertain  the  value,  as  a  respirable  fluid,  of 
that  remarkably  pure  quality  of  hydrogen,  supplied  by  those  enterprising 
chemists  and  philanthropists  the  Gas  Company. 

Before  you  attempt  to  learn  the  theory  of  your  government,  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  steam-engine,  or  any  such  puerile  matters,  it  would  be  well 
carefully  to  investigate  ancient  history.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
dead  languages,  to  which  I  earnestly  invite  your  serious  attention.  You 
should  carefully  master  the  Heathen  Mythology  from  Jupiter  to  Hercules : 
this  will  give  a  graceful  and  elegantly  classical  savor  to  your  discourse, 
should  you  make  an  essay  of  your  conversational  powers  before  the  ladies. 
But  a  truce  with  pleasantry.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  impertinent, 
if  I  recommend  in  your  general  deportment,  the  advice  of  Polonius  : 

"  Look  thou  character.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  its  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel : 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new  hatched,  unfledged  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel — but,  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  oppressor  may  beware  of  thee  ._  . 

*  #  #  #  * 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  nor  gaudy, 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

#  #  #  # 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be  : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all — to  thine  own  self  be  true  j 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 
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Art.  LXIX. — Pregnancy  under  Extraordinary  Circumstances. 

Medical  cases  are  usually  published  with  one  of  two  motives  ;  either 
for  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement,  or  for  the  instruction  of  others  by  re- 
lating important  and  novel  facts,  and  the  deductions  from  those  phys- 
ical signs,  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  a  true  or  a  false  diagnosis.  If  the 
event  proves  our  diagnosis  false,  then  ought  we  more  especially  if  honest 
in  our  intentions  as  public  teachers,  to  impart  our  experience  to  others, 
whether  it  reflect  credit  upon  us  or  otherwise.  If  we  can,  thereby,  in  a 
lifetime,  erect  a  single  finger-post  to  guide  our  successors  in  their  oft-times 
futile  efforts  to  benefit  their  fellows,  we  have  not  lived  in  vain.  But  if  we 
have  come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  in  a  matter  as  sacred  as  human  life, 
then  withholding  that  knowledge  from  our  profession  becomes  highly 
culpable,  and  in  our  own  opinion,  incapacitates  the  man  who  does  it,  from 
the  ability  to  practice  conscientiously  a  noble  profession,  or  justly  to  re- 
ceive the  respect  of  his  brethren. 

We  have  been  most  earnestly  dissuaded  from  publishing  this  case  ;  but 
we  could  not,  with  the  sentiments  we  have  avowed,  and  which  we  have 
always  entertained,  deprive  the  profession  of  matter  so  extraordinary  and 
instructive  ;  every  fact  that  concerns  the  life  or  welfare  of  woman,  will  ever 
elicit  the  attention  of  the  true  surgeon  ;  we  think  we  fully  understand  our 
own  position  ;  and  if  we  have  not  mentioned  the  names  of  the  very  eminent 
gentlemen  to  whose  kindness  we  were  indebted  for  their  opinions,  it  is  only 
because  professional  courtesy  forbids  it ;  they  are  well  known  by  the  pro- 
fession in  this  city  to  have  given  the  opinions  we  state. 

The  case  is  stated  at  full  length,  because  it  affords  matter  of  interest 
second  to  none  in  the  whole  history  of  Obstetrics.  As  it  is  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  the  profession,  we  make  no  apology  for  the  use  of  scientific 
terms,  and  freely  submit  to  their  decision  the  merits  of  our  explanation  of 
its  real  nature.  The  honest  and  competent  medical  reader  will  at  once 
perceive,  that  a  profound  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  physiology 
as  well  as  the  pathology  of  obstetrics,  and  freedom  from  all  prejudice  or 
other  mean  emotion,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  form  an  opinion  of  any 
use  to  himself  or  others. 

Mrs. ,  a  married  woman,  whose  husband  had  been  absent  more 

than  a  year,  forty  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  one  child  of  seventeen 
months,  born  after  natural  gestation  and  labor,  perfectly  healthy  till  her  ap- 
plication to  me,  and  filling  the  station  of  a  confidential  domestic,  with  the 
highest  character  for  probity,  in  the  family  of  her  employer,  was  sent 
to  me  about  the  beginning  of  April  last.      She  had  been  the  subject,  for 
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about  five  months,  of  gradual  and  permanent  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
in  the  uterine  region,  attended  with  suppression  of  the  menses,  and  extend- 
ing much  more  than  is  usual  in  pregnancy,  toward  the  left  iliac  region; 
the  tumor  was  about  midway  between  the  uterus  and  spine  of  the  left  ilium. 
Enormous  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  would  occasionally  appear  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  period,  and  then  partially  subside  as  suddenly  as  it 
appeared,  leaving  the  abdomen  much  larger  than  usual  at  five  months' 
pregnancy.  At  the  period  of  her  visit  to  me,  the  enlargement  had  be- 
come nearly  permanent ;  it  was  general  as  in  dropsy,  and  the  abdomen,  in 
bulk,  at  least  double  the  size  of  pregnancy.  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  how 
much  of  this  was  due  to  flatus,  and  how  much,  if  any,  to  ascites.  There 
were  neither  morning  sickness  nor  any  enlargement  of  the  breasts  ;  symp- 
toms, I  am  since  informed,  that  existed  in  her  former  pregnancy.  Improp- 
erly influenced  by  the  high  character  of  the  woman  and  the  existing 
symptoms,  but  more  especially  the  great  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  I 
did  not  endeavor  to  hear  the  pulsations  of  a  foetal  heart ;  though  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  this  would  have  been  possible.  The  two  first  gentlemen 
who  subsequently  examined  her,  influenced  by  the  same  reasons,  did  not 
institute  such  an  examination.  The  process,  however,  of  listening  for  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  should  always  be  instituted  with  the  greatest  care, 
as  it  is  conclusive  of  pregnancy. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  before  her  visit  to  me,  she  had  repeatedly,  and 
for  days  together,  endured,  at  intervals,  the  most  violent  expulsive  pains, 
unattended  with  any  discharge  of  blood  :  these  gradually  subsiding,  she 
would  resume  her  household  duties.  At  the  solicitation  of  her  mistress,  a 
lady  of  the  highest  respectability  in  this  city,  and  a  friend,  also  a  married 
lady,  who  witnessed  these  attacks,  she  sought  my  advice,  apparently  fully 
satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  tumor,  and  bent  upon  its  removal  by  an 
operation. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  the  external  exami- 
nation was  conducted  with  great  care  ;  I  discovered  a  movable  tumor  on 
the  left  side  of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  iliac  region  ;  it  appeared  of  unusual 
hardness  for  an  ovarian  tumor,  and  to  present  to  the  touch,  the  same  resist- 
ance usually  felt  in  cases  of  sarcomatous  tumors  connected  with  the  uterus. 
From  the  frequency  of  both  these  affections  so  often  presented  to  my  notice 
in  my  peculiar  department  of  business",  I  was  inclined  to  believe  it  nearly 
solid,  and  connected  with  the  uterus  ;  but  whether  originating  in  the  ova- 
rium or  the  uterus  itself,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself.  To  aid  the  determina- 
tion of  this  important  point,  I  next  investigated  the  condition  of  the  cervix 
per  vaginam  ;  this  was  done  in  the  vertical  position  ;  it  was  found  un- 
usually patulous,  and  projecting  at  least  an  inch  from  the  reduplication  of 
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the  vagina  :  I  use  this  term  in'  preference  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
because  there  was  so  unusual  a  state  of  flaccidity  of  that  organ,  and  it  was 
so  far  from  presenting  to  my  mind  the  least  idea  of  pregnancy,  that  I  should 
not  have  made  a  second  examination  at  that  period  of  the  case,  had  my 
suspicions  been  thoroughly  excited  ;  indeed,  until  the  second  examina- 
tion, the  idea  of  there  being  even  a  tumor  within  the  uterus,  was  never 
for  an  instant  entertained.  The  index  finger  was  passed  repeatedly 
round  the  cervix  and  within  the  os  tincae,  at  least  half  an  inch,  using  great 
pressure  upon  the  perineum  with  the  other  fingers,  which  were  bent  back, 
and  the  force  of  the  pressure  aided  by  the  knee  under  my  elbow,  a  method 
I  have  always  pursued  in  obscure  cases,  and  one  that  will  give  the  sur- 
geon, at  least,  an  inch  additional  facility  in  this  investigation.  The  exam- 
ination was,  as  I  then  thought,  thorough  and  satisfactory,  and  I  gave  my 
opinion  to  the  patient  and  her  employer,  that  she  was  the  subject  of  an  ova- 
rian tumor,  but  reserved  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  an  op- 
eration, till  the  case  should  be  examined  by  others. 

I  furnished  the  patient  with  a  note  to  a  gentleman,  (a  professor,)  of  this 
city,  whose  great  attainments,  practical  experience,  and  elevated  position, 
entitle  his  views  to  the  highest  credit.  From  motives  of  delicacy  I  avoid 
mentioning  his  name,  although  his  great  candor  and  freedom  from  all  mean 
considerations,  warrant  the  belief  that  he  would  make  no  objection  to  its  use  ; 
he  is  known  by  his  contributions  to  science  for  forty  years,  as  one  of  the 
most  admirable  lecturers,  and  sincerest  of  men.  Indeed,  many  prominent 
members  of  the  profession  in  this  city,  know  that  he  gave  his  written  opinion 
that  the  case  was  an  ovarian  tumor,  and,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  his  note 
to  me,  u  a  fit  one  for  an  operation."  This  note  was  delivered  by  the  pa- 
tient, to  her  employer.  A  subsequent  personal  interview  with  this  gen- 
tleman, elicited  the  same  opinion,  although  with  that  far-seeing  sagacity 
and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  ail  who  enjoy  his  confidence,  he  advised 
me  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  operating,  but  to  leave  it,  as  the  patient  was 
determined  to  be  operated  upon,  to  some  other  person  who,  as  he  kindly 
expressed  himself,  uhad  not  wwked  so  hard  for  his  reputation."  Another 
gentleman,  of  equally  high  practical  character,  after  a  full  and  complete 
examination,  gave  the  same  opinion  to  myself  and  the  patient,  and  the 
same  friendly  advice  to  me. 

Still  the  patient,  her  pains  being  of  daily  and  agonizing  recurrence,  im- 
portuned me  with  tears  for  an  operation,  assuring  me  that  she  was  satisfied 
with  the  opinions  and  my  entire  conscientiousness  ;  that  each  daily  attack 
of  expulsive  pains  she  experienced,  was  fully  equal  to  labor,  and  that  she 
would  cause  it  to  be  known  to  all  her  friends,  that  she  demanded  the  opera- 
tion, and  would  incur  all  the  responsibility  ;    but  that  she  was  convinced 
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she  would  live,  if  the  tumor  were  removed.  Every  arrangement  had  been 
made  by  her  kind  mistress,  and  she  wished  it  done  at  once,  and  in  her 
house,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  examined  her.  I 
state  this  fact,  because  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  a  singular 
moral  point,  often  started  in  the  minds  of  surgeons,  viz  :  whether  the  pa- 
tient believes  herself  pregnant,  when  she  asserts  she  is  not,  and  when  she 
is  told  that  the  truthfulness  of  her  confessions,  will  influence  the  surgeon 
in  an  opinion  that  may  cost  her  life. 

The  obscure  character  of  the  case,  and  the  serious  nature  of  the  only  op- 
eration available,  if  our  conclusions  were  right,  induced  me  to  seek  a  third 
opinion.  I  accordingly  urged  her  (for  she  was  very  unwilling,  and  I  had 
to  make  her  compliance  with  my  request,  a  sine  qua  non  to  any  effort  of 
mine  for  her  relief, )  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  lately 
successfully  performed  the  operation  for  ovarian  tumor  in  this  city.  I 
deemed  this  gentleman's  opinion  of  no  less  value  than  the  eminent  sur- 
geons' who  had  already  so  kindly  aided  me,  because  his  recent  experience 
had  led  him  to  a  more  complete  investigation  of  what  we  all  supposed  a 
not  dissimilar  case. 

He  immediately  taxed  the  woman  with  pregnancy,  but  to  her  quiet 
assurance  of  its  impossibility,  and  as  she  informed  me  after  a  very  thorough 
examination,  pressing  down  the  uterus  with  one  hand  and  introducing  the 
greater  part  of  the  other,  "  per  viam  naturalem,"  withdrew  that  opinion  and 
assured  her  "  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  water  within  the  abdomen,  and 
a  tumor  of  almost  stony  hardness  within  the  womb,  and  three  smaller  ones 
attached  to  it."  That  the  larger  one  could  be  removed  by  a  surgical  ope- 
ration, per  vaginam,  and  that  it  would  then  be  easier  to  determine  the  nature 
of  those  without,  if  there  were  any  :  that  if  so,  they  would  probably  subside 
on  the  removal  of  the  intra  uterine  tumor,  or  if  they  did  not,  that  medicine 
would  aid  them.  The  doctor  was  aided  in  this  examination  by  another 
gentleman  of  ability,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  it  was  otherwise  than  a 
thorough  one  ;  he  is  not  only  abundantly  competent,  as  the  result  proved, 
but,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  patient,  he  manifested  a  desire  to  aid  her 
by  an  operation,  and  wished  to  see  her  again.  This  desire  was  expressed 
with  every  attention  to  professional  delicacy,  as  the  gentleman  did  not 
know  that  I  possessed  any  claim  to  the  case.  Two  days  after,  this  examin- 
ation was  repeated,  and  the  patient  asked  if  she  was  anxious  to  have  the 
operation  performed  ;  to  her  reply  that  she  was,  the  gentleman  assured 
her  he  would  do  it  whenever  she  desired. 

The  patient  being  aware  that  this  opinion  was  the  last  one  that  would 
precede  a  probable  operation  endangering  her  life,  and  having  been  the 
mother  of  a  living  child  born  after  a  natural  labor,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
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suppose  she  would  endeavor  to  mislead  me  ;  she  gave  her  account  with  every 
appearance  of  sincerity.  This  opinion  coming  as  it  did  from  a  source  en- 
titled to  respect,  induced  me  again  to  make  a  very  thorough  examination. 
I  now  used  the  same  method  adopted  by  the  last  gentleman,  introducing  the 
whole  hand  sufficiently  far  to  pass  it  around  the  larger  periphery  of  a  per- 
fectly smooth  ovoid  tumor  as  large  as  a  goose  egg,  attached  or  proceeding 
from  a  neck  apparently  connected  with  the  substance  of  the  uterus  ;  imme- 
diately on  one  side  of  this  base,  there  were  two  smaller  projections,  one  at 
least  as  large  as  half  a  pullet's  egg,  the  other  smaller ;  these  were  not 
pedunculated,  but  had  a  base  apparently  connected  with  the  uterine  sub- 
stance. Pressure  after  the  manner  of  ballottement,  allowed  no  upward 
movement  of  the  tumor  ;  its  lateral  movements,  however,  were  quite  free. 
The  surface  of  these  three  tumors  were  perfectly  smooth,  and  presented  to 
my  mind  no  other  idea  than  the  lining  of  the  uterus,  in  which  organ  my 
fingers  undoubtedly  were.  On  passing  the  os  uteri,  I  recognized  the 
same  patulous  state  and  projection  of  the  neck,  that  existed  on  my  first 
inefficient  examination. 

It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  June  and  nearly  three  months  from  the  first 
investigation  ;  the  only  thing  that  induced  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  pass- 
ing the  ligature  around  this  supposed  tumor,  was  its  remarkable  hardness, 
and  the  existence  of  the  two  others,  evidently  of  the  same  general  character, 
though  not  quite  so  hard ;  this  hardness  now  induced  a  doubt  that  they 
were  of  a  schirrous  character,  and  if  the  larger  one  was  removed,  not  only 
its  base,  but  the  others  would  pass  at  once  into  a  state  of  ulceration,  and. 
speedily  produce  hectic  and  death.     Still  after  a  further  delay  of  a  fortnight, 
during  which  the  expulsive  pains  continued  daily,  I  felt  reluctantly  obliged 
to  operate,  and  appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose.     With  the  view  of  secur- 
ing the  presence  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  given  an  opinion  in  the 
case,  I  called  upon  him,  and  made  as  I  thought,  an  appointment  with  him. 
to  witness  the  operation  on  the  next  day.      I  wish  it  distinctly  understood, 
that  it  was  only  to  witness  the  operation,  as  this  gentleman  though  he  pro- 
nounced it  a  tumor,  did  not  advise  the  operation  ;  but  it  seems  there  was 
a  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  time  appointed,  and  calling  on  him 
to  accompany  me  to  the  patient's  house,  he  was  not  at  home.     I  was  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Caldwell  for  his  presence  in  this  emergency,  and  any  aid  that 
I  might  require.     Dr.  C.    was  entirely  Unacquainted  with  the   case  andi 
made  no  investigation  whatever  ;  he  merely  accompanied  me  from  courtesy. 
Placing  the  patient  as  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  I  passed  my  entke 
hand  into  the  vagina,  and  this   time  reached  the  b as e  of  the  tumor  with 
my  fingers  ;  feeling  as  before  the  relaxed  cervix  and  os  tincae  with  thd< 

greatest  distinctness .     Then  passing  my  polypus  ligator,  an  instrument  of 
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great  efficiency  and  well  known  to  the  profession,  and  one  with  which  I 
have  repeatedly  operated  upon  uterine  polypi  in  presence  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  this  city,  I  passed  the  ligature  over  the  tumor,  and  was  about 
to  tighten  it,  when  the  great  thickness  of  the  pedicle  now  made  still  more 
apparent  by  the  instrument  measuring  it  as  a  pair  of  calipers,  induced  me 
to  hesitate  :  I  had  not  a  suspicion  of  its  real  nature,  and  only  desisted  be- 
cause I  thought  that  the  patient  would  sink  from  exhaustion  or  inflamma- 
tion during  the  excessive  warmth  of  the  weather,  it  being  the  first  week  of 
July,  before  the  ligature  could  possibly  cut  its  way  through  the  tumor. 
I  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  stating  my  fears  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  remarked 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  draw  it  down,  which  from  its  size  and  hardness 
was  doubtful,  and  I  should  attempt  to  cut  it  off,  the  atonic  state  of  the 
uterus  would  allow  the  patient  to  bleed  to  death  in  a  few  minutes. 

Under  these  awkward  and  distressing  circumstances,  I  immediately  con- 
cluded to  withdraw  the  ligature  and  abandon  the  attempt.     Concealing  my 
tultimate  intention  from  the  patient,  I  merely  informed  her  that  it  would  be 
impossible  at  that  time   to  accomplish  my   design,   and  that  she  must 
endeavor  to  bear  the  disappointment  for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  possible. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  throwing  off  the  ligature  from  the  neck  of  the 
tumor,  by  a  simple  elevation  of  the  handle  of  the  instrument ;  and  here  I 
hope  I  may  remark  without  impropriety  but  with  benefit  to  the  professional 
reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  my  instrument  from  use,  that  no  other  vet 
invented  gives  the  operator  absolute  control  over  the  ligature,  in  cases  of 
difficulty.     The  instrument  is  extremely  simple,  being  little  more  than  a 
wire  sugar  tongs,  with  probe  points  of  lead  perforated  for  the  ligature. 
Any  entanglement  with  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  or  the  probe  point  of  the 
instrument,  is  impossible.     Previous  to  the  single  turn  of  the  instrument 
which  crosses  the  ligature,  and  enables  traction  of  its  two  ends  to  approxi- 
mate the  probe  points  and  strangulate  the  tumor  by  turning  them  into  a 
point  d'appui,  it  may  instantly  be  thro  wn  off  as  I  had  occasion  to  do ; 
.and  after  the  turn  and  the  crossing,  the  surgeon  has  only  to  remember 
which  way  he  has  turned  it,  and  he  can  instantly  reverse  it  and  withdraw 
the  whole  concern.     If  he  has  passed  it  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  tumor, 
lie  will  naturally  make  the  circle  toward  his  left  hand,  if  he  use  the  right  in 
passing  it ;  if  he  has  on  the  contrary,  passed  it  on  the  abdominal  aspect, 
he  will  complete  the  circle  from,  the  right,  ending  it  at  the  left  hand.     In- 
deed the  instrument,  if  it  be  directed  even  by  a  mind  of  ordinary  sagacity, 
may  be  viewed  simply  as  a  prolongation  of  the  fingers.     We  now  invariably 
remove  it  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  the  ligature  to  pull 
the  tumor  away  by,  when  it  shall  separate.     Or  indeed  we  may  anticipate 
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this  process  ;  this  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety  and  great  comfort  to  the 
patient  in  all  ordinary  cases,  on  the  third  day. 

Not  further  to  digress,  the  patient  had  already  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
her  extreme  anxiety,  and  the  great  pain  of  the  operation  ;  and  when  she 
found  nothing  was  to  be  done,  became  much  agitated.  I  soothed  her  with 
the  assurance  of  another  consultation,  and  every  possible  effort  for  her 
welfare  ;  and  administering  a  large  dose  of  morphine,  left  her  to  its  influ- 
ence. 

This  operation,  the  reader  will  observe,  was  attempted  on  Tuesday, 
full  three  months  after  the  first  examinations  by  myself  and  the  two  first 
surgeons  named ;  and  about  a  fortnight  after  that  of  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman. During  all  of  this  period  her  expulsive  pains  were  violent,  and 
often  of  daily  occurrence,  but  they  were  more  violent  after  the  attempt. 
On  Wednesday  morning  of  the  next  day,  there  was  a  sudden  and  enormous 
discharge  of  water,  wetting  the  bed  through,  and  dripping  upon  the  floor. 
It  was  so  copious  that  the  bedding  had  to  be  changed.  The  abdomen  was 
at  once  greatly  diminished  in  size.  My  impression  was  that  there  had 
been  a  rupture  of  the  utero  rectal  reduplication  of  the  peritoneum,  and  that 
I  had  now  got  clear  of  that  complication  that  hindered  the  determination  of 
the  connections  of  the  supposed  ovarian  disease  with  the  uterus,  and  would 
be  enabled  shortly  to  satisfy  myself  of  that  important  fact.  Still,  I  did 
not  harass  the  patient  with  any  proposition  for  a  further  investigation,  as  I 
did  not  dream  of  pregnancy,  and  I  thought  she  had  suffered  sufficiently  by 
our  manipulations.  The  pains  however  continued  at  intervals  all  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  morning.  They  were,  as  she  said,  of  the  same  char- 
acter they  had  been  fop  months  previously.  She  took  a  large  quantity  of 
morphine  during  the  morning,  with  the  effect  of  partially  allaying  them,  or 
at  any  rate  of  interrupting  their  regularity. 

On  Friday,  at  noon,  being  unexpectedly  summoned  to  a  patient  in  the 
country,  and  not  expecting  to  return  till  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  left 
the  case  by  note,  in  charge  of  a  friend,  desiring  him  to  visit  the  patient  that 
evening.  Being  however  confined  to  the  house  by  sickness,  I  was  indebted 
to  his  kindness  for  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Henry  G.  Cox,  who  was  called 
to  the  patient  during  that  night.  Dr.  Cox  informed  me,  that  on  his  visit  the 
case  presented  every  appearance  of  advanced  labor.  He  at  once  made  an 
investigation,  and  found  the  umbilical  cord  descending.  Shortly  after, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  originally  investigated  the  case  arrived,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  the  head  of  a  child  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  was  born,  per  viam  naturalem,  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  child  was  small  but  living,  as  the  heart  pulsated  slightly.  It  died 
shortly  after  birth      It  seemed,  as  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Cox,  to  have  at- 
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tained  the  full  period.     There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  appearance  or 
delivery  of  the  placenta. 

On  Monday  morning  I  returned  and  took  charge  of  the  patient.  In  a 
few  days  she  was  convalescent,  but  ever  since  the  labor  has  had  a  copious 
discharge  of  fetid  matter,  and  much  tenderness  on  pressure  of  that  side,  for 
which  I  have  ordered  nourishing  diet  and  elixir  vitriol.  She  is  now  in  tolerable 
health  though  feeble,  and  has  resumed  her  duties  in  the  family  of  her  for- 
mer mistress.  An  examination  instituted  September  20th  revealed  nothing 
unusual.     The  menses  have  not  returned.     The  discharge  continues. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  case  forbids  its  dismissal,  without  some 
reflections  to  guide  the  reader  in  forming  an  opinion,  which  he  could  hardly 
be  supposed,  however  competent,  at  once  to  command,  without  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  same  personal  interest  and  perplexity  it  has  cost  me. 

In  the  first  place,  the  child  was  illegitimate,  as  the  husband  had  been 
gone  over  a  year ;  and  it  was  alive  when  born.  It  therefore  could  not 
have  remained  in  its  nidus,  wherever  that  was,  over  nine  months  and  a 
half,  even  with  the  most  liberal  views  of  protracted  gestation  and  viability. 

What  was  this  intra  uterine  tumor,  around  the  neck  of  which  the  liga- 
ture was  passed  ?  and  what  were  the  appendages,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  base  of  the  tumor  ?  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  the  head  and 
shoulder,  and  some  other  part,  perhaps  the  ear,  of  the  child.  But  where 
was  the  child  ?  Its  body  and  the  placenta  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  fallopi- 
an tube  ;  and  the  head,  covered  by  the  side  of  the  uterus,  distended  and 
but  little  hypertrophied  by  the  pressure,  was  gradually  pressed  from  the 
upper  part  toward  the  os  tincse,  till  it  occupied  the  position  and  felt  in  all 
respects  like  an  exceedingly  hard  fibrous  or  schirrous  polypus.  A  case 
of  that  disease,  precisely  similar  to  the  touch,  but  somewhat  smaller,  was 
presented  to  my  notice  by  the  kindness  of  Doctors  Hoffman  and  Moore  of 
this  city.  The  face  and  fontanelles,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  complete- 
ly concealed  by  the  membranes  and  the  entire  thickness  of  the  reduplicated 
uterus,  rendering  any  aid  in  diagnosis  from  these  otherwise  conclusive  fea- 
tures impossible.  The  position  of  the  body  outside  the  womb,  rendered 
the  head  movable  laterally,  because  the  uterus  was  not  in  its  healthful 
state  of  hypertrophy  and  natural  contractility,  and  the  head  only  occupy- 
ing the  womb,  it  derived  no  lateral  support  from  the  relaxed  organ. 

What  induced  the  error  of  the  diagnosis  of  an  ovarian  tumor  ?  The  body 
of  the  child,  being  mostly  without  the  womb,  and  lying  in  the  ovarian  tube. 
But:will  the  uterus  enlarge  pari  passu  with  an  ovarian  conception  ?  No  : 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it  in  an  ordinary  ovarian  pregnancy  :  but  remember, 
reader,  in  that  case  the  tube  itself  does  enlarge,  and  for  the  same  reason 
must  the  uterus,  when  any  portion  of  the  child,  as  the  head  or  a  polypus, 
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is  within  it.  In  this  case,  the  conception  occurred  in  that  portion  of  the 
tube  nearest  the  cavity,  and  running  a  full  inch  through  its  walls.  The 
tube  was  probably  occluded  at  its  opening  within  the  uterus  ;  and  the  ovum 
stopping  there,  the  same  physiological  necessity  existed  for  that  side  of  the 
uterus  at  least  to  enlarge,  as  for  the  whole  organ  to  do  so,  or  the  tube  itself 
in  fallopian  pregnancy.  The  foetus  and  the  placenta  must  be  accommo- 
dated, must  grow  :  and  so  the  head  formed  its  nidus,  as  in  interstitial  preg- 
nancy, and  the  body  as  in  the  fallopian  variety.  As  the  head  enlarged  and 
projected  within  the  womb,  it  distended  it  like  a  polypus,  producing  the  same 
atonic  condition  of  the  organ  as  in  that  disease,  and  finally  broke  its  way 
through  that  portion  of  the  uterus  and  adventitious  membrane  that  occluded 
the  tube.  This  happened  on  Tuesday,  when  I  supposed  the  dropsical  ab- 
dominal sack  to  have  burst.  The  extreme  violence  with  which  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  will  sometimes  act,  is  abundantly  familiar  to  every  practical 
accoucheur,  and  quite  sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  a  small  child,  aided  by 
a  favorable  position.  The  labor  was  probably  brought  on  by  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  term,  and  by  my  attempted  operation. 

What  additional  evidence  is  there  that  this  hypothesis  is  correct  ?  The 
constant  and  repeated  attacks  of  expulsive  pains,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
those  that  occur  in  ovarian  conception,  for  months  before  the  actual  labor. 

The  sanious  matter  still  discharging,  and  the  non-return  of  the  menses,  and 
the  local  tenderness,  evince  the  slow  contraction  of  the  fallopian  sack.  But 
above  all  other  proofs,  the  repeated  investigations,  and  more  especially  the  de- 
lay of  two  weeks  after  the  final  one  by  myself,  in  which  the  internal 
tumors  were  fully  made  out :  neither  the  head,  body,  nor  placenta,  could  have 
been  actually  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  for  that  organ  would  have 
been  closed ;  and  even  had  I  forced  my  way  into  it,  miscarriage  must  have  oc- 
curred within  a  day  or  two  at  most.  Did  the  woman  know  she  was  preg- 
nant ?  No  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  she  would  have  run  the  risk  of  her 
life,  when  she  knew  the  first  operation  contemplated,  was  gastrotomy,  and 
then  she  would  most  surely  have  been  detected.  Besides,  she  knew  what 
the  process  of  natural  labor  was,  for  she  had  undergone  it,  and  might  have 
retired  to  some  private  place  and  brought  forth  her  child. 

I  hope  that  the  manner  in  which  this  case  is  narrated,  will  convince  the  med- 
ical reader  that  it  is  reported  with  a  good  motive,  and  that  what  I  have  said. in 
explanation  of  its  probable  nature,  is  not  intended  to  bias  his  opinion,  or  to 
deprecate  any  censure  he  may  be  inclined  to  bestow  upon  me.  The  read- 
er who  has  troubled  himself  to  follow  it  through,  has  a  right  to  expect 
the  author's  views  of  its  real  character ;  and  the  author  to  show  why  he 
was  like  to  commit  so  great  an  error,  and  the  reason,  if  any,  why  that  er- 
ror was  unavoidable  by  the  use  of  any  method  of  diagnosis  at  present 
known  to  surgeons. 
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Art.   LXX. — Nervous  Diseases:    What  are  they?     Diseases  Mimicked 

by  Hysteria. 

u  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  there  exists  in  some  persons  a  much 
greater  readiness  to  take  on  disease  upon  the  application  of  an  exciting 
cause,  than  in  others;  in  persons  of  this  movable  temperament,  spasmodic 
complaints  are  easily  excited  ;  and  the  tendency  to  their  recurrence  is  in- 
creased by  each  repetition  of  them."  This  is  the  language  of  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  observers  our  profession  has  ever  produced,  and  we  have 
placed  it  before  the  astonishing  disclosures  we  are  about  to  make,  of  the 
frequent  imitation  of  local  disease  in  persons  of  the  hysterical  temperament, 
in  order  to  gain  credit  for  truthfulness,  which  we  are  quite  aware  will  not 
be  extended  by  all  the  readers  of  this  article. 

The  case  of  the  young  lady  and  the  frogs,  however  amusing  it  may 
seem,  in  our  first  or  January  number  for  1849,  is  a  fact  that  can  be 
attested  by  Dr.  Mott.  The  one  that  we  mentioned  in  our  book  on  Woman, 
in  which  we  were  summoned  to  prescribe  for  a  lady  who  received  us  in 
her  grave  clothes,  is  equally  true ;  it  occurred,  moreover,  in  a  family 
of  great  worth  and  intelligence  in  this  city,  and  nothing  but  well  di- 
rected and  quiet  ridicule  overcame  it.  We  have  prescribed  for  a  most 
estimable  young  lady,  who  is  afllicted  with  almost  total  loss  of  voice,  at  all 
times  when  not  excited  by  pleasurable  emotions  or  slight  anger.  Many 
clergymen,  who  are  extremely  solicitous  about  their  health,  and  lead  seden- 
tary lives,  and  pamper  their  appetites,  are  also  thus  afflicted. 

Dr.  Watson,  of  London,  remarks  in  his  lectures,  "  You  would  scarcely 
suppose  that  palsy  could  be  simulated  by  hysteria ;  yet  this  is  certainly 
the  case  ;  and  I  have  often  seen  intances  of  it.  The  sudden  occurrence 
of  the  paralysis,  without  any  of  the  symptoms  which  commonly  mark  the 
real  disease,  its  sudden  disappearance,  and,  above  all,  the  supervention 
of  the  hysterical  paroxysm,  will  often  disclose  the  true  nature  of  the 
affection. "  We  have  seen  paralysis  of  the  face,  accompanied  with  inabil- 
ity to  articulate,  occur  in  a  friend,  seventy  years  of  age,  in  a  single 
moment,  upon  the  disclosure  of  the  temporary  triumph  of  a  clique  of  hypo- 
crites, who  were  persecuting  him  in  a  sectarian  society  of  enthusiasts ;  a 
class  of  people,  by  the  way,  who  are  much  afflicted  with  hysteria :  what 
are  called  "  revivals,"  particularly  when  operating  on  young  women,  being 
generally  productive  of  their  most  marked  effect  upon  persons  of  this  tem- 
perament. The  paralysis  of  our  really  excellent  old  friend,  immediately 
left  him  on  the  discovery  of  a  flaw  in  their  plot,  which  disclosed  their 
own  wickedness  and  his  innocence. 
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We  have  prescribed  for  a  woman  under  the  opposite  and  in  such  people, 
oft-times  desirable  condition,  wherein  the  jaws  became  spasmodically 
closed,  after  an  unusual  exercise  of  her  hortative  powers ;  this  condi- 
tion of  things  lasted  for  five  days,  accompanied  with  pantomimic  prayers ; 
she  ate  nothing  during  the  whole  interval,  merely  swallowing  tea,  squeezed 
drop  by  drop  from  a  sponge.  We  scattered  the  illusion,  and  opened  the 
jaws  in  an  instant,  by  a  violent  galvanic  shock,  passed  from  one  angle  of 
the  jaw  to  the  other  ;  producing,  as  we  were  subsequently  informed,  the 
greatest  hostility  in  the  patient,  and  distress  amongst  the  more  peaceable 
members  of  the  family,  from  the  memorable  nature  of  our  remedy  and  its 
success;  for,  as  a  roguish  sister  told  us,  u  there  was  no  hope  of  another 
attack,"  the  remedy  being  too  memorably  disagreeable. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  had  a  patient  in  London,  who  was  afflicted  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  immediate  strangulation,  for  which  she  had  twice  before  had 
the  operation  for  opening  the  windpipe  performed,  as  the  only  method  of 
preserving  life  ;  there  were  the  great  scars  visible  in  her  neck  ;  and  this 
case  recovered  under  shower  baths  and  antispasmodic  medicines  ! 

Another  could  not  swallow  any  food  but  liquids,  for  several  weeks,  from 
imagined  stricture  of  the  gullet  ;  the  surgeons,  not  being  able  to  judge 
positively  of  the  difficulty  by  any  other  process,  passed  a  large  india  rub- 
ber probe  down  the  gullet,  when  she  immediately  went  into  a  violent  hys- 
teric fit,  which  was  followed  by  hysteria  in  several  women  in  the  same 
ward.  We  have  at  this  moment  a  lady  under  treatment  for  uterine  dis- 
ease, in  whom  the  same  difficulty  exists,  and  neither  we  nor  the  husband, 
(a  very  affectionate  man  by  the  way,)  doubt  that  it  is  from  the  same 
cause. 

When  the  first  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  1832,  in  the  House  of 
Refuge,  on  the  male  side,  no  less  than  five  of  the  girls  were  attacked  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  with  imaginary  cramps,  when  the  news  was  carried 
to  them  ;  they  were  all  cured  in  a  few  minutes,  by  dashing  water,  with 
unrelenting  violence  and  great  rapidity,  into  their  faces. 

Dr.  Gregory,  (a  most  humane  and  lovely  character,)  found  this  simula- 
tive habit  so  distressing  in  the  ward  where  he  was  prescribing  for  a  hospital 
patient,  that  he  ordered  a  chafing  dish  of  red  hot  embers,  in  which  he  had 
placed  several  cautery  irons  ;  these  he  proposed,  with  great  gravity,  to  use 
by  applying  them  to  the  spine  of  the  first  one  who  should  be  affected. 
There  were  no  more  cases. 

The  hysterical  breast  is  a  common  affection  in  young  women  ;  we  have 
seen  the  breast  become  slightly  tumid,  and  the  greatest  distress  caused  for 
fear  of  a  cancer  forming.  One  case,  caused  us  much  trouble  to  prevent 
the  application  of  an  arsenical  plaster,  by  a  notorious  quack,    "  to  eat 
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it  out ;"  and  it  was  only  by  representing  to  the  young  woman  the  hideous 
deformity  that  would  follow,  that  womanly  pride  overcame  her  fears.  An 
excellent  author  remarks,  u  If  the  surgeon  be  timid  and  inexperienced,  he 
makes  the  matter  infinitely  worse,  by  applying  leeches  and  fomentations ; 
by  examining  the  breast  at  every  visit ;  and  by  keeping  the  patient's  at- 
tention anxiously  fixed  upon  it."  The  treatment  ought  to  be  directed  to 
the  general  system,  and  the  local  uneasiness  spoken  lightly  of,  or  disre- 
garded. We  were  once  sent  for,  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  remove 
a  breast  for  cancer,  where  this  hysterical  condition  of  things  was  the  sole 
difficulty,  and  it  was  entirely  cured  by  applying  placebos  to  it,  and  ele- 
vating the  health  by  iron,  good  beef  and  exercise. 

Hysterical  coughs  are  very  common  ;  for  years  and  years,  the  person 
harasses  her  friends  with  talk  of  consumption ;  where  nothing  but  free 
exercise  and  careless  indifference  to  her  u  precious  health,"  is  wanting. 
A  jumping  rope  or  a  horse  are  the  best  medicines  for  her.  Those  cases 
are  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  imaginary  prolapsus  of  the  womb.  We 
have  a  sad  scoundrel  in  this  city,  whose  shoulder  braces  and  supporters, 
with  his  farrago  of  some  fifty  medicines,  would  be  laughable,  were  it  not 
for  the  distressing  pecuniary  exactions  he  makes  from  the  victims.  This 
creature  has  published  a  little  book  full  of  wise  saws,  maxims,  and  cer- 
tificates from  people,  who  probably  have  chanced  to  receive  real,  or  im- 
aginary benefit.  These  are  strewn  abroad,  broadcast,  in  the  rail  cars 
and  steamboats,  and  bring  thousands  to  his  clutches.  We  saw  and  advised, 
one  of  them  who  was  taking,  at  one  time,  and  all  mingled  in  one  tum- 
bler, eleven  of  his  medicines  !  which  is  the  actual  direction  in  his  book  ! 

Hysterical  vomiting  of  blood  is  also  common  ;  there  is  something  mighty 
curious  about  this  ;  that  it  is  hysterical,  there  is  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  often 
accompanied  with  the  actual  paroxysm  ;  yet  there  is  the  blood  ;  a  tangible 
and  visible  fact ;  and  that  is  not  simulated.  One  thing  is  comforting  in 
these  cases  ;  the  losrf  of  blood  never  kills  ;  cure  the  hysteria  and  it  stops. 
The  blood  comes  from  the  stomach,  mouth,  or  fauces,  and  not  from  the 
lungs  :  these  cases  usually  cause  the  greatest  anxiety. 

There  is  one  exceedingly  annoying  variety  of  hysteria,  and  that  is  where 
pregnancy  is  simulated.  Women  who  have  either  married  too  late  in  life, 
or  in  whom  from  constitutional  causes  this  desirable  state  is  impossible, 
suffer  their  minds  to  dwell  so  long  upon  the  deprivation,  that  they  fancy 
ten  thousand  symptoms  exist,  and  trouble  their  physician  and  friends  exces- 
sively. We  know  a  lady  in  this  city,  who  has  been  thus  afflicted  for 
seventeen  years;  she  becomes  quite  angry,  and  at  once  dismisses  the 
unfortunate  Esculapian  who  doubts  her  interesting  condition,  and  straightway 
summons  another,  in  turn,  to  receive  the  same  treatment. 
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A  very  common  affection  simulated  by  hysteria,  is  disease  of  the  hip  or  knee 
joint ;  the  patient  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  of  her  complete  inability  to  touch 
her  foot  to  the  floor,  and  will  scream  upon  your  touching  the  skin  never  so 
lightly  :  a  good  way  to  detect  her,  is  to  touch  some  other  part  of  the  limb,  and 
you  will  find  she  will  be  just  as  much  affected  as  though  you  had  touched  the 
part  supposed  to  be  diseased.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  observes  in  his  chapter  of 
hysterical  affections,  "A  young  lady  was  brought  to  London  for  my  opinion, 
who  was  supposed  to  labor  under  disease  of  the  hip  joint.  After  a  careful 
examination  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  one  of  hysterical  affection,  and  that 
there  was  no  actual  disease  of  the  joint.  I  recommended  her  to  leave  her 
couch,  to  which  she  had  been  confined,  and  to  take  exercise,  especially  on 
horseback:  one  day,  she  was  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  donkey 
on  which  she  was  riding,  and  alighted  on  the  foot  of  the  lame  limb, 
standing  with  her  whole  weight  upon  it.  She  felt  a  sudden  snap,  as 
if  something  had  given  way.  This  was  attended  with  acute  pain,  which, 
however,  only  lasted  a  short  time.  She  was  replaced  on  the  donkey  and 
rode  home,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  To  her  great  surprise,  the  former 
habitual  pain  of  the  limb  entirely  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  return  till 
three  months  afterward,  when  it  recurred,  having  the  same  character  as 
formerly,  except  that  it  was  not  combined  with  hysterical  symptoms. 

Hysterical  retention  of  urine  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  of  the  patient's 
submitting  to  the  use  of  the  catheter  for  weeks  and  months  ;  this  is  a  very 
trying  situation  for  the  friends  and  the  physician,  and  it  requires  all  their 
self-command  to  get  along  with  such  a  case. 

Affections  of  the  spine  are  very  often  simulated,  and  here  lies  the  secret 
of  so  much  scoundrelism  amongst  the  creatures  who  sell  apparatus  for 
such  diseases :  one  half  of  them  are  hysterical ;  we  have  repeatedly  seen 
young  women  corseted  and  hooped  with  such  infernal  contrivances,  that  they 
could  never  get  a  fair  breath  whilst  they  were  thus  bedeviled  ;  when  all  the 
while,  if  obliged  to  make  their  bed,  to  sweep  the  floor,  and  milk  a  cow  or 
two  every  day,  they  would  have  as  straight  spines  as  any  hearty  country 
girl,  and  look  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  our  miserable  sex,  a  great  deal  more 
interesting. 

Swelling  of  the  abdomen  from  excessive  secretion  of  wind,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  menstrual  suppression,  and  giving  rise  to  injurious  remarks 
on  character,  is  an  occasional  hysterical  affection  ;  this  being  combined  with 
an  actual  affection,  is  not  always  to  be  treated  without  active  medication, 
because  the  suppression  must  be  restored  or  the  health  will  permanently 
suffer.  All  the  physician's  acumen  will  be  found  necessary  in  these  cases, 
because  they  are  often  pretended  to  conceal  pregnancy,  in  the  hope  that 
the    remedies    given  will  effect  miscarriage.      His    suspicions  may  be 
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awakened  by  the  character  of  her  questions,  and  the  fact  that  the  person  is 
unmarried  ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  admitted,  and  then  the  difficulty 
of  a  judicious  opinion  is  increased  :  such  a  course  of  questioning  and  cross- 
examination  as  surgeons  well  know  how  to  institute,  will  usually  detect  the 
truth,  and  a  tactile  investigation,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart,  will 
generally  suffice  to  elicit  the  truth.  He  has  to  guard  against  mistaking  this 
condition  for  general  or  ovarian  dropsy.  A  patient  was  tapped  in  this  city 
by  one  of  our  "enterprising  surgeons,"  for  dropsy,  who  proved  to  be  preg- 
nant. One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  furnished  by  the  whole  history 
of  surgery,  in  which  the  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder  was  actually 
submitted  to  by  the  patient,  and  performed  by  a  surgeon  who  claims  unusual 
cleverness — when  no  stone  existed  in  that  viscus,  but  where  one  of  a  very 
unusual  character,  was  subsequently  found  where  it  ought  not  to  have  been, 
and  whence  it  might  have  been  removed  by  any  one  not  afflicted  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  operator.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  that  the  surgeon  was  not 
actually  indebted  to  the  patient  herself  for  a  more  skillful  use  of  the  forceps 
than  he  himself  was  able  to  make,  after  he  had  actually  made  the  incision. 
Many  gentlemen  of  this  city  are  perfectly  familiar  with  this  case.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  it  will  form  the  subject  of  special  comment  by  the  learned 
doctor,  (we  beg  pardon,  he  is  now  a  professor,)  and  that  he  will  impart  the 
novel  method  of  diagnosis  to  the,  enterprising  young  gentlemen  of  his  class. 

Violent  neuralgic  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  usually  confined 
to  a  single  spot,  are  frequently  complained  of  in  the  hysterical  temperament. 
They  often  follow  in  the  spot  of  the  incision  made  in  bleeding,  and  are  im- 
puted to  the  unskillful  use  of  the  lancet ;  although  no  unskillfulness  in  tkS 
actual  application  of  the  instrument  exist,  the  cause  of  the  affection  is  often 
really  due  to  the  injudicious  choice  of  the  remedy.  People  of  the  hysterical 
temperament,  should  only  be  bled  under  the  most  urgent  circumstances ; 
such  as  real  or  threatening  convulsions  in  labor.  The  same  local  pain,  would 
in  all  likelihood  follow  the  nervous  debility  produced  by  a  slight  wound  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Many  a  young  physician  has  been  ruined  by 
this  erroneous  practice  and  the  patient's  conclusion. 

Any  trifling  injury  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  may  be  followed  by  the  most 
agonizing  pain  for  many  years  afterward,  even  though  the  injury  be  so 
slight  as  to  escape  all  recollection  ;  this  pain  is  always  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  depressing  emotions  or  unwise  debilitating  treatment,  such  as  severe 
diet,  purgatives  and  the  lancet.  We  have,  at  this  moment  under  our 
care,  a  lady  of  the  utmost  refinement  of  feeling  and  taste,  who  is  constantly 
importuning  the  use  of  that  awful  instrument,  the  trephine,  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  skull  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  which  renders  her 
whole  life  miserable  from  the  most  agonizing  pain  full  three  quarters  of  the 
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time ;  the  only  question  indeed,  with  regard  to  its  propriety  in  this  dis- 
tressing ease,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  hours  of  intermission  when  she  is 
excited  by  the  cheerful  emotions  of  congenial  society,  and  that  she  is  of  the 
hysterical  temperament.  But  we  cannot  yet  conclude  our  remarks  on  this 
subject :  in  our  next,  we  shall  apply  all  that  has  been  said,  and  connect  it 
with  the  subject  of  insanity,  into  which  the  higher  grades  of  hysteria  merge 
by  so  unsuspected  a  gradation,  that  the  closest  observer  often  fails  to  perceive 
when  reason  leaves  her  seat  and  the  patient  merges  into  irresponsibility. 
This  is  a  subject  we  shall  not  attempt  to  shun,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
found  to  our  feeble  powers 


Art.  LXXI. — An  ArtisVs  Reverie. — By  James  Varick  Stout. 

"Spirits  are  not  finely  touched,  but  to  fine  issues." — Motto  selected  by  the  Editor. 

The  artist  rests  in  his  work-chamber — a  spacious  place,  with  walls  in 
middle  tint  and  light  direct  from  heaven.  Statues  stand  about — that  were 
shaped  two  thousand  years  ago  by  such  as  Phidias,  and  three  hundred  years 
ago  by  such  as  Angelo.  Fragments  are  strewn  around ; — the  chamber 
sides  are  alive  with  them  :  here  is  Scott's  death-face — there,  a  bas  relief 
from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  In  a  folio,  are  skillfully  cut  engravings 
by  Doo  and  Finden  after  Raphael  and  Titian,  and  Edwin  Landseer  after 
his  brother.  On  a  table,  lie  softly  penciled  lithographs  from  France,  and 
marvelously  done  daguerreotypes  :  together  with  spirited  drawings  in  pen- 
cil and  crayon — a  cast,  in  porcelain,  of  the  Portland  vase — illuminated 
books  in  vellum — casts  from  antique  gems — bits  of  precious  woods  and 
marbles — tresses  of  hair,  and  an  ebony-and-ivory  cross  and  Jesus. 

Then,  there  are  several  easels,  bearing  works  unfinished ;  such  as  a  stat- 
uette— a  colossal  bust  of  Black  Dan,  remarkable  for  its  massiveness,  pon- 
derous forehead,  bull-like  throat,  down-set  mouth,  sunken,  fire-gleaming 
eyes,  set  in  areola,  and  carelessly  thrown  hair — a  half  length  of  a  cherub 
child,  (almost  an  infant,)  with  its  sinless,  sunny  countenance,  unbroken, 
dimpled,  glee-like  laugh,  (the  eyes  laughing  as  well  as  the  cherry-like 
mouth,)  large  head,  abundance  of  curly,  dangling,  wind-tossed  locks,  tiny 
neck,  and  funny  little  breasts. 

These  works  are  covered  for  the  time  with  damp  cloths :  but  there  re- 
mains one  that  is  yet  uncovered.  It  is  the  bust,  of  life  size,  of  a  very 
lovely  woman,  of  slender  though  full  form,  stag-like. 

She  has  an  oval  outline  of  face,  eyes  like  the  gazelle's,  nose  of  the  cost- 
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liest  Greek  mould,  delicate  and  sensitive  ears  and  nostrils,  and  a  mouth  of 
noble  curvature,  yet  amorous  expression.  The  flower  of  her  form  has  just 
opened  its  capital  leaf:  her  forehead  looks  serene,  and  her  whole  counte- 
nance and  bearing,  teem  with  both  grace  and  guilelessness.  Her  hair  is 
luxuriant  and  silky,  and  gathered  up  so  as  not.to  hide  the  lovely  neck  and 
low- falling  shoulders.  Her  bosom  is  yet  undraped.  And  at  this  work  the 
artist,  as  he  reclines  in  his  chair,  gazes  spell-bound,  as  artists  often  will  at 
their  last-touched  work,  when  the  brain  and  hand  are  tired  and  droop. 

To  the  modeler,  the  sitter  seems  now  present,  now  dimly  away.  The 
effect  of  the  work  on  the  artist's  fame  flits  up  and  off  again.  Professional 
jealousy  and  generosity  wrestle.  The  labor  of  concluding  the  work  is  re- 
hearsed— and  then  all  care  dies  for  the  day  and  pleasure  reigns. 

Fine  dalliance  with  woman's  beauty  will  have  its  echo  :  and  thus  again 
it  fixes  the  head,  arranges  the  hair,  poises  the  neck,  closely  scans  the  scar- 
let lips  and  white  shoulders,  and,  at  pleasure,  casts  on  and  off  the  drapery. 
At  times,  the  artist  has  to  venture  amid  a  bevy  of  the  beautiful  creatures  at 
once,  to  choose  for  a  turn  in  a  knee  or  sweep  of  a  back :  or  form  up  a 
group  like  the  Nymphs  of  the  Bath  :  and  these  indispensable  handmaidens  of 
Florence  and  Rome  .reveal  their  best  charms  at  a  florin  a  day,  or  less. 
Pauline,  a  sister  of  Napoleon,  was  a  favorite  model  with  Antonio  Canova: 
she  stood  for  his  enchantingly  beautiful  figures — the  "  Venus"  and  "  Three 
Graces" — and  thus  her  extreme  loveliness  of  line  and  expression,  proportion 
and  pose,  became,  in  the  famous  marbles,  time-defying — a  source  of  ex- 
quisite delight  and  rich  knowledge  to  trillions  of  gazers  and  students — ado- 
native  to  the  world — elevative  to  our  race,  and  expressive  of  the  noblest 
effort  of  the  Deity.  But,  (to  prick  up  a  dropped  thread,)  "  all  care  dies 
for  the  day  and  pleasure  reigns." 

Our  artist's  unbridled  brain  has  dashed  off  in  quest  of  novel  and  refresh- 
ing scenery,  and  visits  the  mad-house,  dead-house,  poor-house,  and  house 
for  divine  worship  :  or  rambles  to  the  mountain  top  and  dell,  to  drink  in  a 
cup  of  pure  Nature,  returning  to  the  work-room  laden  with  Art's  fruits, 
such  as  the  intellectual  and  vacant  countenance,  the  graceful  and  deformed 
figure,  some  noble  flower  and  leaf,  and  visions  on  visions  of  Christ  and  Satan. 
Soon  its  owner  is  in  a  fit  of  Paradise,  and  whistles  and  sings  in  snatches 
from  Bellini,  recites  from  Burns,  Byron  and  Beranger,  raises  the  shades  of 
Raphael  and  Beatrice,  casts  one  of  Macready's  farewell  looks  at  the  beau- 
tiful woman,  hoots  like  an  owl,  talks  to  himself,  shoves  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  dances  round  like  a  wild  Indian,  recklessly  elbowing 
and  nearly  capsizing  an  angel  or  two,  as  well  as  old  Moses. 

Next  comes  the  long,  slender,  and  curly  Turkish  pipe  fed  with  fragrant 
tobacco,  and  the  genius  puffs  and  puffs,  and  blows  the  room  full  of  clouds, 
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stretches  out  his  legs,  and  bundles  his  head,  neck,  body  and  arms  all,  in  a 
heap  in  the  big  chair,  just  like  old  Sam  Johnson. 

Now  he  snaps  with  his  nose  at  every  pipe  puff,  as  if  the  brain  seemed 
scarcely  right  yet — at  length  he  gazes  vacantly  at  the  fire — feels  perfectly 
happy — (ghosts  are  watching  for  their  time  of  empire,)  he's  nearly  off — 
the  fire  flames  seem  like  gold,  and  silver,  and  copper,  and  the  sky  and  Da- 
mascus-blade blue — the  blaze  is  forked,  needle-pointed,  like  fountain  jets 
and  sprays.  Now  it  leaps  about,  now  makes  a  scythe-like  swath.  The 
wood  sings ,  and  the  coals  spit,  and  sputter,  and  glow,  and  change  color 
like  the  chamelion,  and  chirp,  and  chatter,  and  grow  gray  and  turn  to 
ashes.  The  beauty  and  pride  of  the  forest  is  cut  up  into  odd  pieces  that 
perish  by  auto-da-fe — now  they  break  away  from  the  stake,  and  now  they 
are  tongsed  back. 

The  pipe  drops  unwittingly  to  the  smoker,  who  reposes  with  a  corpse-like 
stillness  ;  not  in  simple  sleep,  but  bodily  trance  and  profound  mental  reverie. 
For  a  time  he  is  loose  from  all  earthly  chains,  and  roams,  through  ages  after 
ages,  o'er  a  theater,  with  hell  for  its  footstool  and  heaven  for  its  crown,  and 
vice  versa.  Where  God  and  Satan  lock  together  in  tragedy  and  farce, 
grief  and  joy,  love  and  hate  ;  where  the  lip  of  falsehood  enriches  the  lip  of 
truth ;  the  tear  attends  to  misery,  and  the  chamber  of  death  is  but  the 
portal  to  fresh  life  ! 

The  rain-storm  refreshes  the  faded  grass,  and  the  globe's  revolutions  bal- 
ance its  clouds,  and  Night  and  Morning  bear  the  gentle  twilight. 

Sin  calls  for  the  Redeemer  ;  a  dark  and  slippery  way  raises  the  value  of 
a  covert  under  the  grandest  wing  ;  and  what  but  the  darkest  ground  of 
night  can  wear  the  richest  set  of  stars  ? 

Envy  not  the  artist  his  brilliant  pleasures,  for  he  has  to  return  to  op- 
posite things,  that  seem,  by  contrast,  as  the  rack,  and  drop,  and  stifling 
inquisition  cell  !  He  has  no  even  tenor  to  his  way.  His  mind  sweeps 
through  hell  as  well  as  heaven.  He  has  to  embrace  the  Magdalen  and 
Christ,  imps  and  angels,,  plump  youth  and  pleated  age,  mountain  pinnacles 
and  cavern  floors,  all  the  passions,  strange  comminglings  of  character  and 
color,  anatomy,  history,  mythology,  costume — he  has  to  search  deformity 
to  find  beauty,  turn  over  the  hill  to  find  the  jewel ! 

Some  live  long  like  Domenechino,  but  almost  all  receive  an  early  death 
like  Raphael.  Life  is  hurried  through  to  get  quickly  at  its  finest  essence. 
Remember  Bulwer's  u  Warner,"  his  young  corpse  sitting  in  a  chair  in  a 
gallery  of  art  at  Rome  ;  the  fair  hair,  the  while,  playing  aboii  the  insensate 
face  and  shoulders,  by  the  sportings  of  the  wind,  like  little  ones,  w,ho  whisper 
to,  and" kiss,  and  otherwise  caress,  but  mother's  clay.  Well,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  such  Warners ;  hundreds  who  enthusiastically  love  great  art — so 
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love  it,  as  to  forget  to  sleep  well,  eat  well,  and  follow  the  rules  of  heat  and 
cold.  So,  covet  not  this  one's  lot,  as  he  enjoys  his  momentary,  though 
golden  Vision.  God  is  with  him  now,  but  even  now  the  tempter  is  re- 
turning. The  diamond  sheds  about  itself  a  precious  and  quite  splendid 
glory,  uniquely  splendid,  but  its  possession  is  often  accompanied  by  an  un- 
happy train.  Its  ownership  and  guardianship  are  big  with  care,  as  well  as 
pride  and  beauty  ;  they  continually  do  cry  for  things  to  match.  Paste  is 
more  plentiful  and  modest,  and  infinitely  more  unfluctuating.  It  remains 
safe  when  the  diamond  is  insidiously  stolen  off.  The  one  has  a  serene  and 
unchanging  climate ;  the  other  a  day  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  month  in 
the  mines  of  Siberia. 

The  vision  that  floats  first  is  that  of  the  Building  of  the  Earth,  and 
our  reverist,  in  lounge  so  sloven,  closed  eye,  frozen  body,  and  with  brain 
on  fire,  follows,  by  the  lamp  of  his  soul,  and  with  deep  wonder  and  affec- 
tion, the  hand  of  the  divine  Guide. 

A  black,  opaque,  dancing  ball  appears.  It  expands  and  lightens  up : 
larger  and  larger  it  grows  ;  becomes  tremulous  and  full  of  creeping  mites, 
and  now  assumes  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  shapes,  and  all  the  striped 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

The  earth's  life  has  begun — centuries  pass  along  ;  and  millions  of  years, 
the  chaotic  needle's  point  springs  up  into  a  mass  gigantic  of  matter,  animate 
and  inanimate.      The   living  things  creep,  or  wind  along  on  their  bellies, 
none  of  them  stand  erect !     A  dusky  light  broods  over  all ;  a  cold,  heavy 
twilight.     All  colors  look  shadowy,  sickly,  unbrilliant,  and  of  insipid  tinge 
Generations  after  generations  of  the  worm  and  lizard,  are,  at  long  inter 
vals,  the  mere  focus  of  the  Almighty's  burning  glass,  and  become  fused  info 
vast  masses  of  granite  and  marble,  and  immense  caverns  of  rock,  sealeG 
for  the  time,  with  lava.     Vines,  of  humble  shape,  run  wild  and  get  ei> 
tangled  and  kept  down,  like  pinned  net- work,  for  final  petrifaction  by  tl 
Supreme  Chemist ! 

Billions  of  years  flit  by,  and  the  needle's  point  has  expanded  to  a  dianv 
ter  of  nearly  eight  thousand  miles.     The  mighty  ball  grows  more  andmoi 
lit  up,  and  richer  and  richer  in  colors,  and  monsters  as  well  as  mites  peew- 
it.    Mammoths  tread  it  with  a  thundering  footfall  sound :  and  colossal  s^ 
pents  carry  lightning  on  their  tongue- tips,  and  roll  over  the  globe's  f  » 
like  ocean  billows,  and  their  breathings  whistle  like  rushing  winds,  and  sing 
as  the  iEolian  harp  !     Moisture  increases,  and  beds  of  slime  appear,  em- 
basking  the  great  crocodile  ;  and  centuries  of  living  things  are  again  frozen 
into  stone,  to  consolidate  the  throne  of  coming  Man,  and  give  materials  for 
his  pleasure-look,  and  matters  of  utility.      Layer  on  layer  of  the  dead 
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remains  of  by -gone  time,  sleep  in  their  graves  spoon-fashion — fragments  of 
the  dead — clay  to  mould  the  living  ! 

The  giant  caverns,  so  still  throughout  the  march  of  ages,  now  burst 
off  their  lava  seals,  shake  the  whole  globe,  stretch  their  walls  angrily  above 
the  surface  for  miles,  and  then  clap  on  their  caps  conical.  Hecla,  Etna, 
Vesuvius,  and  Cotopaxi !  dread  fellows  those,  to  belch  forth  flames  of  fire, 
spit  up  balls,  and  slobber  molten  stone  !  Grand  designers  those  for  ice 
bridge,  leaping  cataract,  and  dizzy  staircase  !  Mighty  demons  those,  to 
fascinate,  and  smother,  and  embalm  whole  cities  at  a  time,  and  build  to 
them  amusing  monuments  of  sport  and  horror  !  Spirit  so  choice  !  ye  buckle 
Naples  city  to  the  instep  ;  look  down  upon  the  clouds  and  wear  them 
as  a  belt,  and  claim  best  lip-touch  from  our  Lord  of  light !  Starters  of 
rockets  !  Mortars  of  war  !  Miserly  collectors  of  the  ancient  statue,  vase 
and  wedding-ring  !  Why  sing  ye  like  the  thunder-claps  and  mutter  like 
the  field  of  Austerlitz  ? 

Now,  bowels,  veins,  and  arteries  appear,  to  fill  themselves  with  mam- 
moth, ibex,  forest  leaf  and  tree3  to  yield  to  after  times  beds  of  both  coal  and 
marble.  Away,  in  the  ocean's  lonemost  parts,  rise  countless  piles  of  coral 
and  stiff,  crimped,  spongy  looking  stone  foliage,  a  thousand  times  larger  than 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt !  Vast  structures  of  the  worm,  rising  step  by  step  to 
be  chief  giant !  Generous  creatures  !  to  strip  your  arms  of  your  peculiar 
ornament,  to  please  the  little  child,  both  civil  and  barbaric  !  Oracular 
voices  !  that  join  all  cheerily  with  myriad  others  to  declare  that  u  united 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  and  render  it  quite  wonderless  that  the  poor 
worm  when  winged  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  Soul ! 

Now,  a  profusion  of  materiel  exists,  for  Man  to  show  his  cunning  work- 
manship, and  well  supply  his  wants  legitimate.  Away  with  his  winged 
servitors,  to  bring  in  the  Earth's  lamps — the  golden  sun,  the  silver  moon, 
and  the  ever-dancing  stars  !  Now  start  the  messenger  comets  ;  and  hark 
to  that  strain  of  angel-sung  music,  and  now  the  voice-play  of  heaven's 
grand  artillery,  while  the  unconscious  shape  of  Adam  is  lifted  from  its 
bed  of  descending  clouds,  by  a  group  of  angels,  and  placed  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  be  breathed  upon  by  the  Lord  God  ! 

THE  GARDEN. 

A  divine  scene.  Nature  unbroken  by  Art.  A  climate  most  delicious : 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  and  grand  shapes,  infinitely  varied.  The  waters 
seem  as  magic  mirrors,  clasping  to  their  bosom  the  sublimest  revelations 
of  the  sky — the  storm — the  calm — the  cloud-done  battle  pieces — clusters  on 
clusters  of  glittering  stars  and  planets,  and  the  air-sailing-and-diving  bird. 

The  lily  and  the  stag  are  looking  at  themselves — and  the  simple  daisy 
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too.  There  are  no  dim  eyes  abroad — no  checked  heart  currents — no  halt 
movements — not  a  stammering  tongue.  Ecstasy  of  feeling  is  regnant — all 
shapes  and  colors  harmonize.  The  earth  has  just  washed  itself ',  and  every 
blade  of  grass  is  bespangled  with  dew.  All  nature  is  a  harp  in  tune,  and 
every  breath  gives  forth  the  note  exultant. 

The  melody  of  the  bird  and  bee,  and  the  soft  whisperings  of  the  breeze- 
swayed  grass,  chime  in  with  the  voices  of  the  streamlet,  the  tear-drops  of 
the  rock  clefts,  and  the  never-tiring  waterfalls  that  are  hissing  and  dashing, 
curling  and  flashing,  tumbling  and  sparkling,  and  casting  up  their  spray  as 
incense  toward  the  Divine  halo. 

Luscious  fruits  abound,  and  so  do  wonderfully  interwoven  arbors.  The 
ivy  embraces  and  adorns  the  oak.  Handsomely  curve  the  valley  and  the 
hill,  and  ' '  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ! ' '  The  elephant  treads  in 
state — and  bounds  the  colossal-headed  lion — and  darts  the  basilisk  and 
hare.  The  elegant  and  lithe  tiger,  well  displays  his  coat  of  ermine,  springs 
o'er  the  long  lawns,  and  leaps  tremendously  amid  the  congregations  of  the 
rocks :  and  the  peacock  proudly  flaunts  its  tail  of  satin,  emerald,  and  gold. 
Forests  stand  like  armies,  yet  mingle  in  sweet  converse  as  the  tenor  with 
the  bass.  They  catch  and  play  in  tune  with  the  nightingale  and  eagle,  and 
welcome  to  their  arms  the  serpent  and  the  dove.  The  fish  sport  noiselessly 
in  school,  or  leap  delightfully  along  in  single  leap,  or  summerset  thrown  o'er 
their  looking-glass — or  further  still,  as  knights  in  tourney,  have  sham  bat- 
tles done  in  gorgeous  scaly  armor  eclipsing  that  of  supple  Saladin.  Flow- 
ers throng  the  paths  and  water  sides,  and  give  away  their  perfume.  How 
fragrant  is  the  air  and  big  with  innocent  intoxication.  All  things  are 
chanting  praises  to  heaven's  center — but  such  as  we,  may  but  feebly  ima- 
gine and  make  note  of  the  infinity,  majesty  and  highly  divine  impress,  of 
the  first  home  of  our  own  and  Nero's  chief  forefather — whose  one  child 
was  an  angel  boy,  whose  other- — a  mere  fratricide. 

And  over  all  this  nobility  of  nature  looks  the  monarch  Adam — his  figure 
erect,  countenance  serene  and  of  soft  smile,  and  whole  shape  and  action 
significant  of  grace,  intelligence,  agility  and  strength.  His  skin  is  glossy, 
limbs  round,  chest  spacious,  and  hair  of  fine  thread,  rich  color  and  high 
polish,  hanging  in  clusters  about  the  ivory  face,  neck  and  shoulders. 

Rather  than  a  monarch  he  seems  himself  a  God  !  and  at  his  Apollo-like 
presence,  the  lambs  skipped  for  joy,  and  the  grandest  hills  and  caverns 
sharply  clapped  their  hands. 

He  walks  proudly  over  his  domain — gazes  with  rapture  at  mountain, 
tree  and  flower — 'tastes  of  the  most  delicious  fruits — closely  scans  the  daE* 
zling  palace  dome — inhales  the  faultless  air,  and  yet  he  murmurs. 

With  perfect  self-possession  he  openly  complains  that  every  creature  but 
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himself  hath  its  mate,  while  his  own  life-harp  lacks  the  sympathetic  string, 
as  all  pleasure  and  glory  chiefly  consist  of  a  sweet  interchange  of  soul,  and 
life's  best  enjoyment  dies  out  at  its  first  breath,  unless  it  lock  with  a  respon- 
sive heart-beat. 

The  ever-listening  God  said  "  sleep  !"  and  Adam  slept,  to  awake  like 
the  Sun  with  the  Moon  by  its  side — the  silver  with  the  gold.  By  him  lay 
the  maiden  Eve,  at  whom  he  gazed  with  perfect  joy.  And  the  noble  and 
beautiful  pair  arose  like  the  eyelids  of  morning,  and  throughout  the  event- 
ful day  they  chatted,  and  ate,  and  drank,  and  reclined  together:  and  the 
pulses  of  their  every  glance  and  wish  arose  and  fell  in  unison.  At  length, 
they  heard  the  electrifying  voice  of  their  Creator,  saying  in  sonorous  tones, 
"  One  fruit  in  this  garden  is  mine,  exclusively  so  ;  eat  not  of  it  lest  the  spell 
of  your  present  perfect  happiness  be  broken,  and  you  wed  many  a  misery  : 
but  when  you  closely  approach  this  fruit  you  will  meet  with  a  last  warning." 

Then  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  lovers  sat  a  shadow.  They  stood  at  first  ab- 
stractedly, yet  soon,  with  ear  alert,  to  listen  to  philosophy  and  prophecy 
done  by  a  passing  serpent. 

"  I  see,"  (it  said,)  u  the  mightiest  magnet  'gainst  the  lightest  needle — the 
finite  'gainst  the  infinite — who'll  be  the  conquering  hero  ?  An  apple 
changes  like  painter's  pencil  from  grave  to  gay,  from  weal  to  woe,  from 
bay  to  cypress  and  a  crown  of  thorns  !  A  ladder  pointed  to  the  sky,  reels 
off  its  scalers  into  ruin,  yet  the  fox  climbs  on  to'ard  Zeuxis'  grapes,  the 
bees  will  light  on  Plato's  lips,  the  worm  becomes  an  angel  and  the  serpent 
a  prime  minister!  Again,  I  see,  circuits  on  circuits  of  ages,  and  Sisera 
fighting  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and  a  courtezan  of  Thebes,  building  a 
pyramid  with  the  forbidden  fruit  of  her  debaucheries,  and  now,  a  stolen 
child  returns  to  the  bosom  of  its  mother  at  the  hands  of  superior  wisdom." 
The  serpent's  subtle  tongue  now  stops,  as  the  sun  sets  behind  the  faintly 
blue  hills  and  lingers  on  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks.  Fish  leave  their 
watery  attic,  and  birds  take  to  their  pedestals  and  fold  the  wing. 

Soon  the  royal  lovers  were  o'ertaken  by  the  twilight  with  all  its  gentle-, 
ness  and  witchery.  Then  they  rested  on  a  velvety  knoll  under  a  great 
and  vine -embowered  tree.  Now  they  feel  creeping  over  them  a  delicious 
languor,  and  lean  together  their  ivorial  shoulders  and  rose-entinted  cheeks.. 
Then  Adam  clasps  Eve's  beautiful  form  and  ardently  kisses  and  kisses  her 
scarlet  lips,  looks  with  a  thrilling  delight  over  her  pearly  tracery  of  vein, 
passes  his  fingers  through  the  masses  of  her  cool  and  silky  hair  locks,  clasps 
her  wrists  and  ankles  and  admires  their  delicacy  and  faultlessness  of  chiselry ; 
and  in  every  thought,  glance  and  tou^h,  meets  with  the  sympathetic  harp- 
string  ;  but  lo !   a  serpent  near  them  hissed,  they  start  at  the  intrusive 

sound,  the  unnatural  and  rejected  warning !    while  the  serpent  lies  quite 
voi .  in. — no.  i.  34 
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motionless,  as  around  its  open  and  illuminated  mouth  an  ambitious  and 
music -loving  bird  circles  and  circles,  and  then  darts  swiftly  as  the  light- 
ning into  its  living  tomb  ! 

The  singular  order  of  high  heaven  was  disobeyed,  but  a  mother's  love 
was  won.  The  globe  trembled,  but  was  it  for  grief  or  joy  ?  Clouds  distill 
and  drop  the  dew  ! 

The  trumpet  was  made  to  bray — and  the  hill  of  hymen  is  a  gateway  to 
the  mercy  seat  as  well  as  sepulcher.  The  grandest  passions  and  emotions, 
need  a  world  and  not  a  garden.  The  Supreme  power  can  comprehend  the 
dust  of  the  earth1  in  a  measure, .-weigh  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  measure 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  /of  his  hand :  but"  Lucretia,  a  child  of  disobe- 
dience,  so  loved  virtue  .that  without  it,  life  was  impossible.  Sin  and  peni- 
tence gave  the  Magdalen  to  the  arms'  of  teiinst,  an<£  fashion  spoils  the  waist 
to  feed  the  grave-yard,  and  chisel  youthful  portraits  on  the  costly  tombs  of 
church  and  cloister.  The  world  peoples,  and  Galileos  arise.  The  children 
of  Eden  may  not  guide  Arcturus  with-his  suns,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion, 
or  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  though  they  may  bow  down  and 
harness  up  the  lightning,  blow  back  the  winds,  and  slide  across  the  ocean ! 

So  let  the  old  spot  vacate  :  it's  welcome  to  its  useless,  rusty  gates,  and 
cherubim  and  seraphim  and  flaming  swords.  We'll  roughly  hew  the  pre- 
cipice, not  polish  at  a  pebble  :  and  take  our  apples  as  our  ancestor,  and 
relish  them  the  more,  now  fashionless  are  fig  leaves.  'Tis  true  our  path's 
not  thornless,  with  its  wooden  bible  and  its  gilded  priest — but  they  them- 
selves enhance  the  beauty  of  our  blindman's  dog. 


Injection  for  the  Radical  Cure  of  Ascites. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  the  profession,  that  this  opera- 
tion has  again  been  performed  in  a  case  of  Ascites,  by  Dr.  Otto  Rotton  of 
Brooklyn.  Four  gallons  of  water  were  drawn  off,  and  one  ounce  of  the 
ordinary  tincture  of  iodine  in  a  pint  of  water,  was  injected  through  the 
canula.  The  injection  was  permitted  to  remain  half  an  hour,  and  then 
effectually  withdrawn  by  holding  the  patient  with  the  abdomen  downward, 
upon  the  knees  of  two  assistants,  the  chest  resting  on  the  bed.  The  inflam- 
mation that  followed  was  so  slight,  that  a  few  purgatives  and  evaporating 
lotions  controlled  it.  Having  ourself  advised  the  operation,  we  carefully 
watched  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  although  the  serum  is  slowly  re-accu- 
mulating, the  case  conclusively  proves  that  the  danger  hitherto  supposed 
inseparable  from  such  a  measure,  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  will  prevent 
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its  adoption  in  our  therapeutic  list  of  means  for  the  treatment  of  this 
malady,  when  the  peritoneum  only  is  diseased.  This  case,  though  unsuc- 
cessful as  yet,  will  excite  much  interest  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  second 
so  far  as  we  know,  on  record. 

The  first  ever  reported,  was  by  ourself,  in  the  New  York  MedicalJournal ; 
it  was  that  of  a  patient  of  our  friend,  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Clark,  of  Belvidere,  New 
Jersey.  The  enormous  quantity  of  five  gallons  and  a  half  was  drawn  from 
this  lady  by  us,  in  Dec.  1843.  She  was  twice  subsequently  tapped 
by  Dr.  Clark  ;  on  the  last  time,  that  gentleman  on  his  own  responsibility, 
threw  into  the  abdomen  a  decoction  of  the  common  persimmon,  and  shortly 
after  withdrew  it.  She  recovered  completely,  and  is  now  a  living  monu- 
ment of  his  skill  and  perseverance. 

Dr.  Rotton  selected  the  Iodine  as  probably  the  more  efficient  remedy, 
from  its  great  success  in  hydrocele  ;  reducing  the  strength  from  pre- 
cautionary motives,  induced  by  the  great  extent  of  the  peritoneum,  and, 
the  fear  of  too  extensive  inflammation.  Who  shall  say  it  would  not  have 
been  as  effectual  as  when  used  in  hydrocele,  had  more  Iodine  been 
used  ?  We  shall  observe  in  this  and  other  cases,  the  effect  of  increased 
strength,  and  keep  the  profession  informed.  One  thing  is  certain  :  our 
views  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  from  traumatic  and  at- 
mospheric causes,  have  been  entirely  erroneous,  as  the  late  statistical  tables 
of  the  operation  for  diseased  ovaria  conclusively  prove  ;  it  now  appears  that 
one-third  of  these  cases  recover.  Analogy  would  seem  strongly  to  warrant 
the  same  degree  of  immunity  from  abdominal  injections ;  at  least  in  good 
systems. 


The  New  York  Medical  Gazette. 

We  are  delighted  to  perceive  a  q;reat  improvement  in  our  cotemporary  ; 
the  doctor  continues  his  quack  advertisements,  but  has  rooted  up  a  prom- 
ising flower  garden  which  he  had  planted  in  the  rear,  wherein  he  discoursed 
of  pansies,  dew-drops,  and  forget-me-not's  to  the  young  ladies.  In  its 
place  has  appeared  a  glorious  battery  of  double -shotted  Paixhan  guns,  directed 
against  the  odious  medical  cliques  which  disgrace  our  city,  and  have  reduced 
our  profession  to  a  vile  trade,  in  which  money  is  gotten  under  false  pre- 
tenses. If  the  Still  well  act  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  many  of  the 
uneducated  practitioners  in  this  city,  it  would  only  be  because  hundreds  of 
their  kind  would  perjure  themselves  to  sustain  their  brethren  in  iniquity. 
Does  our  friend  still  belong  to  the  Academy  Clique,  or  Medical  Trades' 
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Union  ?  Give  us  your  opinion  of  that,  beloved  doctor, — you  can  do  it,  if 
you  dare.  There  is  but  one  thing  in  Dr.  Reese's  article  we  disapprove 
of,  and  it  is  that  paragraph  wherein  he  says  the  evil  is  probably  "  some- 
what exaggerated."  No,  doctor  !  the  proof  is  full  and  complete.  What 
say  you  of  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  and  the  New  York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association  ?  What  are  they  ?  Did  you  never  hear  of  them  ? 
don't  be  afraid,  dear  doctor  !  you  can't  serve  God  and  the  devil — speak  out. 
You  have  it  in  you,  and  it  must  come. 


Letter  from  James   Varick  Stout. 

Dear  Doctor  : — I  send  for  your  Scalpel  many  of  my  pen-and-ink  Pic- 
tures and  Statuary.  For  this  number,  the  Artist's  Work- Chamber — 
Cherub  Child — Black  Dan — Beautiful  Woman — Specters  round  the  Chim- 
ney Fire  thrown  into  a  Reverie — Diamond  and  Paste — Earth's  building 
and  Garden  of  Eden,  for  this ;  leaving,  for  successive  numbers,  the  "Death 
of  Abel — Door  of  Dante — Birth  and  Palace  of  Satan — Hell  in  State — Music 
Infernal — Hell's  Grand  Theatricals — Satan's  Speech  from  the  Throne — 
Gallows  and  Galvanic  Battery — Satan's  Sly  Rounds — Philosophy  of  the 
Soul's  Purity  and  Impurity — Fly — Dog — Wild  Horse — Grand  Storm 
Song — Specters  round  the  Decollator — Nonsense  Heraldic — Sculpture's 
Capstone — Old  Egypt — Deluge — and  Crucifixion." 

Intermingled  with  which  are  the  lesser  works  :  Mental  Seers  and  Moslem 
Slippers — Mummery  in  Sacred  Things — Hell's  Cabinet — Paganini — Stars 
and  Garters — Flowers — Line  of  Apelles — Life  Modeling — Mermaid — Tal- 
low Candle — Witchcraft — and  Medical,  Surgical,  Clerical,  Political  and 
Judicial  Policy  and  Fruit." 

Sin  and  virtue  seem  indivisible.  High  art  would  be  impoverished  if 
stripped  of  its  labors  and  conquests  with  Sin's  grief,  madness,  joy,  peni- 
tence, charity  and  mercy.  Raphael  flourished  over  the  stoning  of  Stephen  ; 
Fuseli  ovor  the  face  of  Satan,  and  the  early-dying  sculptor  over  the  ago- 
nies of  Ixion !  Then  there  is  the  Niobe,  Dying  Gladiator,  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  Contortions  of  Laocoon  and  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;  while 
Paganini's  most  masterly  touches  and  imitations  were  those  of  the  sob  at 
the  bier  ;  the  whistling,  roaring,  howling,  moaning,  and  shrieking  of  the 
furjous  storm,  and  the  snapping,  one  after  another,  of  a  poor  girl's  heart- 
strings, when  the  victim  became  virginless,  loverless  and  motherless. 
What  notes  for  victory  and  triumph  ! 

Again — the  artist  is  thankful  for  the  character  of  Shylock  j  the  surgeon 
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for  the  leavings  of  the  scaffold,  and  the  Italian  multitude  for  the  eye-moving 
painting  at  Remini,  which  the  Pope  has  rendered  a  legitimate  miracle,  and 
circle  ted  with  gold  !  Where  are  the  Spartan  few  to  whom  the  Savior's 
mission  may  be  marked  out  on  a  book-leaf  or  less  ? 

Ever  yours,  J.  V.  S. 

[Mr.  Stout's  writings  will,  we  doubt  not,  both  delight  and  instruct  our 
readers.  Mr.  S.  stands  among  us  preeminent  in  works  of  colossal  size 
and  highly  ideal  order.  How  we  should  like  to  see  him  shape  tangibly  the 
heads  of  Christ,  and  those  of  Shakspeare  and  Webster !  Long  since  he 
visited  and  frequented  the  chiefest  European  galleries.  Several  large  works 
in  statuary  have  sprung  up  from  his  own  hand,  and  we  dare  say  that  much 
of  his  brain's  artistic  wealth  will  be  thrown  out  in  the  papers  we  have  com- 
menced publishing ;  they  will  be  continued  in  future  numbers,  and  we 
promise  our  readers  the  grandest  specimens  of  poetic  imagery,  deep  thought, 
and  withering  satire  ever  published  in  our  language  :  in  our  humble  opin- 
ion they  are  not  second  to  Milton,  and  combine  the  beauty  of  Ossian  with 
the  power  of  Carlisle.] 


Private  Lectures  on  Operative  Surgery. 

Notwithstanding  the  miserable  state  of  our  colleges,  the  demand  for 
scientific  ability  of  the  highest  order,  visibly  increases  with  the  growth  in 
wealth  and  population  of  our  large  cities.  The  day  cannot  be  far  distant, 
when  New  York  with  her  teeming  resources,  will  be  able  to  take  honorable 
rank  as  a  focus  of  knowledge  in  all  that  relates  to  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  disease. 

The  powerful  and  well  regulated  self-interest  of  the  American,  will  exact 
and  continue  to  exact  until  obtained,  the  loftiest  excellence  in  those  who 
undertake  to  protect  and  guard  his  active  and  energetic  body.  Now,  be  it 
remarked,  that  although  New  York  has  not  been  lacking  in  men  eminent  in 
the  practice  of  surgery,  she  has  not  abounded  in  scientific  teachers  of  the 
art.  Some  men  by  the  aid  of  natural  gifts,  cultivated  through  years  of 
practice,  have  earned  merited  renown  as  operators,  without  being  able  to 
reach  the  higher  distinction  of  combining  accurate  mechanical  skill,  with 
intellectual  capacity  for  training  and  guiding  the  ambitious  student.  But 
in  old  Europe,  every  great  practitioner  is  a  great  lecturer  ;  and  every  great 
lecturer  will  always  be  able  to  express  himself  on  paper,  with  equal  plain- 
ness, if  not  with  the  same  eloquence,  with  which  he  communicates  oral  in- 
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struction.  To  this  complexion  New  York  ought  and  must  come  at  last ; 
notwithstanding  the  industrious  efforts  of  some  of  our  unread  and  unedu- 
cated practitioners,  to  propagate  the  disinterested  idea,  that  men  who  read 
and  write  well,  "  mere  literary  men,"  as  they  sneeringly  call  their  ed- 
ucated brethren,  "  must  be  poor  and  unsafe  practitioners."  But  New 
York  is  also  advancing  in  the  measure  of  perception  possessed  by  her  other 
citizens,  as  well  as  some  of  her  physicians,  although  their  modesty  may 
fail  to  comprehend  it.  We  advise  these  gentry,  to  buy  up  and  destroy 
that  edition  of  JEsop  that  contains  the  story  of  the  fox  and  his  clipped  tail. 

We  greet  with  great  satisfaction,  Dr.  John  Murray  Carnochan's  an- 
nouncement, that  he  will  deliver  this  winter  at  his  lecture -room  near 
Washington  Square,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathol- 
ogy, adopting  the  plan  pursued  in  "  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris." 
It  was  in  this  branch  of  science  that  the  great  Lisfranc  won  his  real  lau- 
rels, both  as  a  lecturer  and  a  practitioner  ;  although  he  subsequently  sul- 
lied them  by  falsehood,  as  Pauly  proved  in  his  exposure  of  the  true  results 
of  his  operations  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus.      (See  our  May  number.) 

Dr.  Carnochan  is  no  novice  ;  we  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  a  fellow 
student  with  our  truly  distinguished  Preceptor,  Valentine  Mott,  and  well 
know  how  they  were  improved  by  him,  if  not  by  ourself.  His  lectures 
last  spring,  the  result  of  seven  years  European  study,  were  remarkable  for 
their  effective  distinctness  of  purpose.  During  the  forthcoming  winter,  his 
pupils  will  enjoy  peculiar  advantages.  Dr.  Carnochan  is  one  of  the  visit- 
ing surgeons  to  the  Emigrant's  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island  ;  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  practice  on  a  large  scale.  The  Hospital  contains 
about  850  beds,  and  will  therefore  compare  in  extent  and  importance  with 
the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris. 


Mental  Hygiene  ;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Intellect  and  Passions ;  designed  to  show 
how  they  affect  and  are  affected  by  the  Bodily  Functions,  and  their  influence  on 
Health  and  Longevity.  By  William  Sweetzer,  M.D.,  &c.  Second  edition,  re-writ- 
ten and  enlarged.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam,  1850. 

Dr.  Sweetzer  has  placed  us  all  under  the  greatest  obligation  by  this  de- 
lightful book.  We  have  read  every  word  of  it  with  delight  and  satisfaction. 
Read  it,  all  ye  physicians,  mothers,  clergymen,  and  schoolmasters  ;  it  will 
make  you  wiser  and  better  ;  it  will  teach  you  your  duty  toward  your  children, 
yourselves,  and  all  mankind.  We  take  courage,  when  such  men  devote 
themselves  to  public  instruction.  They  show  our  profession  in  its  true 
light,  as  teachers  in  the  temple  of  our  common  humanity.  We  reserve 
our  extracts  for  a  future  number,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  ful- 
filling the  promises  in  our  last. 
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Report  of  the  Trial,  The  People  versus  Dr.  Horatio  Loomis,  for  a  Libel  against  Dr.  J. 
P.  White,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  College.  Verdict  for  De- 
fendant.    Buffalo:  1850. 

We  don't  know  who  sent  us  this  pamphlet,  whether  the  indicted  party 
or  the  indicter  ;  but  we  will  give  them  both  a  piece  of  advice. 

It  seems  that  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  at  the  Buffalo  Medical  College, 
has  had  the  folly  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  "  Demonstrative  Obstetrics' y 
before  his  class.  Aside  from  the  extreme  indelicacy  and  utter  uselessness 
of  the  experiment,  (for  we  believe  the  good  sense  and  decency  of  our  med- 
ical community  will  so  compel  it  to  be  recorded,)  we  will  simply  say,  that 
even  if  it  be  considered  necessary,  which  we  emphatically  deny,  (for  iliank 
God,  this  is  not  France  with  all  her  science,)  it  is  very  certain  that  the  tone 
of  medical  students  throughout  our  country,  must  be  greatly  elevated  before 
they  can  pass  such  an  ordeal  unscathed.  If  there  be  a  sacred  spot  this 
side  the  grave,  it  is  the  chamber  of  a  lying-in  woman  ;  her  welfare  and  her 
feelings  should  ever  be  nearest  the  heart  of  the  true  physician  and  gentle- 
man, but  neither  are  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  uneducated 
young  men  who  frequent  our  colleges.  They  require  the  wholesome  sea- 
soning of  age,  refined  society,  and  domestic  life,  to  make  them  understand 
what  is  due  to  either.  Let  Dr.  White  in  future  attend  to  his  practice,  for 
which  he  is  said  to  be  abundantly  competent ;  and  Dr.  Loomis  cease  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  his  victory,  and  live  to  regret  that  he  ever  made 
the  foolish  affair  public. 
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The  following  are  literal  extracts  from  a  sermon  of  a  distinguished  pre- 
late in  an  adjoining  State,  on  the  death  of  General  Taylor.  Much  as 
we  revere  the  memory  of  so  excellent  a  man,  and  little  as  we  feel  inclined 
to  jest  on  such  a  subject,  we  cannot  but  think  that  if  possible  for  him  to 
have  read  them  in  the  other  world,  he  would  be  amazed  and  mortified. 
We  no  longer  wonder  at  the  prayer  of  the  traveling  preacher,  who  was 
so  sensible  of  the  delicious  dinner  provided  by  his  host,  that,  in  returning 
thanks,  he  prayed  "his  children  might  become  hemispheres  of  grace." 
The  Bishop  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  whole  orb  of  eloquence.  He  af- 
fords a  rare  instance  of  what  may  be  called  the  Autocratic  temperaments 
We  extract  from  the  Missionary,  edited  and  conducted  by  him  :  the  whole 
sermon  is  nearly  equal  to  these  extracts. 

"  But,  chiefly,  is  the  power  of  this  instinctive  superstition  shown,  when 
death  strikes  down  the  princes  among  men.  '  Republicans  intuitively 
feel,  that  some  divinity  doth  hedge  about  a  king.'     [Query,  why  not  a 
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bishop  ? — Ed.]  Who  did  not  feel  a  shudder  crawl  across  his  heart,  when 
that  young  princess,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  England  hung,  all  clustered, 
sank,  with  her  infant,  in  a  grave,  which  seemed,  to  all,  untimely  ?  When, 
lately,  the  meek  widow  of  a  king  passed,  from  the  exercise  of  all  the 
charities  of  life,  into  the  royal  tomb,  at  Windsor,  there  were  everywhere 
among  us,  the  tokens  of  a  sympathy,  which  touched  the  heart.  And, 
when,  nine  years  ago,  our  warrior  President  was  borne,  in  one  brief  month, 
from  the  high  homestead  of  the  nation,  to  the  sepulcher,  beside  the  clear 
Potomac,  what  wave,  in  the  broad  sea,  of  our  whole  vast  Republic,  that 
was  not  stirred  and  tost,  as  when  a  water  spout  is  rent  in  sunder  ?  i  Know 
ye  not' — was  then,  as  now,  the  instinctive,  universal  utterance  of  the  na- 
tion's startled  heart — c  know  ye  not,  that  there  is  a  prince,  and  a  great 
man,  fallen,  this  day,  in  Israel  ?' " 

Then  follows  this  choice  specimen  of  refined  taste  in  pulpit  eloquence  : 

"  A  man  has  fallen.  I  do  not  mean,  a  mere,  male,  human,  individual. 
One,  whom  the  tailor,  rather  than  the  mantuamaker,  clothes.  A  walking 
thing,  that  wears  a  hat,"  &c.  &c.  Shortly  after,  there  is  a  spirit-stirring 
description  of  Gen.  Taylor's  victories. 

The  true  Christian  and  the  man  of  taste,  must  equally  regret  the  choice 
of  such  an  orator.  After  reading  this  sermon,  think  of  Wirt's  blind 
preacher,  u  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,"  and  then  stretching  his  aged 
hands  and  raising  his  sightless  eyeballs  toward  Heaven,  amid  the  stifled 
breath  and  long-drawn  sighs  of  his  congregation,  "but  Jesus  Christ  died 
like  a  God!" 


SODA  POWDERS. 

ESTABLISHING  THE   SCIENCE. 

De  Bonneville  had  been  electrifying  Detroit  by  his  more  than  galvanic  effects 
upon  the  muscles  of  scores  of  his  impressibles,  when  an  enormous  sized  Wolverine, 
'  trying  the  thing'  himself,  found  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  professor,  in  setting 
folks  to  sleep  and  '  makin'  on  'em  cut  up'  afterward ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
furor  of  his  discovery,  off  he  went  to  the  country,  to  lecture  and  diffuse  the  new 
light  which  had  been  dispensed  to  him.  His  success  was  tremendous ;  town 
and  village  said  there  was  something  in  it,  until  his  reputation,  as  in  other  cases, 
begat  him  enemies.  The  Wolverine  Mesmerizer,  after  astonishing  a  '  hall'  full, 
one  evening,  at  some  very  '  promising  town'  or  other,  and  which  bade  fair, 
shortly,  to  be  quite  '  a  place,'  returned  to  the  tavern,  to  be  arrested  in  the  bar- 
room by  a  score  of  'first  citizens,'  who  had  then  and  there  congregated,  'jest  to 
test  the  humbug,'  any  how ! 

'  Good  evening,  PerfessorJ  said  one. 

'  Won't  you  take  a  little  of  the  fluid  V  said  another :  and  this  being  an  evident 
hit  in  the  way  of  a  joke,  the  '  anti-humbugs'  proceeded  to  more  serious  business. 

'  PerfessorJ  said  the  principal  speaker,  a  giant  of  a  fellow,  before  whose  pro- 
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portions  even  the  huge  Magnetizer  looked  small — '  Perfessor,'  said  he,  biting  off 
the  end  of  a  '  ping,'  and  turning  it  over  in  his  jaws  very  leisurely,  '  a  few  on  us 
here,  hev  jest  concluded  to  hev  you  try  an  experiment,  appointin'  ourselves  a 
reg'lar  constituted  committee  to  report !' 

The  professor  begged  to  appoint  a  more  proper  place  and  hour,  &c,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  apprehensions  of  '  the  crowd,'  evinced  the  evident  desire  to  make  '  a 
clean  back  out.' 

4  Perfessor,'  resumed  the  big  dog,  '  ef  we  onderstand  right,  you  call  your  Mes- 
merism a  remeejil  agent,  which  means,  I  s'pose,  that  it  cures  things  V 

The  disciple  of  science  referred  to  several  cases  about  town  in  which  he  had 
been  successful,  to  say  nothing  of  the  '  pulling  teeth'  operation  which  he  had 
just  concluded  his  lecture  with. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  challenger,  '  you're  death  on  teeth,  we  know ;  but  ken  mesme- 
rism come  the  remeejil  over  the  rheumatiz  V 

1  Inflammatory  or  chronic  V  demanded  the  professor. 

'  Wal,  stranger,  we  ain't  much  given  to  doctor's  bottle  names,  but  we  reckon 
it's  about  the  wust  kind.' 

The  mesmerizer  was  about  to  define  the  difference  between  inflammatory  at- 
tacks and  local  affections,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  inquisitor,  who  rather 
allowed  that  as  far  as  the  location  of  the  disorder  went,  it  had  a  pre-emption  right 
to  the  hull  critter;  and  that,  furthermore,  it  was  jest  expected  of  him  that  he 
should  forthwith  visit  the  case,  and  bid  him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  or  he 
himself  would  be  escorted  out  of  town,  astride  of  a  rail,  with  the  accompanying 
ceremonies.  This  was  a  dilemma,  either  horn  of  which  promised  a  loss  to  his 
reputation,  but  the  crowd  were  solemnly  in  earnest.  Already  triumphing  in  his 
detection,  they  began  to  look  wolfish  at  him  and  wise  at  each  other,  so  that  the 
Wolverine  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  demand  boldly  '  to  see  the  patient.' 
We  will  give  the  rest  of  the  story  as  it  was  related  by  the  disciple  of  Mesmer 
himself : 

"  Up  stairs  I  went  with  'em,  mad  as  thunder,  I  tell  you ;  first  at  being  thought 
a  humbug,  and  next,  that  my  individual  share  of  the  American  eagle  should  be 
compelled  into  a  measure,  by  thunder !  I'd  a  gin  'em  a  fight  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  science,  which  would  a  suffered,  any  how;  so  I  jest  said  to  myself,  let  'em 
bring  on  their  rheumatiz  !  I  felt  as  if  I  could  a  mesmerized  a  horse,  and  t  de- 
termined, whatever  the  case  might  be,  I'd  make  it  squeal,  by  thunder ! 

"  '  Here  he  is,'  said  they ;  and  we  all  bundled  into  a  room,  and  gathered  round 
a  bed,  with  me  shut  in  among  them,  and  the  cussed  big,  unenlightened  hea- 
then that  did  the  talking,  drawing  out  an  almighty  bowie  knife  at  the  same 
time.  '  That's  your  man,'  said  he.  Wal,  there  lay  a  miserable  looking  critter, 
with  his  eyes  sot,  and  his  mouth  open — and  his  jaws  got  wider  and  wider  as  he 
saw  the  bowie  knife,  I  tell  ye. 

"  '  That's  the  idee,'  said  the  old  Ingin. 

"  '  Rise  up  in  that  bed,'  said  I;  and  I  tell  you  what,  I  must  a  looked  at  him 
dreadful,  for  up  he  jumped,  on  eend,  as  if  he'd  jest  got  a  streak  of  galvanic. 

"  '  Git  out  on  this  floor,'  said  I,  with  a  wuss  look,  and  I  wish  I  may  be  shot  if 
out  he  didn't  come,  lookin'  wild,  I  tell  ye. 
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Now  cut  dirt ,  daww  you  P  screamed  I ;  and  Jehu  Ginral  Jackson !  if  he  didn't 
make  a  straight  shirt-tail  for  the  door,  may  I  never  make  another  pass.  After 
him  I  went,  and  after  me  they  cum,  and  pr  ehsups  there  wasn't  the  orfullest 
stampede  down  three  par  of  stars  that  ever  occurred  in  Michigan.  Down  cut  old 
rheumatiz,  through  the  bar  room  ;  out  I  cut  after  him ;  over  went  the  stove  in 
the  rush  after  both  on  us.  I  chased  him  round  two  squares — in  the  snow  at 
that — then  headed  him  off,  and  chased  him  back  to  the  hotel  agin,  where  he 
landed  in  a  fine  sweat,  begged  for  his  life,  and  said  he'd  give  up  the  property  i 
Wal,  I  wish  I  may  be  shot  if  he  wasn't  a  feller  that  they  were  offering  a  reward 
for  in  Buffalo  !  I  made  him  dress  himself — cured  of  the  rheumatiz — run  it  right 
out  of  him )  delivered  him  up,  pocketed  the  reward,  and  established  the  science, 
bv  thunder !' " 


BARNUM  AND  JOICE  HETH. 

We  have  always  considered  our  fellow-citizen  of  the  Museum  a  man  of  de- 
cided genius  ;  and  now  that  he  has  placed  us  under  obligations  we  shall  never 
forget,  we  feel  inclined  to  jot  down,  now  and  then,  an  instance  of  his  claim  to 
that  title. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since,  that  Joice  Heth  departed  this  life,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  and  went  to  join  the  innumerable  throng  of  servants  that  waited  upon 
the  illustrious  Father  of  our  country.  Poor  Joice,  who  was  said  to  be  some  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  old,  was  a  smoke-dried  wench  of  some  seventy  years,  found  by 
a  traveling  Yankee  in  a  hut  in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  as  guiltless  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  Washington,  as  she  was  of  her  own  wonderful  age  and  power  of  coining 
money.  She  would  have  gradually  dried  up  into  a  mummy,  had  not  the  lynx-eyed 
Yankee  come  across  her  whilst  selling  his  tins.  After  much  persuasion,  a  few  dol- 
lars and  more  whisky,  she  agreed  to  be  lifted  into  a  sedan-bed,  and,  mounted  on 
an  easy- wagon,  was  carried  off,  to  make  the  grand  tour.  She  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  large  monkey.  At  seventy  years,  rheumatism  and  tobacco  had  ab- 
stracted all  her  juices,  and  left  her  to  appearance  as  near  a  hundred  and  fifty 
as  any  other  age.  No  sooner  had  she  arrived,  than  Barnum  seized  upon  her,  and 
rigged  her  up  for  a  show. 

The  scene  was  inimitable  :  lying  on  a  bedstead,  nicely  trapped  out  with  dimi- 
ty and  fine  blankets,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  saloon  for  convenience 
of  access  and  air,  she  was  plied  with  small  and  comforting  drinks  and  a  pipe, 
whilst  a  well-smoked  and  antique-looking  bill  of  sale  from  one  of  the  Custis  fam- 
ily, duly  certified  by  Dicky  Riker,  was  hung  upon  the  wall. 

She  was  usually  remarkably  tractable,  having  received  her  religious  education 
from  a  shrewd  lawyer  out  of  briefs  at  the  time  of  her  advent,  and  perfectly  cogniz- 
ant of  the  power  of  whisky  and  tobacco  in  producing  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  a  legal  adviser.  She  always  uttered  her  pious  exclamations  in  an  ejaculatory 
manner,  repeating  a  few  short  phrases,  always  the  same,  in  a  very  edifying  way, 
and  reserving  all  answers  to  any  general  questions,  unless  the  words  whisky 
or  tobacco  fell  upon  her  ear,  when  she  would  generally  give  an  expressive 
grunt  of  assent. 
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One  day,  however,  a  Yankee  friend,  who  was  cognizant  of  the  whole  scheme, 
observing  her  with  a  little  less  steam  on  than  was  desirable  to  keep  her  in  train- 
ing, asked  her  in  presence  of  her  keeper,  if  she  remembered  Massa  George,  mean- 
ing her  alleged  illustrious  owner.  A  ray  of  anger  shot  from  the  old  woman's 
hitherto  closed  eyes,  as  she  replied,  "  No  !  debil  take  'em  all ;  don't  know  notin 
bout  him !  Dey  make  me  say  dat  all  de  time  :  gimme  drink !"  The  ladies 
stared,  and  Joice  speedily  got  her  drink,  with  a  soothing  reproof  for  her  im- 
piety. 

But  the  funniest  part  of  the  business  was  when  the  old  wench  died.  Instead 
of  finishing  the  process  of  embalming  so  happily  begun  by  the  whisky  and  to- 
bacco, and  steeping  her  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  muriate,  and  hanging  her  up 
alongside  of  his  mermaid,  in  a  corner  of  the  Museum  to  dry,  where  she  would 
have  been  a  permanent  investment  till  the  day  of  judgment,  she  was  given  up 
to  the  philosophers  for  a  post  mortem. 

The  Magnus  Apollo  of  surgery  at  that  time,  went  to  the  Museum,  duly 
heralded  in  the  papers,  with  all  his  students,  and  what  other  verdant  gentlemen 
he  could  collect,  and  held  a  great  pow-wow  over  the  old  wench.  We  did  not 
enjoy  the  honor  of  being  present,  but  were  informed  that  "the  coronary  and  fem- 
oral arteries  were  ossified,"  and  fully  established  her  great  age.  Indeed,  her 
anatomy  would  have  given  her  a  clean  ticket  for  any  period  short  of  200  years. 
What  a  spectacle  it  must  have  been !  We  are  a  great  people,  and  there  is  but 
one  Barnum.  

THE  RIVAL  COLLEGES. 

Nothing  on  earth  can  be  more  amusing  than  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
brethren  lay  themselves  down  to  their  work  about  these  times,  to  drum  up  re- 
cruits for  their  colleges.  As  soon  as  the  summer  campaign  is  finished,  and  all 
the  balls  at  Saratoga  are  over,  the  comedy  is  transferred  to  the  city,  under  the 
stage  management  of  the  Phenomenon  and  the  hydrophobic  Professor.  No  tribe 
of  wandering  gipsies  or  rope-dancers  can  surpass  their  show-bills,  announcing 
the  enticing  facilities  with  which  their  special  college  abounds,  particularly 
for  "  gentlemen  who  wish  to  revive  (?)  their  medical  knowledge." 

"  To  study  now  it  is  too  late, 
Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate." 

If  they  are  to  be  believed,  one  would  think  it  only  necessary  for  any  country 
youth  to  leave  his  lap-stone  or  his  plow,  to  furnish  himself  with  a  suit  of  black 
clothes  and  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  rush  into  one  door  of  the  college  with  a 
hundred  dollars  in  his  hand,  and  come  out  at  another,  a  u  regular,"  duly  sheep- 
skinned,  and  licensed  to  kill  without  fear  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

A  new  one  was  christened  the  other  day,  with  many  affecting  ceremonies. 
We  were  told  they  put  our  Scalpel  in  the  tin  box  under  the  corner-stone,  but  we 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it, — they  never  could  have  been  so  foolish,  particularly 
the  last  number :  if  they  did,  there'll  be  trouble  in  that  same  box  before  an- 
other season ;  some  evil  will  happen  to  the  college ;  that  end  of  the  wall  will 
blow  up.    This  new  concern  is  modestly  styled  "  The  New  York  College  :"  "  oys- 
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ters  on  the  Canal-street  plan."  The  old  one.  the  "  venerable  Medical  College'' 
(forty  years !  as  old  Sam  said  about  his  whisky,  "  he  very  little  of  he  age") 
"  Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla" — whilst  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  New  York  have  caught  two  new  professors,  and  advertise  "  soap 
and  towels  for  washing" !  Now  this  is  benevolent,  and  rather  thoughtful  of  the 
professors,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  we  see 
about  the  steps.  It  would  be  charitable  to  send  some  soap  and  towels  over  to 
a  friend  of  ours  in  the  other  college,  for  he  seems  again  to  need  attention,  not- 
withstanding the  wet  season. 

By  the  way,  would  it  not  be  well  to  provide  a  soup-house  for  some  of  the  160  pros- 
pective beneficiaries,  and  get  the  Corporation  to  pay  the  professors  for  attending 
the  alms-house  with  "  tickets  to  dine  ?•" — they'll  need  'em,  if  their  list  of  stu- 
dents counts  no  larger  than  last  year.  Out  of  411,  they  recorded  147  paid,  60 
beneficiaries,  and  200,  of  whom  it  could  only  be  said,  if  called,  "  non  sunt  inventi." 
A  spittoon  for  each  one  is  desirable,  and  a  chunk  of  wood  for  whittling,  and  a 
barrel  of  tobacco  would  be  an  inducement.  A  professor  of  medical  manners,  to 
teach  the  young  gentlemen  where  to  put  their  legs,  and  not  to  spit  when  they 
enter  a  parlor,  would  not  be  amiss.  Demonstrative  obstetrics  would  be  enticing 
also,  after  the  good  taste  of  the  Buffalo  brethren.  A  hint  to  the  Phenomenon 
will  answer.  In  short,  we  feel  benevolently 'inclined,  and  will  make  them  during 
the  winter  a  number  of  useful  suggestions.  But  we  never  expect  to  get  any 
credit  for  them.  Alas  !  alas  !  we  fear  they  will  have  cause,  when  we  and  our 
Scalpel  are  no  more,  to  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

"  But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  profler'd  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  misery  we  feel, 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is." 


PATES  DE  FOIE  GRAS.— [des  oies— !>.] 
With  that  desperate  attachment  to  the  viands  and  cookery  of  our  ancestors, 
that  distinguishes  vulgar  people,  we  have  steadily  resisted  all  attempts  of  our 
friends  to  teach  us  the  diet  of  a  gentleman.  Roast  beef  and  boiled  mutton,  have 
always  warmed  our  heart  toward  our  venerable  national  ancestor,  John  Bull. 
We  deserve  the  more  credit  for  this,  because  of  a  family  reminiscence  of  the  re- 
markable scarcity  of  frogs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  residence  of  our  proge- 
nitors on  both  sides,  for  some  two  hundred  years ;  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
we  fear  that  their  national  dietetic  peculiarities  were  derived  from  a  more  vola- 
tile race  than  John  Bull. 

However,  although  we  have  not  yet  sold  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
if  ever  so  hard  pushed,  it  will  have  to  be  for  something  of  a  more  attractive 
character  than  the  hypertrophied  liver  of  a  goose.  We  don't  feel  inclined  at  pres- 
ent to  contest  the  right  of  ownership  to  the  delicate  morsel,  by  the  producer  or 
the  consumer,  as  we  delicately  hinted  in  the  caption.  Let  those  eat  it  who  like 
it :  u  De  gustibus  non,"  &c.  is  our  motto.  We  have  an  idea  that  the  same  kind 
of  people  eat  calves  and  sheep's  brains,  and  certain  other  appendages  of  the  same 
animals,  upon  the  principle  of  Dr.  Redfield,  that  like  begets  like.     As  we  have 
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said  in  another  place,  "  the  predominance  of  vegetative  and  sensual  power  over 
the  intellectual  in  many  of  our  race,  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb  it  would  not  be 
seemly  to  repeat :"  but  "  increased  action  is  followed  by  diminished  power,"  and 
so  we  suppose  they  need  both  the  last-mentioned  delicacies. 

The  German  shoemakers  of  the  lower  class,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  with 
their  noted  love  of  thrift  and  cleanliness,  manufacture  the  delicious  article  under 
their  beds !  they  nail  down  a  goose  by  the  web  of  his  feet  to  the  floor  ;  and  then 
cram  him  with  food.  The  darkness  and  warmth  are  greatly  conducive  to  the  success 
of  the  humane  process  ;  in  a  short  time  they  can  make  the  liver  of  a  goose  weigh  a 
couple  or  more  pounds.  Some  of  our  fashionable  drinking  gentlemen  can  do  the 
same  thing.  These  livers  (those  of  the  geese,  not  of  the  young  gentlemen)  are 
worth  from  three  to  four  or  even  five  dollars,  if  of  aldermanic  fatness.  Whilst 
the  livers  are  increasing  under  the  bed,  the  human  progeny  are  not  diminishing, 
in,the  neighborhood  of  it.  Many  of  the  children  of  this  class  live,  in  spite  of  filth, 
often  deriving  powerful  constitutions  from  their  parents,  whilst  American  chil- 
dren in  the  same  condition  would  die.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  a  shoe- 
maker's shop,  a  beer  and  smoking  room  for  all  who  choose  to  pay,  a  dozen  chil- 
dren, and  five  or  six  geese  under  the  bed  being  foie-gras'd,  &c,  all  eating,  sleeping, 
drinking  and  thriving  in  a  single  room,  and  often  a  cellar-kitchen  at  that.  The 
effect  of  heat,  darkness  and  indolence  in  increasing  the  liver  and  weakening  the 
body,  is  a  subject  we  design  to  take  up  in  a  separate  article.  It  is  too  good  for  a 
Soda  Powder ;  we  intend,  however,  to  adopt  for  it  the  same  title ;  it  seems  pecu- 
liarly pat. 

PLOTS  AND  COUNTERPLOTS. 

Mrs.  Opie  said  there  were  some  people  whose  ideas  of  moral  rectitude  were 
so  crooked,  they  never  could  do  anything  without  a  plot ;  they  even  took  tea  by 
stratagem.  That  stick  that  was  so  crooked  that  it  could  not  lie  still,  is  no  longer 
among  the  missing ;  only  there  are  two  of  them ;  they  are  well  exemplified  in 
two  of  the  professors  of  the  New  York  University.  We  verily  believe  that  if  the 
hats  of  these  two  men  were  blown  off  in  the  street,  they  would  not  go  the  most 
direct  way  to  pick  them  up,  but  would  come  at  them  circuitously  even  if  obliged 
to  go  through  the  mud ;  they  work  their  way  with  sinuosities  along,  crawling, 
like  snakes,  upon  their  bellies.  But  they  have  lately  cajoled  themselves.  When 
the  plan  was  concocted  to  "  enlarge  their  sphere  of  usefulness,"  (as  the  clergy 
say  when  they  go  to  a  larger  salary,)  and  to  form  a  new  clinique  and  take  in  a 
partner  for  Dr.  Mott,  whether  he  would  or  not,  they  were  like  the  Cardinals 
plotting  against  the  Pope ;  they  forget  to  take  his  holiness  into  the  account. 
But  he,  suspecting  their  plots,  and  well  knowing  that  he  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  them,  that  the  dorsal  column  does  to  the  skeleton,  sprung  a  mine  upon 
them,  by  going  to  France,  and  the  moment  the  appointment  was  made  sending 
in  his  resignation.  He  told  us  before  he  went  that  he  would  do  it,  and  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word ;  then  there  was  a  pretty  keLtle  of  fish  j  t&ey  were  all  taken 
aback.  We  gave  our  readers  a  hint  in  our  last  of  what  was  probably  going  on, 
and  now  it  is  all  proved  to  have  been  correctly  surmised,  only  the  flare  up  has 
been  made  public  a  little  sooner  than  we  anticipated. 
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The  silly  frogs  who  found  their  pools  failing  water,  concluded  to  go  down 
into  a  well  where  they  were  sure  to  find  some ;  but  that  sagacious  old  fellow 
who  suggested  to  them  the  possibility  they  could  not  get  up  again,  found  no 
representative  amongst  these  medical  plotters.     Down  they  jumped  plump  into 
the  water,  and  amused  themselves  plashing  about,  and  like  silly  creatures  watch- 
ing the  small  circles  that  followed  their  jumping  and  puffing,  fancying  them- 
selves as  large  as  the  ox,  and  that  the  whole  world  stood  aghast  at  their  doings ; 
when  lo,  that  cool  Quaker  document  arrived  from  Paris,  and  the  mist  was  at 
once  dispelled  from  before  their  eyes.     The  Pope  had  fled,  and  would  not  come 
back  in  time  for  the  lectures,  and  then  all  the  young  farmers  and  shoemakers 
would  go  to  the  other  college.     What  was  to  be  done  %    Jonas  had  been  thrown 
overboard  as  we  prognosticated ;  and  now  they  had  neither  Professor  of  Surgery 
nor  Physic.     In  this  emergency  they  made  a  good  move,  by  appointing  Pro- 
fessors Gross   and  Bartlett,  the   eminent  lecturers   of  Louisville,  Ky.      These 
gentlemen  will  do  all  they  can  to  revive  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  college :  but 
their  situation  is  a  trying  one ;  they  fill  the  stations  of  two  men  as  celebrated 
for  their  talents  as  their  social  virtues.     The  new  Professors,  will  do  all  they  can 
in  the  company  they  are  obliged  to  keep,  to  sustain  themselves  and  their  burden, 
which  they  will  soon  find  to  hang  about  their  neck  like  Sinbad's  old  man  of  the 
sea.     How  far  their  pecuniary  anticipations  will  be  realized,  remains  to  be  seen ; 
we  much  fear  their  knowledge  of  New  York  medical  politics,  will  not  prove 
equal  to  their  abilities  as  teachers. 


OPERATION  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  brethren  have  adopted  a  novel  mode  of  advertising  :  they  have  removed 
their  clinique  to  the  sidewalk,  for  the  benefit  of  increased  publicity.  The  agree- 
ment to  report  their  performances  in  a  celebrated  morning  paper  was  found  too 
expensive.  The  operation  of  counter-irritation  was  applied  to  the  Phenomenon 
a  few  mornings  since,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Broome-street.  An  inter- 
view had  been  previously  had  with  the  afflicted  patient,  and  the  distress- 
ing necessity  communicated  to  him.  The  operator  who  so  kindly  proffered 
his  aid,  was  a  Professor  in  The  New  York  Medical  College.  The  disease 
for  which  the  remedy  was  applied,  was  too  great  activity  in  the  motor  mus- 
cles of  the  tongue,  as  evinced  by  the  remarkable  freedom  of  that  member 
in  the  patient.  The  instruments  selected  by  the  Professor,  were  the  first  and 
second  phalanges  of  the  toes,  and  the  principal  extensor  muscle  of  the 
lower  leg,  and  the  place  of  application  the  os  coxygis.  We  suppose  it  would  be 
classified  by  the  patient,  as  a  breech-presentation.  It  is  to  be  wondered  the 
operator  did  not  use  the  shillalah ;  but  it  is  probable  he  had  no  time  to  go 
home  for  his  national  instrument.  We  have  no  doubt  the  remedy  will  prove 
effective,  and  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  found  merely  an  earnest  of  that  benevo- 
lent feeling  we  should  ever  wish  to  see  cultivated  toward  our  brethren  of  the 
University.  We  are  told  that  another  is  in  prospective,  by  a  distinguished  ex- 
Professor,  upon  the  same  illustrious  little  gentleman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
be  done  before  dinner,  otherwise  the  result  might  be  unfortunate. 
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*  #  *  We  have  received  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  a  colleague  of  the  Phenomenon- 
who  assured  us,  on  the  authority  of  the  patient  himself  (!),  that  the  formidable  opera- 
tion we  have  announced,  was  not  performed  on  his  body.  We  hereby  redeem  oui 
promise  to  that  gentleman,  and  emphatically  deny  that  it  was  done  ;  and  we  think  our 
readers  will  admit  that  the  patient  ought  to  know.  With  our  well-known  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  true  science,  we  called  upon  the  alleged  performer  to  ascertain  the  steps  of 
the  operation  ;  he  told  us  positively  that  he  had  not  yet  operated,  having  only 
announced  to  the  patient  the  necessity,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  perform,  if  the 
disease  persisted.  We  should  have  deemed  this  information  sufficient,  were  it  not  that 
the  operator,  after  modestly  disclaiming  the  honor  to  us,  called  upon  a  very  eminent  sur- 
geon, and  assured  him  positively  that  he  did  operate  as  we  described  :  he  also  repeated 
the  assertion  to  others  :  and  so  we  concluded  he  spoke  the  truth  to  the  majority,  and 
modestly  disclaimed  it  to  us,  for  fear  of  its  publication :  but  as  we  desire  to  keep  the 
profession  well  footed  up  in  oil  fundamental  matters,  we  publish  it  as  told  by  the  operator 
to  the  gentleman  referred  to. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  a  disease,  is  well  known; 
but  we  have  not  yet  experienced  that  condition,  in  which  we  could  not  determine 
whether  we  had  or  had  not  operated.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  interest  of  science  and 
the  credit  of  the  alleged  operator,  that  it  was  well  and  sufficiently  done,  and  will  be 
of  lasting  service  to  the  afflicted  patient. 


SPARKS  FROM  A  TURNIP. 

There  is,  as  our  citizens  know,  a  church  in  the  upper  part  of  Broadway,  with 
no  very  just  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  cathedral ;  nevertheless,  with  its 
wooden  steeple  and  gaudy  windows,  'tis  quite  a  bijou  in  its  way ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  erect  a  chapel  "  for  the  poor"  of  its  congre- 
tion.  One  of  the  vestry,  benevolently  inclined,  was  wont  to  travel  some  distance, 
to  be  shaved  by  a  poor  barber,  a  brother  churchman,  and  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, a  Dutchman.  After  the  daily  crop  had  been  reaped  from  his  pious 
chin,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  satisfaction  he  would  sometimes  become  garrulous. 
One  day,  he  told  John  that  they  (meaning  the  vestry)  had  concluded  to  erect  a 
church  for  him.     "Ah!  vat  ish  dat? — a  church  forme?" 

"  No,  not  for  you  only,  but  for  all  the  poor  of  the  church.  The  poor  people, 
you  know,  John,"  emphasizing  the  poor. 

"  Veil,  veil,"  replied  honest  John,  "  dat  ish  goot,  very  goot  of  you,  mishter 
P .    And  vill  de  Dochter  preach  for  us  doo  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  the  Doctor  is  not  to  preach  there,  only  occasionally ;  but  we'll  get 
you  a  good  preacher, — a  good,  fair  preacher." 

"  Veil,  veil,  dat  ish  right ;  even  if  he  aint  quite  sho  goot  as  te  Dockter."  "  Poor 
peple,  poor  church,  and  I  sphose  poor  heaven,  poor  hell."  "  'Tish  all  right — poor 
tevil,  too  :  yah !  yah  !"  

GREAT  SURGERY  AT  BELLE-VIEW. 

A  short  time  since,  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  in  this  institution,  by  a  young 
gentleman  lately  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons,  and  at  the  first  dip  of  the 
needle  the  artery  itself  was  transfixed !  Of  course,  it  had  to  be  tied  at  either 
end,  and  divided.  One  of  the  colleagues  of  this  young  Dupuytren,  has  the 
piece  of  the  perforated  artery  in  his  possession.  What  should  be  done  with 
those  who  caused,  the  appointment  of  this  gosling  ?  Two  other  operations  of  his 
are  on  hand  and  waiting  space.    We  shall  keep  an  eye  on  him. 
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DR.  ANDREWS'  AERIAL  SHIP 

The  following  pretty  reply  was  made  by  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
The  doctor  is  there  building  his  aerial  ship,  with  which  he  confidently  antici- 
pates his  ability  to  navigate  the  air.  It  is  a  vast  balloon,  of  the  shape  of  two  of 
those  beautiful  vessels  called  Pettiaugurs,  the  one  inverted  upon  the  gunwale  and 
attached  to  the  other.  It  requires  fourteen  hundred  yards  of  the  first  quality 
of  silk,  which  is  already  on  the  spot,  all  varnished,  and  partially  stretched  over 
the  light  frame  of  reeds.  It  is  to  have  a  rudder,  and  a  propelling  power,  which 
is  not  yet  disclosed  by  the  doctor.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  doctor's 
capacity  to  achieve  his  object,  none  who  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him,  will  doubt  his  quickness  of  perception  and  graceful  repartee.  A  gentleman 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  in  want  of  refreshment  in  his  aerial  voyage,  as 
there  were  no  hotels.  He  instantly  replied,  he  would  have  no  occasion  for  them : 
he  would  stop  at  some  of  his  castles  in  the  air.  The  doctor  had  better  send  a 
little  of  his  wit  this  way, — it  would  do  the  brethren  no  harm. 


DINING  IN  GLOVES. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered,  that  one  of  the  special  prerogatives  of  footmen 
and  waiters,  has  been  usurped  by  their  masters ;  the  transposition  of  station  also 
has  often  been  known  to  occur,  by  a  fortunate  midnight  enterprise  on  a  strong 
box,  in  some  of  the  European  capitals,  and  the  consequent  necessary  and  speedy 
intervention  of  the  ocean,  between  the  ministers  of  the  law  and  the  gentlemen 
emulous  of  advancing  their  social  position.  We  are  very  benevolent  here,  and 
willingly  receive  these  fortunate  gentlemen  at  our  tables,  and  send  our  daugh- 
ters to  the  opera  with  them,  and  sometimes  to  the  altar,  especially  if  they  have 
a  title  and  carriage.  The  custom  of  dining  in  gloves,  is  probably  necessary  for 
the  same  reason  long  hair  is  worn  in  countries  where  they  orop  thieves.  It  is 
likewise  serviceable  in  case  of  any  unpleasant  eruption  on  the  hands,  or  marks 
of  menial  pursuits.  Still  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  idea  with  that 
peculiar  practice  of  some  aristocratic  gentlemen,  the  eating  of  asparagus  with 
their  fingers,  and  pushing  the  gravy  at  their  meat  with  a  huge  piece  of  bread. 
The  glove-sellers  will  not  grieve  at  the  fashion,  we  dare  say. 

DR.  MOTT'S  RETURN. 

The  Pope  has  returned  in  good  spirits  and  sound  health ;  but,  alas  for  the 
medical  Cardinals,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  the  Medical  Vat- 
ican is  no  longer  to  be  enlightened  with  his  presence.  We  had  an  interview 
with  the  Doctor  on  the  day  of  his  return,  and  found  him  much  grieved  that  hitf 
cherished  project  of  forming  a  medical  college  of  respectable  character,  was  at 
last  foiled.  The  only  weakness  we  have  ever  found  occasion  thoroughly  to  con- 
demn in  our  Preceptor,  and  for  which  we  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy,  is, 
that  he  never  could  perceive  that  so  many  worthless  men  were  determined  to 
ride  upon  his  shoulders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  now  be  permitted  to  devote 
bis  undiminished  energy  and  vast  experience  to  his  practice,  and  to  consulting 
business,  and  no  longer  be  used  as  a  shield  for  the  incompetence  of  needy 
and  designing  Parasites. 


THE    SCALP  EL. 


Art.  LXXIL* 


The  Shape,  Proportion,  and  Ornament  of  our  Modern  Apartments, 

"  There  be  many  houses  filled  with  winding  stairways 
And  closets,  and  yet  never  a  fair  room." — Bacon. 

Few  persons  enter  a  house  without  immediately  forming  an  opinion  of  its 
occupant ;  and  this,  if  he  be  the  builder  thereof,  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
correct ;  nay,  if  it  be  the  fruit  of  the  winnings  of  his  later  years,  or  the 
toy  of  his  declining  life,  that  man  must  be  a  dullard  indeed,  who  cannot  de- 
tect the  ruling  passion  that  governs  the  mind  of  the  owner,  in  his  ideas  of 
the  temporal  harmonies,  at  least. 

If  his  observation  have  been  directed  through  the  earlier  and  middle 
years  of  life  solely  to  the  attainment  of  the  means  of  gratifying  his  bodily 
wants,  and  securing  a  prospective  subsistence  and  a  comfortable  shelter 
for  himself  and  family,  we  neither  feel  nor  express  any  surprise  at  the 
diminutive  and  ill-lighted  and  ventilated  apartments,  with  the  customary 
redundance  of  stereotyped  ornaments  of  the  plaster  man.  He  belongs  to 
that  class  of  comfortable  gentlemen  who  keep  both  eyes  on  the  main  chance, 
button  up  their  coats  to  the  throat,  ride  down  town  in  the  omnibus,  and 
after  devoting  six  hours  to  the  pursuits  of  the  counting-room,  return  to 
their  palaces,  eat  an  ill  cooked  and  greasy  dinner  of  baked  meat,  read  the 
evening  papers,  snore  awhile  in  their  morocco  chairs  and  slippers,  and  then 
take  up  the  candlestick  and  go  up  the  back  stairs  to  an  unventilated  chamber 
to  bed — Madam  and  one  or  two  of  the  favored  darlings,  having  gone  to  a 
concert  or  the  opera,  to  criticise  music  they  do  not  understand,  and  to  come 
home  and  send  for  the  doctor  to  cure  their  headaches  the  next  day.  That 
this  is  an  epitome  of  the  life  of  most  of  our  city  merchants  is  well  known. 
The  majority  of  those  who  have  wealth  enough  to  own  houses  in  large  cities 
will  always  be  found  of  this  class. 

Although  we  do  not  expect  to  produce  any  change  in  the  plan  of  life,  or 
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of  constructing  their  "  splendid  residences, "  and  intend  to  direct  our  efforts 
to  that  far  smaller  class  who  think  for  themselves,  we  shall  nevertheless  have 
constant  occasion  to  refer  to  the  absurdities  of  the  present  system  of  crip- 
pling the  body  and  debasing  the  mind,  in  a  brick  prison  twenty -five  by  fifty 
or  sixty.     We  are  quite  conscious  that  many  will  reject  our  proposition  for 
the  first  and  second  floors,  who  would  willingly  accept  our  plan  for  the 
kitchens  and  chambers.     It  is  a  comforting  reflection  that  both  parties  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  treat  all  we  say  with  contempt ;  it  will  answer  our 
purpose  quite  as  well  as  though  they  believed  and  adopted  every  word  of  it- 
It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  every  house  must  have  some  kind  of  an 
opening  or  hole  in  front  of  it,  with  its  steps,  more  or  less  in  number,  and  a 
porch — often,  oddly  enough,  (for  Heaven  only  knows  why,)  called  a  stoop 
and  an  entry !  we  would  merely  hazard  the  suggestion,  analogically,  that 
they  were  until  very  recently  so  constructed  that  you   were  obliged   to 
stoop  before  you  could   enter.     If  we  judge  of  the  importance  attached 
to  these  indispensable  appendages,  by  their  cost  and  elaborate  finish,  they 
may  be   fairly  considered  the   most  essential  parts  of  the  house.     Now 
although  we  scarcely  anticipate  the  honor  of  a  perusal  by  the  class  of  gentle- 
men to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  magnificent  displays  of  classic  taste 
and  architectural  simplicity,  we  must  nevertheless  be  prepared  to  defend 
•our  position  in  contending  for  the  abolition  of  the  external  mausoleum,  (for 
it  really  looks  as  though  intended  for  the  owner's  tomb,)  and  the  transfer 
of  the  expense,  in  a  more  useful  and  elegant  form,  to  the  porch  itself  as  we 
would  have  it,  inside  the  house.    We  freely  concede  the  benevolence  of  the 
act  in   placing  such  elaborate   displays  at  the  outside,  for  the   benefit  of 
passers-by  and  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  use  the  enticing  steps  for  a 
dining- table  and  pillow. 

As  the  means  of  people  of  true  taste,  however,  are  apt  to  be  limited,  and 
they  are  often  selfish  and  indifferent  to  external  display,  we  shall  simply 
commence  this  exercise  with  the  query  to  the  wealthier  class  of  house- 
builders — What  would  you  be  at  ?  Yes,  gentlemen,  when  you  erect  these 
splendid  pyramids  of  stone,  what  is  the  precise  object  you  wish  to  attain  ? 
It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  objects  of  cost  not  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
life,  are  designed  to  set  forth  the  owner's  idea  of  taste  and  refinement ;  now 
although  we  often  see  such  a  disposition  of  beautiful  brown  stone,  when 
simply  representing  the  necessary  steps,  columns  or  pilasters,  and  archi- 
traves of  a  street  door,  as  really  pleases  the  eye,  still  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  reflection,  that  any  unusual  degree  of  expense  lavished  upon  these  really 
unessential  parts  of  a  house,  must,  unless  there  be  much  more  than  a  cor- 
responding degree  of  taste  shown  within  doors,  in  the  possession  of  objects  of 
artistic  worth,  show  the  owner  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  higher 
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efforts  of  art,  and  of  necessity  the  still  more  intellectual  abstractions  of  the 
poet  and  moralist. 

But  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  speak  of  this  great  error  in  the 
expenditure  of  means,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  furniture  of  our 
wealthy  citizens  ;  the  only  object  at  present  is,  to  advance  the  idea,  that 
those  who  claim  the  right  to  direct  the  taste  of  their  children  by  such  de- 
monstrations of  their  own  ability  to  appreciate,  should  not  be  disappointed 
if  those  children,  when  their  taste  is  cultivated  by  reflection  and  travel, 
form  opinions  widely  different  from  their  parents,  and  discover  the  mortify- 
ing truth,  that  such  parents,  however  beloved  for  their  affection,  are  no 
companions  in  mental  refinement,  and  are  incapable  of  appreciating  what  can 
really  elevate  the  mind  and  improve  the  understanding. 

For  ourselves,  we  would  aim  at  no  display  in  the  entrance  to  a  house.  It 
should  occupy  the  whole  of  the  breadth  of  the  middle  third  of  our  twenty- 
five  feet,  or  eight  feet  at  least.  A  simple  double  door  of  oak,  with  a  couple 
of  Doric  columns,  should  be  approached  by  four  steps  ;  this  is  the  proper 
number  to  make  an  easy  ascent  of  the  three  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  required 
to  light  our  basement  proper,  as  described  in  our  last  number.  If  the 
double  door,  exclusive  of  the  columns,  were  five,  and  the  windows  on  each 
side  of  it  full  four  feet  each  in  the  clear — by  which  mechanical  expression  we 
mean  the  actual  openings,  exclusive  of  columns  and  window  casings — it 
would  better  suit  our  views  of  light  and  elegant  convenience.  The  street 
door,  being  the  only  one  on  the  first  and  second  floors  which  is  not  to  be 
formed  partly  of  glass,  it  is  more  essential  that  the  windows  should  be  of 
unusual  dimensions,  although  a  very  ample  supply  of  light  for  the  grand 
porch  and  parlors  will  be  attained  by  three  large  windows,  presently  to  be 
described,  over  the  front  door.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  we  design  to  pro- 
duce %  effect,  not  only  by  the  simplicity  of  design,  but  the  uniformity  and 
loftiness  of  the  internal  arrangement  and  proportions  of  our  whole  house,  and 
not  by  attention  to  an  unmeaningly  minute  and  expensive  detail. 

On  entering  the  front  door,  the  visitor  will  find  himself  in  a  porch  or  ante- 
room, twenty-three  feet  square  by  thirty-two  high,  with  two  handsomely 
curved  white  marble  stairways  meeting  on  a  landing  place  of  eight  feet 
square,  directly  in  front  of  the  parlor  door  and  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of 
that  apartment.  Now,  as  the  stairway  is  to  be  four  feet  broad,  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  have  this  landing  place  eight  feet ;  this  is  the  object : 
On  the  sides  where  the  steps  join  it,  the  four  feet  nearest  the  parlor  doot 
form  starting  places  for  a  marble  walk,  next  the  wall  and  encircling 
the  entire  porch  ;  this  gives  access  to  the  front  windows.  This  walk 
is  railed  round  with  a  light  ornamental  railing  of  classic  device,  and 
painted  white  to  match  the  marble  of  the  walk  ;  it  is  supported  by  ex- 
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tremely  light  iron  brackets,  let  into  the  wall,  rendering  pillars  unnecessary  ; 
they  would  be  a  great  incumbrance  to  the  floor  of  the  porch  and  the  stair- 
ways, and  completely  mar  its  lightness  and  space.  On  all  public  occasions 
of  spectacles,  the  front  windows  could  be  reached  as  readily  as  we  now  walk 
from  the  back  parlor  to  the  front  one  ;  and  it  would  be  a  delightful  prome- 
nade in  summer,  when  a  fountain  or  jet  d'eau  might  take  the  place  of  the 
stove,  a  marble  basin  receiving  the  surplus  water,  and  carrying  it  under  the 
floor  of  the  porch  to  the  gutter  in  the  street.  The  effect  would  be  very 
good,  when  looking  over  the  railing  upon  the  marble  floor,  and  jet  d'eau, 
the  winding  stairways,  and  the  statue,  and  up  to  the  lofty  ceiling.  Should 
the  owner  desire  greatly  to  increase  the  beauty  of  this  porch,  by  having  the 
corners  rounded  like  the  parlors,  a  single  window  of  three  lancet  pointed 
divisions,  might  contain  as  many  square  feet  of  glass  as  the  three  that  we 
propose.  Niches  might  then  be  made  in  the  four  rounded  corners,  and  full 
length  statues  placed  therein.  These  would  look  extremely  well  from  be- 
low and  returning  from  the  front  window  toward  the  parlor,  and  again,  those 
on  either  side  the  grand  window,  from  within  the  parlors,  the  great  glass 
door  securing  the  view  at  all  seasons.  For  ourselves,  we  would  undoubt- 
edly adopt  this  arrangement,  as  we  would  care  little  for  the  outside  of  our 
house.  Those  who  are  anxious  for  elegance  there,  might  have  niches  and 
statues  on  either  side  the  window,  without  as  well  as  within  ;  the  effect 
would  certainly  be  fine.  On  occasions  of  entertainment,  music  would 
sound  greatly  better  from  this  walk.  The  curve  of  the  stairways  should 
be  so  formed,  that  the  first  ascending  steps,  at  least  six  feet  in  breadth, 
should  be  situated  diagonally  to  and  immediately  on  either  side  of  the  street 
door  ;  this  diagonal  position,  necessary  for  the  curve,  would  produce  a  far 
more  free  and  elegant  effect,  whilst  the  increase  of  two  feet  would  afford  an 
idea  of  greater  breadth,  and  give  room  for  a  graceful  turn  of  the  iron  hand 
rail.  All  this  should  be  formed  of  two  well  chosen  lines,  and  be  utterly 
free  from  gingerbread  ornament.  The  double  stairway  is  the  only  part  of 
our  entire  plan,  in  which  we  will  allow  that  any  considerable  expense  is  sac- 
rificed to  show.  We  freely  admit  that  one  stairway  would  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  utility  ;  all  will  concede  that  the  effect  of  two  will  be  far  more 
elegant ;  we  are  only  transferring  the  expense  generally  incurred  in  a  first 
class  house  to  the  inside ,  and  changing  the  material  to  a  lighter  color  and 
a  more  agreeable  form,  besides  giving  a  greater  space  for  ventilation,  and 
the  in-door  exercise  of  children,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  city 
life,  in  this  fluctuating  climate. 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  before  we  go  further  with  the  floor  plan  of  the 
grand  entrance,  that  as  it  only  occupies  together  with  the  dining  room  and 
pantries,   fifty  feet  of  the   seventy-five,   we   appropriate   the   remaining 
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twenty-five  square  feet  to  a  spacious  family  sitting  room  ;  this  is  lighted  by 
two  ample  windows,  occupying  the  same  places  they  do  in  our  present  style 
of  single  houses,  the  family  egress  from  the  sitting  room  to  the  parlors  and 
chambers  being  precisely  where  the  back  hall  door  is,  as  we  may  observe 
it  in  most  houses.  This  door  is  made  either  wholly  or  partly  of  glass,  to 
correspond  with  the  windows ;  for  ourselves,  we  would  have  them  lower 
than  usual,  though  not  to  the  floor,  because  we  would  generally  give 
our  children  the  full  liberty  of  this  entire  floor,  and  they  are  usually  no 
respecters  of  glass.  This  rear  door  is  situated  directly  over  the  servants' 
door  from  the  kitchen  ;  both  open  into  a  rear  stairway,  lighted  from 
that  side  forming  the  angle  with  the  back  windows  of  the  house:  the 
back  parlor  door,  and  the  one  above  it  leading  to  the  chambers,  which 
we  shall  explain  in  our  next  number,  are  of  course  directly  over  the  others, 
and  respectively  at  the  ends  of  their  appropriate  flights  of  stairs.  The 
dining  room  having  been  described  in  our  last,  we  need  say  no  more 
about  it. 

The  practical  operation  of  our  plan  thus  far,  will  be  found  as  follows  : 
Persons  requiring  short  interviews  are  to  wait  in  the  porch.  Visitors  of 
ceremony  ascend  the  marble  stairs  to  the  parlor ;  those  intending  a  more 
prolonged  or  friendly  visit,  also  use  these  stairs,  pass  through  the  par- 
lors, and  ascend  to  the  chambers  by  the  door  from  the  rear  parlor,  to  make 
their  toilette.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  meets  every  emergency  demanded  by 
the  conventional  usages  of  city  visitors,  from  the  errand  boy  to  the  intimate 
friend.  We  have  only  placed  the  present  useless  entry  way  in  the  shape 
of  a  grand  porch,  whilst  we  extend  the  stairway  to  the  back  of  our  lot,  at 
present  quite  useless  during  two-thirds  of  the  year  ;  we  moreover  secure  a 
sheltered  way  to  the  water-closets,  and  remove  the  possibility  of  any  offen- 
sive smell  arising  from  them. 

Whether  a  very  spacious  and  well  lighted  sitting  room,  with  an  ample 
dining  room,  above  ground,  and  an  entrance  of  palatial  elegance,  is  not 
preferable  to  the  present  front  basement  and  back  stairway  arrangement, 
let  others  decide.  For  ourselves,  we  desire  to  keep  above  ground  as  long 
as  possible,  and  delight  in  seeing  a  sitting-room  kept  in  admirable  disorder 
by  romping  and  rosy-cheeked  children.  Now  be  it  remembered,  that  this 
necessary  demand  of  nature,  viz.,  romping  within  doors,  is  not  to  be  had  in 
the  presQnt  contracted  front -basement,  often  occupied  during  the  entire 
day  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  to  the  destruction  of  her  health,  to 
save  those  lights  of  her  eyes,  her  two  precious  and  darkly  curtained  par- 
lors with  their  Dromio  arrangement  of  carpets,  sofas,  chairs,  and  inde- 
scribable mantle -ornaments,  unlike  anything  in  heaven,  earth,  or  the  deep. 
Our  plan  allows  seventy-three  feet  in  length  by  twenty-three  in  breadth  of 
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romping-room  for  the  urchins :  the  extra  expense  will  be  found  amply 
repaid  when  settling  the  doctor's  bill ;  but  we  will  soon  prove  that  it  is 
actually  as  cheap  and  often  much  cheaper  than  the  present  plan  of  building. 
A  single  and  ill  lighted  room  is  all  that  can  now  be  had  for  play  pur- 
poses, and  this  only  when  unused  by  the  family.  How  often  children 
are  rebuked  for  those  very  tricks  and  movements  to  which  they  are  irre- 
sistibly impelled  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  being,  because  their  dear 
and  ignorant  mother  is  afraid  they  will  break  some  hideous  china  monster, 
which  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity  to  their  unformed  tastes  to  throw  into 
the  street ! 

To  return  to  our  porch.  We  will  anticipate  the  first  objection  to  be 
waste  of  space.  We  have  in  some  degree  met  that  in  our  last  number,  by 
a  division  of  the  seasons,  and  shown  that  the  use  of  the  yard  is  limited  to 
one  quarter  at  most,  of  the  year  ;  nor  will  this  objection  at  all  apply  to  the 
far  greater  number  of  those  who  would  build  such  a  house  as  we  describe, 
because  they  would  purchase  another  hundred  feet  for  a  garden  and  stables, 
so  that  ample  yard  room  might  be  had. 

The  objection,  however,  to  occupying  so  much  space  as  one  quarter  of 
our  lot  and  two  full  stories,  and  having  a  second  light  for  our  parlor,  is  at 
first  view  too  forcible  for  those  who  possess  but  a  single  lot ;  we  will  there- 
fore meet  it  more  in  detail.  It  will  probably  be  made  with  the  most  per- 
tinacity by  that  class  of  persons,  who  may  with  great  propriety  be  called 
house  stereotypers,  having  full  confidence  in  the  absolute  necessity,  if  they 
would  maintain  their  position  in  society,  of  building  their  entry-way,  car- 
peting their  stairs  and  selecting  their  furniture,  precisely  as  their  neighbors 
do.  One  of  this  class  writes  us  a  friendly  letter,  in  which,  after  kindly 
approving  of  our  labors  in  general,  he  cautions  us  not  to  transcend  our  func- 
tions, and  desires  to  know  "what  in  Heaven's  name  house-building  has  to 
do  with  medicine  ?"  Wliilst  answering  our  friend,  that  we  think  most  even 
of  our  stupid  doctors  could  tell  him  as  well  as  we,  if  they  would,  espe- 
cially when  making  out  their  bills,  and  volunteering  the  opinion  that  a 
Laplander's  hut  as  well  as  a  cellar-kitchen  is  undoubtedly  a  house,  i.e.  to 
its  occupant,  we  will  proceed  seriatim  with  our  more  intellectual  readers. 

Firstly,  then,  to  those  who  do  not  admit  the  argument,  already  advanced, 
and  do  not  at  once  perceive  the  additional  facilities  for  making  an  elegant 
entrance  in  a  space  twenty-three  feet  square  and  thirty-two  feet  high,  we 
will  simply  speak  of  two  additional  points,  viz.  :  facilities  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  parlors,  and  enjoying  an  immunity  from  the  various 
disagreeable  noises  and  often  the  disgusting  exhibitions  of  the  street.  There 
are  at  present  but  three  methods  available  for  warming  our  houses,  viz., 
furnaces  in  the  cellar,  stoves,  and  grates.    The  former,  as  well  as  iron  stoves, 
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are  with  one  accord,  by  all  intelligent  physicians  and  other  correct  observers, 
pronounced  unhealthful :  furnaces  and  stoves  produce  a  distressingly  dry  and 
oppressive  atmosphere,  and  great  prevalence  of  bronchitis,  with  coughs  in- 
numerable, and  often  cause  children  to  die  of  croup. 

Grates,  are  in  very  cold  weather  entirely  insufficient,  destructive  to 
furniture,  and  extremely  dirty  and  troublesome.  Nevertheless,  with  bitu- 
minous or  blazing  coal,  they  are  cheerful  and  healthful  for  some  purposes  ; 
we  would  therefore  always  have  them  in  the  dining  and  sitting-rooms — 
there,  they  may  be  kept  sufficiently  clean,  and  we  do  not  fear  the  damage 
to  costly  works  of  art  or  furniture. 

An  earthen  stove  in  our  grand  porch,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  number, 
and  finished  as  a  pedestal  for  a  statue,  the  whole  to  be  elegantly  disposed 
in  the  centre,  directly  before  the  street  door  and  between  it  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  dining-room,  would  completely  warm  the  porch  and  the  par- 
lors. A  register,  communicating  with  a  large  tube  in  one  angle  of  the 
porch,  would  carry  off  at  pleasure  all  the  surplus  heat  to  the  chambers 
above.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  and  the  iron  tubes  instead 
of  chimneys,  to  be  constructed  and  disposed,  we  will  explain  presently ; 
merely  observing  here,  that  the  present  bulky  chimney,  projecting  as  it 
does  into  the  rooms,  is  only  of  service  to  destroy  their  symmetry,  hinder  the 
tasteful  disposition  of  furniture,  and  afford  facilities  for  the  display  of  very 
bad  taste  in  mantle-pieces  and  their  ornaments,  to  the  exclusion  of  articles 
of  real  worth. 

But  now  for  the  light.  How,  says  the  reader,  would  you  convey  suffi- 
cient light  to  the  parlor,  twenty-five  feet  from  the  street  ?  Let  us  go  into 
this  matter  in  detail.  At  present  we  have  two  windows,  never  more  than 
four  feet  broad  by  ten  high,  even  when  of  the  most  modern  construction. 
This  is  then  all  the  light  we  possess  in  a  modern  parlor  ;  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  shut  out  full  three-quarters  of  it  by  curtains  ;  our  ladies  in  this, 
vieing  with  the  steamboats,  and  often  beaten  at  that.  More  of  this  here- 
after, for  verily  we  think  there  is  more  to  be  said. 

We  propose  to  receive  all  our  light  through  three  windows  of  at  least 
fifteen  feet  high  by  four  broad,  (the  reader  will  remember  our  porch  is 
twenty  feet  higher  than  the  front  door,}  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  parlor  by 
a  double  sliding  glass  door,  at  least  twelve  feet  broad  by  fifteen  high  :  here 
is  more  than  one-third  more  of  glass,  and  abundance  of  light,  although  at 
twenty-five  feet  distance.  We  propose  to  have  no  glass,  other  than  what 
the  door  contains,  in  the  front  parlor ;  because  we  require  all  the  balance 
of  the  breadth  of  the  front  parlor  wall,  to  receive  within  it  the  two  halves  of 
the  sliding  door,  and  to  admit  of  a  full  and  graceful  curve  of  the  wall  instead 
of  the  present  unsightly  square  corners,  so  utterly  ruinous  to  pleasing  effect 
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and  the  graceful  disposition  of  elegant  furniture.  The  only  reason  why  we 
do  not  adopt  the  same  curved  corners  in  the  sitting  room,  is  because  we  there 
covet  every  inch  for  the  direct  entrance  of  the  light  from  two  windows, 
and  as  much  play-room  for  children  as  possible.  Light  is  the  natural  and 
healthful  stimulus  for  the  eye  ;  but  we  must  have  space  enough  to  select  as 
much  or  as  little  as  it  requires. 

The  same  effect  from  curving  the  rear  wall  of  our  back  parlor,  would  be 
secured  by  having  the  brick  wall  of  the  house  itself  thus  constructed :  we 
could  not  well  do  this  in  front,  unless  our  neighbors  would  do  likewise.  As 
there  is  to  be  a  door  at  one  corner  of  this  parlor,  communicating  with  the 
stairway,  we  would  secure  uniformity  of  effect,  and  abundance  of  direct 
light,  by  having  it  of  glass :  this,  and  the  two  windows  in  this  parlor  five 
feet  wide  and  fifteen  high,  would  present  a  very  elegant  and  imposing  effect. 
Both  doors  and  windows,  wherever  situated,  should  be  arched  and  sur- 
mounted with  extremely  light  and  irregular  devices  in  stucco.  We  seek 
lightness  of  effect  and  gracefulness,  and  abjure  the  straight  line  whenever 
possible.  The  window-casings  should  be  paneled,  and  only  face  the  sides 
of  the  actual  perforation  in  the  wall,  and  not  project  beyond  on  its  facet 
The  simplest  possible  ovolo  as  architects  call  a  rounded  moulding,  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  circle,  may  border  the  wooden  casing  ;  but  we  should  prefer  the 
whole  of  plaster.  The  ordinary  plaster  rosettes  or  pancakes,  frequently 
bordering  the  window-casing,  are  beneath  contempt,  and  only  worthy  of  a 
cockney  style  of  architecture.  The  simple  curved  line  will  do  as  much 
for  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  a  house,  as  it  does  for  woman ;  the 
rosettes  are  on  a  par  with  the  use  she  often  makes  of  knots  of  ribbon  and 
tawdry  jewelry — they  disfigure  her  person,  and  break  and  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  curved  and  waving  line  which  her  dress  naturally  assumes,  if 
loosely  and  elegantly  adapted  to  her  person.  Those  who  wish  to  have  the 
front  and  rear  parlors  lighted  in  the  same  manner,  i.e.,  by  a  single  large 
window,  can  so  construct  it,  and  have  a  wooden  door  for  the  stairway  and  a 
sham  door  on  the  other  side.  As  our  parlor  is  to  be  twenty  feet  high,  to 
proportion  it  to  its  increased  breadth  of  twenty-three  feet  and  length  of 
forty-eight,  we  have  reserved  five  feet  above  its  doors  and  windows  to  take 
away  the  unsightly  effect  of  the  angle  where  the  wall  meets  the  ceiling  ;  an 
effect  our  builders  now  try  to  destroy,  by  various  indescribable  inventions 
in  the  shape  of  cornices.  These  they  now  plaster  upon  the  walls,  of  every 
possible  device,  and  often  of  most  absurd  size.  We  can  afford  three  or  even 
four  feet  of  our  twenty,  to  curve  the  ceiling  at  this  angle  ;  the  effect  with 
appropriate  ornament,  will  be  charming.  The  slightest  possible  mouldings  at 
the  lower  part  of  this  curve,  with  a  very  delicate  line  of  plain  gilding,  would 
allow  one  of  those  exquisite  and  light  French  papers  to  show  to  great  ad- 
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vantage.  Most  of  our  citizens  of  taste  would  probably  prefer  the  pencil  of 
a  Guidicini  or  a  Grain,  to  adapt  devices  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the 
apartment. 

Our  readers  will  observe,  that  we  have  spoken  throughout  this  article  of 
two  parlors,  and  at  present  of  one.  It  is  simply  because  we  would  give  the 
idea  of  the  applicability  of  our  plan  to  the  present  style,  if  desired.  Never- 
theless, neither  the  arched  ceiling  nor  the  curved  corners  would  be  desirable, 
if  divided  by  folding  doors.  The  separate  apartments  would  be  too  small 
for  effect,  nor  could  the  space  be  spared  or  the  front  light  interrupted 
without  darkening  too  much  the  front  parlor.  If  chosen,  however,  vve  beg 
to  remind  them  that  so  far  as  regards  light,  they  would  have  full  as  much 
as  they  now  obtain  when  they  divide  sixty  feet  into  three  small  and  ill  pro- 
portioned parlors  ;  the  middle  one  is  so  dark  as  to  be  good  for  nothing  but 
a  music  room  at  evening  parties,  or  a  place  to  hide  that  unsightly  piece  of 
furniture,  the  piano.  There  is  but  one  angle  in  our  entire  room,  and  that 
is  where  the  walls  meet  the  floor — the  only  place  where  it  belongs  or  ought 
to  be  tolerated  in  an  elegant  room.  The  effect  of  a  single  room  of  the  size 
of  this  parlor,  would  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  two  or  three  so  common 
in  houses  at  present. 

At  all  times  when  occupied  at  evenings,  the  passage  for  visitors  would  be 
through  the  dining  and  sitting  room.  If  privacy  be  desirable  in  the  latter 
apartment,  the  very  simple  device  of  a  well-constructed  and  elegant  screen 
from  the  dining-room  door  to  the  stairway,  could  in  a  moment  form  a  tem- 
porary passage  way,  and  allow  any  family  arrangements  to  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly. In  addition  to  our  dining-room  stairway,  there  is  also  one  for 
the  servants,  leading  from  the  porch,  directly  under  one  of  the  marble 
stairways,  into  our  front  basement  proper.     (See  the  last  number.) 

The  length  of  this  article  admonishes  us  that  we  must  leave  the  far  more 
important  matters  of  the  chambers,  and  their  appendages  of  ventilators,  &c, 
for  another  number.  To  those  of  our  readers  who  think  with  us,  that  houses 
are  built  not  only  to  protect  the  body,  but  to  refine  the  intellect  and  im- 
prove the  heart,  we  need  not  apologise.  To  all  others  we  desire  only  to 
say,  that  whether  they  agree  with  us  or  not  in  regard  to  the  disposition  and 
size  of  our  apartments,  we  presume  that  a  home  of  one's  own,  forever 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  those  who  still  share  our  love  and  our  prayers, 
(and  how  much  more  to  those  who  have  left  us,)  is,  next  to  our  intellec- 
tual culture  and  bodily  health,  the  most  cherished  desire  on  earth  ;  and  we 
believe,  with  those  most  exquisite  of  our  country's  writers,  Channing, 
Irving,  and  Bryant,  that  it  will  prove  no  inconsiderable  aid  to  our  prepara- 
tion for  that  elevated  state  of  existence  we  hope  to  enjoy  hereafter.  The 
poet  has  told  us  : 
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"  'Tis  home  where'er  the  heart  is, 
Where'er  its  loved  ones  dwell, 
In  palaces  and  cottages, 
Thronged  haunts  or  mossy  dell." 

We  will  endeavor  to  show  that  we  appreciate  the  happiness  of  the  cottager 
as  well  as  the  citizen,  and  to  give  some  hints,  how,  with  very  slender 
means,  he  may  build  a  house  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  can  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, avail  himself  of  the  best  suggestions  of  our  profession,  for  preserving 
the  health  of  those  who  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  within  doors. 


Art.   LXXIII. — Medical  Fantoccini :   a  Continuation   of  Life   Sketches 

of  New  York  Physicians. 

"  Originality  in  acting  is  a  pleasing  thing  ;   but  dancing  after  the  motions  of  another  is  vulgar." 

The  art  of  the  player,  when  by  reason  of  the  lightness  of  his  subject  he 
intends  not  to  excite  the  profounder  passions  of  his  audience,  is  best  shown 
by  frequent  changes  of  the  dramatis  personce  and  the  dresses  and  scenery. 
This  greatly  pleases #nd  relieves  the  eye.  "  Let  the  scenes  abound  with 
light,  especially  colored  and  varied  :  let  the  maskers  have  some  motions 
upon  the  scene  itself  before  coming  on  ;  for  it  draws  the  eye  strangely  and 
makes  it  with  great  pleasure  to  desire  to  see  what  it  cannot  perfectly  discern. 
Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirpings  or  pulings.  Let  the 
music  be  sharp  and  loud,  and  well  placed." — These  directions  of  a  quaint 
but  expressive  writer  of  the  olden  time,  for  effectively  getting  up  a  play, 
have  produced  a  powerful  effect,  beloved  reader,  upon  our  organ  of  pru- 
dence. The  passion  for  novelty  in  our  city  of  cities,  affects  the  mind  very 
much  as  it  does  the  palate.  The  thirst  for  change  is  equally  imperative  ; 
woe  be  to  the  luckless  wight  who  fails  in  so  disguising  his  intellectual  viands 
as  to  conceal  his  partridges.  However  he  may  congratulate  himself 
upon  its  excellence,  if  he  can  present  but  one  dish,  the  appetite  is  soon 
cloyed.  Carbonnade  de  veau,  Fricandeau  de  veau,  Cotelette  de  veau,  as 
the  bill  of  fare  announces,  is  still  veal  however  disguised,  and  the  reader 
will  discover  the  Tete  de  veau,  in  spite  of  all  the  spicing. 

With  this  consoling  finale  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  have  given  you  the 
different  genera  and  species  of  our  parasites,  our  piscatorial  dainties,  our 
simia,  our  porcine  genus,  our  mud-turtles,  our  infusoria,  and  finally  our 
spaniels  and  poodles  ;  and  yet  relentless  fate  compels  us  to  cater  for 
your  intellectual  appetites,  and  to  throw  our  net  again  into  the  muddy 
stream  in  hopes  of  landing  something  worthy  your  stimulated  palate. 
In   this,   however,    we   are   performing   perhaps   a   work   of  superfluous 
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labor.  Our  newly  started  cotemporaries  have  lately  set  us  an  example 
that  might  save  us  a  deal  of  trouble.  In  their  zeal  to  show  the  learn- 
ing of  the  brethren  who  advertise  their  cliniques  with  them,  and  the 
value  of  their  respective  diploma  shops,  they  have  given  us  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  glowing  descriptions  of  diarrheas  and  sore  fingers,  and  the  in- 
tellectual dainties  of  the  "  Introductories"  delivered  by  the  Philosophers, 
together  with  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  close  attention  to  our  pages 
and  plan  of  selling  our  traps,  that  we  almost  dread  to  show  our  legs  upon 
our  old  fishing  ground,  for  fear  of  getting  our  neighbor's  hook  into  our  nose, 
and  being  bagged  body  and  soul,  and  served  up  to  the  brethren  at  "  three 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance." 

We  were  so  overcome  with  the  dignified  titles  of  the  illustrious  cusiniers 
who  condescended  to  re-hash  and  season  our  dishes  with  the  attic  salt  and 
exquisite  sauces  of  their  more  refined  intellects,  that  we  have  been  unable 
at  once  to  appreciate  their  entire  excellence,  and  scarcely  to  discover  our 
own  miserable  cookery  unless  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  title,  or  some  wretch- 
ed simile  or  illustration  derived  from  our  exhausted  cupboard.  The  Lord 
make  us  duly  thankful  for  all  these  manifold  means  of  improving  our  in- 
tellect, and  teach  us  to  bear  our  preferment  without  vainglory.  Reprisals 
would  be  difficult,  however  ;  it  is  unwise  to  mingle  the  game  in  cooking  ; 
it  deranges  the  flavor.  If  we  present  a  friend  in  December  with  game  we 
have  shot  in  the  market,  as  the  result  of  a  preceding  day's  sport,  we  always 
smell  it  before  we  bag  it.  We  shall  now  endeavor  to  stew  ourselves  down 
into  a  concentrated  essence  of  pike  and  snapping  turtle,  to  flavor  this 
insipid  chowder. 

The  movements  of  the  brethren  this  year  remind  us  of  the  comic  effect 
of  the  dancers  in  an  assembly  room,  where  their  heads  only  are  visible  as 
they  bob  up  and  down  above  the  curtain,  to  the  time  of  music  which  the 
beholder  cannot  hear.  It  is  this  quaint  appearance,  reader,  that  has  sug- 
gested our  title  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  childish  delight  of  Punch  and  Judy, 
got  up  by  an  enterprising  playmate,  in  a  large  tea-box  at  a  penny  an  hour. 
Never  shall  we  forget  the  shouts  of  delight  at  beholding  that  old  torment 
of  ours,  our  classical  teacher,  prostrate  under  the  rod,  admirably  applied 
by  a  little  wretched  urchin  he  was  wont  to  castigate.  Truly  he  was  only 
pasteboard,  but  the  likeness  was  admirable,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  memento 
of  what  we  had  actually  seen  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  young  man  upon 
whose  more  mature  person  he  attempted  the  unwise  experiment.  We  have 
no  special  desire  to  castigate  personally  any  of  the  brethren,  although  we 
are  quite  sure  they  cannot  reciprocate  this  benevolent  sentiment.  Like  our 
youthful  companion,  however,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  pelt  them  with  paper 
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pellets  ;  so,  in  anticipation  of  the  coppers,  we  will,  as  Dr.  Reese  would 
say,  light  our  candle  and  begin. 

Some  few  years  since,  that  individual  whose  morning  walk  led  him  up 
Hudson  street,  might  generally  have  observed  a  very  solemn  gentleman 
of  some  six  feet  in  stature,  with  stony  and  deeply  set  gray  eyes,  and  a  cap- 
ital nose  of  immense  length  and  size,  wooden  mouth,  massive  chin,  long 
straight  black  hair,  and  a  tallow  colored  and  utterly  expressionless  face, 
striding  with  measured  and  indolent  pace  down  the  street  like  some  country 
Presbyterian  parson  of  the  last  century,  and  only  lacking  the  hair  queued 
so  tight  that  his  mouth  stood  open  like  a  dead  oyster.  Shakspeare  hits  off 
the  genus  admirably — 

"A  man  whose  blood  is  very  snow  broth, 
One  who  never  felt  the  wanton  stings  and  arrows  of  the  sense.'- 

Dr. emerged  from  the  land  of  Puritanic  faith,  pumpkins  and  witch- 
hanging,  some  twenty-five  years  since,  and  married  into  the  family  of  one 
of  our  respectable  old  citizens.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his  ca- 
reer, he  seemed  fully  to  realize  that  comforting  assurance,  "  Blessed  are 
those  who  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed."  It  was  to 
a  philosophic  conviction  of  the  value  of  this  apothegm,  added  to  his  imper- 
turbable temperament,  that  he  passed  quietly  through  the  usually  unhappy 
and  fretful  fifteen  years  of  his  professional  novitiate,  and  in  the  absence  of 
fees,  slowly  imbibed  like  a  sponge,  an  immense  amount  of  learning  from  an 
infinite  variety  of  sources  obsolete  and  modern,  books,  newspapers  and  old 
almanacs,  all  of  which  he  stowed  away  after  the  manner  of  our  literary 
chiffoniers,  in  a  commonplace  book,  and  under  his  dura  mater,  waiting  a 
market. 

At  length,  in  a  lucky  moment,  he  mounted  the  temperance  nag ;  not 
after  the  manner  of  the  fiery  Delavan,  nor  yet  the  eloquent  and  unfortu- 
nate Gough,  but  in  that  good  old  way  that  best  suited  his  temperament,  he 
went  round  and  round  from  morning  till  night  in  the  philanthropic  and  literary 
mill  for  regrinding  the  stale  grains  of  piety  and  medicine,  on  his  blind  and 
peaceable  old  quadruped,  grinding  over  a  huge  number  of  old  saws  and  putting 
his  grist  in  new  bags,  "  it  was  a'most  as  good  as  new,"  and  elicited  for  a 
time  great  applause  from  the  unsuspicious  public.  This  did  very  well  till  the 
Cholera  came,  and  then  the  Doctor  mounted  a  new  nag,  but  unfortunately 
got  out  of  the  mill,  and  upon  the  race-course.  Realizing  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  "  In  Fame  of  Learning,  the  flight  will  be  slow  without  some  feathers 
of  ostentation,"  the  Doctor  thrust  his  hook  into  the  pile  of  a  brother  prac- 
titioner, who  was  not  a  chiffonier,  but  was  riding  a  donkey  of  his  own, 
fairly  caught  and  haltered  : — this  was  the  camphorated  mercurial  inunction 
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for  Cholera  ;  a  measure  that  did  not  fulfill  the  hopes  of  its  benevolent  sug- 
gester.  In  a  very  enthusiastic  letter  published  in  one  of  our  journals 
he  detailed  its  saving  powers  as  "  leaving  nothing  to  hope  for,"  and 
spoke  of  it  exclusively  as  his  own  practice,  in  no  way  alluding  to  the  real 

suggester,  Dr.  R ,  since  dead.     Our  noble-minded  friend  fired  up  at 

this,  and  compelled  the  publication  of  a  complete  disclaimer  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  same  journal. 

This  is  the  fault  of  our  specimen.  Several  other  instances  of  a  similar 
character  detract  greatly  from  the  merits  of  his  application  and  industry. 
He  has  not  a  particle  of  originality,  and  yet  is  very  desirous  of  obtaining 
credit  for  it.  Moreover,  he  is  foolishly  afraid  of  giving  an  opinion,  and 
yet  very  desirous  of  pleasing  every  one,  "  dealing  betwixt  man  and  man, 
and  extolling  the  forces  of  either  of  them  above  measure  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  hoping  thereby  to  raise  his  credit  with  both,  by  pretending 
greater  interest  than  he  hath  in  either,  so  that  good  may  come  to  himself, 

and  somewhat  be  produced  out  of  nothing."     Dr.   L is  professor  in  a 

variety  of  colleges,  and  migrates  periodically  to  them  all,  supplying  them 
with  his  wares  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen  in  selling  their  tins. 

Gentle  reader,  (we  address  no  word  of  this  to  thee  of  the  hirsute  chin 
and  the  rough  organ  pipe,  who  hath  given  no  hostages  to  society,)  but  to 
thee  whose  face  is  subdued  by  sorrow,  and  whose  mellow  voice  has  for  some 
days  ceased  to  soothe  the  troubled  spirit  of  thy  partner  at  that  sweet  hour 
"  when  the  day's  care  is  done  ;"  whose  heart  is  now  swelling  with  hope, 
now  ready  to  burst  with  grief,  whilst  the  pure  fountains  of  nourishment 
are  nearly  dried  up  from  very  sickness  of  the  soul,  as  those  blanched  and 
foodless  lips  murmur  a  prayer  for  thy  sick  child,  continue  thy  walk  a  little 
further  up  the  same  street  where  we  met  our  last  specimen,  and  thou  shalt 
observe  a  gentleman  the  very  opposite  in  every  respect  from  that  one. 
Much  shorter  in  stature,  though  well  set  and  of  manly  and  gentlemanly 
bearing,  light  brown  hair,  which,  like  his  toilette,  is  far  too  carelessly  ar- 
ranged, gold  spectacles  by  reason  of  extreme  near-sightedness,  speculative 
and  thoughtful  eyes,  massive  and  broad  nose,  mouth  firm,  yet  of  gentle 
expression,  prominent  chin,  well-crumpled  linen,  and  in  all  probability 
especially  if  deep  in  some  speculation  on  the  case  of  some  sick  child,  both 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  head  in  the  clouds  or  on  the  ground,  either  loung- 
ing along,  or  hastening  like  the  wind,  after  the  manner  of  all  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals of  studious  habits. 

Dr.  S is  a  native  of  this  city,  and  has  adorned  the  profession  of  his 

choice  we  honestly  believe  for  full  thirty  years,  but  being  a  widower  and 
cultivating  the  social  attractions,  we  will  let  it  go  at  twenty-five. 

The  earlier  years  of  this  period  were  spent  in  the  repulsive  details  of 
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practice  amongst  the  poor  of  what  we  Knickerbockers  call  Greenwich  vil- 
lage, and  the  country  farms  and  gardens  to  the  north  :  now  Chelsea,  so 
christened  by  some  Yankee  cockney,  and  the  rest  of  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tan ;  which  name,  because  it  is  euphonious  and  historical,  is  more  elegantly 
changed  to  York  island.  Ever  busy  in  some  professional  and  benevolent 
project,  the  Northern  Dispensary  owed  its  origin  to  his  perseverance  and 
activity,  and  received  the  benefit  of  years  of  attendance  from  its  founder  ; 
some  of  our  most  excellent  and  honorable,  as  well  as  our  most  unfit  and 
dishonorable  young  physicians,  have  since  been  connected  with  it ;  yet  it 
is  an  institution  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  numerous  poor  of 
that  populous  neighborhood. 

Dr.  S.  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all  who  know  him ;  his  European  repu- 
tation is  high,  from  his  admirable  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Infants,  a 
work  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  so  delightfully  and  clearly  written,  and 
combining  such  great  practical  value  with  instructive  excellence  on  the  proper 
method  of  rearing  and  protecting  infants  from  disease,  that  every  physician 
and  every  parent  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  is  also  the  translator  of 
Billard  on  the  same  subject :  and  the  author  of  that  gem  of  medical  litera- 
ture, the  tract  on  Consumption,  a  digest  of  which  we  published  in  our  Au- 
gust number  for  1849.  Those  graphic  papers  on  our  cellar  population  late- 
ly published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  entitled  "  Dens  of  Death,"  with 
their  appalling  statistics  of  disease,  owe  their  origin  to  his  prolific  pen  and 
devotion  to  his  profession.  A  late  London  author  on  Diseases  of  Children, 
constantly  refers  to  his  work  as  the  best  practical  treatise  extant.  Not- 
withstanding these  literary  labors,  Dr.  S is  devoted  to  the  practical 

duties  of  his  profession.  If  it  were  not  for  his  exceeding  sensitiveness  to 
medical  opinion,  and  consequently  (we  are  sorry  to  say  it)  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  the  genuine  impulses  of  his  heart  and  even  old  friendships,  to  a  profes- 
sional conservatism  as  absurd  as  it  is  mischievous,  and  one  that  has  reduced 
a  Christ-like  calling  to  a  vile  trade,  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  admirable 
popular  teachers  in  our  country.  As  it  is,  he  presents  a  melancholy  example 
of  that  immense  class  who  let  "I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would." 

And  what,  in  the  name  of  Hippocrates  and  John  Abernethy,  is  this 
dirty,  insignificant  specimen  of  humanity,  emerging  from  a  shabby  house 
in  Broadway  ?  Is  it  a  Doctor  ?  Shade  of  Galen  !  we  are  afraid  to  in- 
quire for  very  shame,  for  fear  the  name  on  that  dirty  silver  plate  refers  to 
a  veritable  M.D.  Massive  books  lie  in  the  basement  window-seat,  that 
contain  probably  the  names  of  the  victims  ;  possibly  charges  ;  yet  remem- 
ber, reader,  our  specimen  is  always  sure  of  his  reward,  for  his  great  repu- 
tation enables  him  to  exact  large  sums  before  he  opens  his  oracular  jaws. 
And  what  think  you  he  gives  in  return  for  this  ?     Droppings  of  wisdom  ? 
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Heaven  protect  us  !  'tis  impossible  to  tell  them  all.  A  curious  variety  of 
iron  hoops,  pads,  rags  and  rattletraps,  designed  to  hoop  and  support  the 
bowels,  the  lungs,  the  shoulders,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  head  and  the 
legs. 

He  has  traveled,  too,  if  one  may  believe  him,  all  over  creation "  to  dis- 
cover the  uses  of  the  lungs !"  and  the  saving  power  of  hundreds  of  roots 
and  herbs,  which  he  has  compounded  into  every  variety  of  syrup  and  cor- 
dial, for  every  possible  complaint,  real  or  imaginary.  These,  he  says, 
may  all  be  taken  "  at  one  dose  and  in  one  tumbler  !"  never  "  interfering 
with  one  another,"  and  all  working  lovingly  for  the  good  of  the  simple  and 
credulous  patient.  The  secret  of  this  boundless  faith  in  this  charla- 
tan, may  be  found  in  the  general  want  of  confidence,  from  the  frequent  in- 
competence and  want  of  education  in  so  many  of  our  profession,  with  the 
fearful  ignorance  of  the  people,  of  the  laws  of  their  existence,  and  their 
total  incapacity  to  understand  a  philosophical  plan  for  restoring  lost  health 
by  the  great  natural  agents,  enumerated  in  our  motto.  The  sick,  and  par- 
ticularly the  consumptive  and  nervous,  eagerly  grasp  at  anything  promis- 
ing, however  remotely,  relief ;  and  the  scoundrel  who  can  lie  with  the  most 
effrontery,  is  sure  to  get  the  confidence  of  these  unfortunates. 

This  creature  distributes  a  trumpery  book  on  board  the  cars  and  steam- 
boats, full  nevertheless  of  truth  stolen  from  authors  of  merit,  but  all  cen- 
tering in  the  indispensable  necessity  of  his  rattletraps.  He  has  another 
plan  of  treatment  sometimes  superadded  to  these  scientific  devices,  which 
if  any  one  were  persevering  enough,  might  be  made  to  give  him  a  taste  of 
the  Penitentiary.  It  is  sickening  to  reflect  upon  the  facilities  for  swindling 
the  helpless  sick  in  this  community,  where  there  are 

"  Laws  for  all  faults  ;  but  the  faults  so  countenanced, 
That  the  strong  statutes  stand  like  the  pictures  in  a  barber's  shop." 

Par  nobile  fratrum  !  What  a  brace  of  rascals,  to  be  sure  :  'tother  Dromio  ! 
verily,  this  fellow  may  cry  with  truth,  u  Me  thinks  you  are  my  glass  and 
not  my  brother,"  in  rascality  at  least.  Poor  woman  !  what  hast  thou  done 
besides  that  original  sin  (which  was  never  devised  without  the  first  imj^ulse 
from  our  rascally  sex)  that  thou  shouldst  be  so  befooled  by  every  designing 
seller  of  wooden  nutmegs,  unwilling  to  get  a  living  from  the  bosom  of  his 
mother  earth,  or  honest  enough  to  exercise  his  thews  and  sinews  at  the  an- 
vil ?  Did  God  only  half  make  thee  up,  and  require  hoops,  whalebones, 
pads,  buckram,  hooks  and  eyes,  alum  and  iron  and  bitters 'by  the  pound 
and  gallon  to  keep  thee  on  thy  legs  ?  Why  not  have  placed  both  of  us  on 
all  fours,  and  let  us  eat  grass  with  the  brutes  ?  Or  wast  thou  only  thus  af- 
flicted, in  order  to  be  disenthralled  and  regenerated  by  that  philanthropic  in  - 
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dividual  who  now  with  the  aid  of  his  noble  coadjutor,  offers  his  services  to 
hoop  and  buckle  thee  up,  so  thou  mayst  go  alone  ?  The  Lord  help  us  to  be 
grateful :  pray  Heaven  some  one  may  retain  the  memory  of  his  benefits 
when  we  shall  be  deprived  of  the  noble  humanitarian,  and  build  him  a 
statue  of  abdominal  supporters  and  wooden  nutmegs  in  the  Park.  A  word 
in  thine  ear  ;  and  if  not  very  ill,  be  not  surprised,  gentle  creature,  should 
we  address  our  speech  to  thy  lips.  If  they  hoop  thee  too  tightly,  'tis  as 
bad  as  not  to  be  hooped  at  all ;  because  as  our  learned  and  admirable  help- 
mate, Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  tells  you,  the  abdomen  is  a  "  vacuum 
plenum,"  which  in  Hibernian  etymology,  means  a  full  cavity.  .Now,  if 
you  hoop  this  cavity,  the  bowels  must  go  somewhere,  and  as  we  have  told 
thee  before,  they  will  press  up  the  diaphragm,  and  then  thou  canst  not 
breathe  enough,  dear  child,  nor,  what  is  worse,  charm  us  with  those  delight- 
ful trills  and  cadenzas.  No,  no,  dearest ;  do  not  listen  to  those  vulgar 
tinkers,  but  read  the  Scalpel,  and  thou  wilt  get  wholesome  knowledge  that 
will  strengthen  both  thy  mind  and  body. 

The  skin  of  a  badger,  with  "  each  particular  hair"  on  end,  looking 
"  every  way  for  Sunday,"  and  mounted  upon  a  hard-featured  indescribable 
face,  with  bargain-making  eyes  flanked  by  huge  ears,  and  a  characterless 
nose,  with  thick  lips,  and  a  miserable  chin,  tolerably  characterises  thy  dis- 
interested and  philanthropic  friend.  He  now  offers  in  addition  to  his  great 
discovery,  to  lecture  on  thy  moral  as  well  as  physical  education,  to  teach 
thee  the  philosophy  of  the  voice,  and  that  of  all  the  other  functions  of  the 
body,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  true  mode  of  making 
baby  jumpers  and  pumpkin  pies,  and  all  for — a  shilling. 

Suppose  we  go  back  to  Hudson  street,  dear  reader,  and  refresh  ourselves 
after  these  nauseous  examples  of  roguery,  with  the  sight  of  an  honest  man. 
Whose  spacious  and  modest  brown  mansion  is  this,  o'erlooking  a  corner  of 
that  beautifully  wooded  square,  sparkling  with  its  glorious  fountain,  and  en- 
girt and  studded  with  belts  of  trees  and  groups  of  varied  foliage  ?     Month 

after  month,   and  year  after  year,   Dr.   C goes  forth  upon  his  daily 

rounds  of  science  and  benevolence,  (with  him  a  lovely  union),  obeying 
with  equal  alacrity  the  call  to  the  palace  and  the  hovel ;  the  abodes  of 
wretchedness  are  no  strangers  to  his  feet.  Full  well  do  we  know,  aye, 
and  for  many  years,  the  value  of  his  skill  and  support.  In  bygone  times 
of  sorrow  and  fearful  apprehension  for  the  life  of  one  to  whom  we  may  not 
further  allude,  oh,  how  the  fainting  soul,  sick  with  doubt,  and  hanging 
like  the  mariner  clinging  to  his  spar  in  mid  ocean,  with  a  single  star  only 
to  remind  him  that  there  was  yet  hope  and  heaven  above  the  ocean  of  de- 
spair, hung  upon  the  words  of  the  beloved  physician,  so  kind,  so  true  to  his 
fearful  trust.     And  when  the  clouds  were  dispelled,  and  the  heaven  of  hops 
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once  more  assumed  its  azure  hue,  we  were  reminded  that  the  lives  and  hopes 
of  others  depended  upon  our  own  exertions,  with  what  alacrity  did  we  obey 
the  calls  of  distress,  and  how  often  were  our  doubts  and  misgivings  removed 

by  his  counsels.     Dr.  C pursued  a  long  and  faithful  course  of  study. 

His  personal  appearance  is  unmarked  by  any  striking  peculiarity,  except 
extreme  thought :  he  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  of  medium  height 
and  fullness,  slightly  stooping  when  on  foot^  which  is  rarely  the  case  :  the 
close  and  sacred  attention  he  yields  to  business,  evinced  by  his  devotion 
to  his  profession,  and  an  occasional  publication  on  pulmonary  disease,  to 
which  he  devotes  great  attention,  seem  completely  to  concentrate  his  in- 
tellectual and  physical  being  within  himself,  and  he  often  passes  his  intimate 
friends  with  eyes  almost  fixed  upon  their  own  with  no  token  of  recognition. 
Utterly  unobtrusive  in  his  manners,  no  one  would  suspect  the  mine  of 
knowledge  and  observation  he  has  stored  up,  nor  dream  of  his  readiness 
at  rendering  it  instantly  available.  Those  who  know  how  completely  for- 
tune has  rendered  all  his  science  and  industry  unnecessary  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  will  best  appreciate  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  character. 


Art.  LXXIV. — An  ArtisVs  Reverie. — By  James  Varick  Stout. 

"Spirits  are  not  finely  touched,  but  to  fine  issues." — Motto  selected  bt  the  Editor. 

Midnight — voiceless  and  ghostly  midnight — steals  up,  and  still  the 
artist  lingers  with  his  trance-like  dream  :  but  the  utter  serenity  of  his  face 
passes  away,  as  well  as  the  death-like  repose  of  posture.  Now  he  shivers, 
and  his  flesh  creeps  to  and  fro,  as  the  comings  and  recedings  of  the  tired 
shore  wave  ;  and  now  he  turns  paler  and  paler,  and  his  features  sharpen, 
by  the  race-imaginative  and  the  cold-growing  air,  as  the  fire  dies  out,  all 
save  a  few  knot- wound  and  aged  coals. 

Hark  to  the  cry  of  the  rising  storm,  as  the  winds  whistle  and  whine  and 
shriek,  while  they  canter  up  from  the  regions  of  the  northwest ;  see  the 
tall  chimneys,  how  they  see-saw,  and  have  their  caps  knocked  off,  and  their 
pipe -puffs  blown  back  into  the  mouth  ;  and  listen  to  the  breeze  as  it  moans 
like  the  moan  of  the  dog,  prophetic  of  death.  Large  tears  fall  from  the 
over-laden  clouds,  and  tumble  through  miles  of  space  upon  the  copper- 
plated  roof,  with  a  patter  and  a  clatter  like  the  distant  tramp  of  mailed 
cavalry  ;  the  unbroken -mouthed  artillery  of  heaven  talks  with  a  tongue 
intensely  loud,  startling,  fear  giving,  and  very  awful,  and  then  it  stops  to 
listen  to  its  own  magical  echo  ;  and  the  blindingly  brilliant  lightning  leaps 
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and  leaps,  at  intervals,  through  the  pitchy  night,  splitting,  as  if  in  mere 
sport,  rocks  and  temples  and  the  human  structure  atwain.  Yet  this  grand 
storm  song,  sung  by  the  Almighty ,  comes  but  whisperingly  to  our  vision- 
ary's ear,  and  simply  elicits  the  low  sigh,  the  shiver,  and  the  slight  shift  of 
bodily  position,  fascinated  as  he  is  by  things  infinitely  more  grand,  dire, 
transfixing  and  sublime — he  sees  a  brother  murdering  a  brother,  and  the 
perpetration  of  the  first  unnatural  crime. 

And  now  let  us  again  glance  over  the  work-chamber.  Notice  that  tal- 
low candle — how  picturesque  it  is,  with  the  trunk  all  enriched  with  pilas- 
ters, and  buttresses,  and  crimped  up  winding  sheets,  and  thieves.  Now  it 
burns  and  burns,  down  to  the  socket,  and  the  blaze  flickers  and  flickers, 
and  gasps,  and  dodges  down  ;  then  puts  on  its  extinguishing  cap,  instantly 
to  fling  it  back  again,  as  if  self-determined  not  to  expire  i  quite  yet' — 
indeed,  not  till  it  had  c  once  more'  given  its  death-gaze  to  the  charming, 
precious,  and  intellectual  scene  around.  So  it  strikes  in  the  spur,  and  up 
it  flashes,  to  but  momentarily  yet  vividly  illumine  the  statue  room.  And 
lo  !  there  again  stood  the  beautiful  little  cherub  child,  with  its  laugh  full  of 
dimples  ;  and  Black  Dan  all  so  solemn  and  swart ;  and  the  sweet  looking 
lady,  who  being  nearest  the  candle  blaze,  took  possession  of  the  extreme  of 
light  and  shadow  and  medial  tint ;  so  that  she  had  intensely  bright  spots  of 
light,  thrown  three-quarter-wise,  on  her  serene  forehead,  cherry  lips,  and 
ringlet  summits  ;  and  shadowy  arrisses  about  the  eye-lids  and  lip-partings, 
that  were  as  sable  and  subtle  as  the  night  of  the  slab-closed  grave.  Ha  ! 
there  the  light  dodges  down  again,  and  Black  Dan  seems  in  the  gloomflit 
as  dingy  as  a  sweep,  and  his  bold  and  grim  outline  resembles  that  of  the 
vexed  buffalo.  Then  up  springs  the  light  again,  to  be  doused  out  of  its 
natural  death  by  that  intermeddling,  emerald-tailed  fly.  See  his  flyship 
(and  his  worship)  as  he  sails  and  sails  around  and  around,  in  the  dying 
candle's  malstroem  halo  or  ring — now  he  talks  and  ejaculates  to  himself, 
and  now  the  ambitious  little  soul  grows  desperately  in  love  with  light,  and 
goes  fiamp  into  the  flame.  Dear  me  !  how  pitchy  dark  the  stormy,  fire- 
less,  uncandled  night  is  !  Why,  the  aerial  grave-slab  must  have  been 
thrown  down  ;  but,  listen — listen  to  that  fly-like  music — that  flourish  of 
■the  liliputian  trombone,  with  its  sonorous  notes,  i  biz,  biz,'  and  stacca- 
toes,  4  flop,  flop' — and  now  the  little  Gambati  transforms  himself  to  the 
tumbler  Macfarland,  throwing  summerset  after  summerset — now  he  paddles 
like  a  crab,  and  wizes  off  like  a  snore-spent  top.  And  thus  the  daring, 
light-loving,  jealous  of  heaven  insect  died  away,  and  laid  itself  in  state,  for 
artists'  work-chambers  are  never  swept.  And  thus  shall  perish  millions  of 
iiuman  sky-rovers ;  first  coming  the  soar  of  the  winged  angel,  then  the 
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creep  of  the  unwinged  worm,  and  then  the  wind-scattering  of  the  gill  of 
death  ashes. 

Such  is  the  will  of  our  divine  Master — such  is  the  round  of  all  creation 
— and  thus  mountains  grow  old,  and  feeble,  and  slide  down,  and  the  Me- 
thusaleh-like  pyramids  waste  in  muscle  and  bone,  and  corrugate  in  cuticle, 
and  become  bald,  and  stagger,  and  tumble  down,  and  turn  to  mere  dust. 
And  which  of  us  poor,  fly-like  creatures,  can  reveal  the  vast  and  mortal- 
blinding  career  of  Heaven  ?  And  to  mock  at  things  divine  is  less  than 
bestial — '  tis  demoniac . 

"  Child  of  God,"  said  the  priest  to  the  pirate  on  the  verge  of  the  drop — - 
"  child  of  God,  ascend  to  heaven  !"  And  when  I  was  in  Venice,  in  1836, 
a  very  sinless-looking,  self-satisfied  and  generally  intelligent  guide  of  mine, 
freely  acknowledged  that  he  had  assassinated  one  of  his  enemies,  but  had 
had  the  crime  conscience-quieted  by  the  payment  of  four  dollars  for  a 
grand  mass,  issued  expressly  to  take  the  murdered  man's  writhing  soul 
from  Purgatory  !     Thus  some  of  the  Italian  priests  sell  licenses  to  sin. 

High  Carnival. — See  how  false  keys  are  busy  picking  the  marriage 
lock,  and  the  assassin  compels  the  stiletto  to  bathe  to  the  hilt  in  human 
blood,  and  the  gondolier  embraces  the  countess,  and  the  grand  duke  the 
pretty  peasant  girl.  Here's  street-dance  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine — 
sailor,  saint,  and  devil.  And  how  the  carriages  and  cars  continually  keep 
in  whirl !  and  their  inmates,  and  outriders  in  red  morocco  boots,  amuse 
themselves  by  chatting  and  sight  gazing,  and  exchanging  salutes,  and  fling- 
ing around  showers  on  showers  of  sugar  plums  and  dots.  That  fair  and 
rosy-cheeked  woman,  that  almost  blinded  me  this  instant,  is  the  sister  of 

Napoleon,  and  widow  of  the  splendid  warrior-chief  Murat 

But  now,  alas  !  for  some,  the  grand  frolic  dies  away,  and  every  masker 
feels  the  sweep  of  gloom — the  carnival's  a  corpse,  an  ugly  corpse  ;  and  the 
churches  and  even  street  pavements  are  floored  over  with  the  wail  and 
tools  of  sin.  The  priests  are  busy  apportioning  penances,  some  at  the  price 
of  a  florin,  some  a  golden  ducat,  and  others  for  the  merest  trifle.  From 
these  self-installed  Almighty's  deputies  the  assassin  can  get  absolution  for  a 
few  dollars,  the  adulterer  for  a  few  silver  crowns,  and  the  common  thief 
for  about  ninepence.  Sin  runs  away  all  the  faster  when  the  sin-struck  pile 
up  their  prayers  and  priest-caught  pennies,  and  mincingly  step  with  peas  in 
the  shoe  and  thorns  in  the  breast ! 

Yet  how  tender  should  we  be  of  the  foibles  of  foreign  countries,  when  we 
have  so  many  of  our  own  !  The  Catholic  Italian  worships  the  statue,  the 
priest,  and  the  dead  Pope's  toe,  while  we  of  self-sanctified  America  and 
England  worship  our  own  priests,  or  our  own  mutilated  freedom,  ot  the 
walls  and  floors  and  counterfeit  chairs  of  Will  Shakspeare — that  glorious 
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high  priest  of  Nature  Will  Shakspeare — as  well  as  the  holy  poker  that  was 
so  magically  changed  into  a  grand  relic  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  genius  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  !  And  up  at  this  picture  a  little  child  gazed  and  gazed,  and 
wondered  and  wondered,  and  then,  with  beautiful  face  turned  to'ard  the  sky, 
opened  its  scarlet  lips,  and  said  in  sweet  accents,  u  Now  I  know  why  my 
Father  in  heaven  said  that  even  such  as  I  should  lead  the  giant  and  the 
sage."  Simplicity  is  a  quality  most  noble — mummery  one  that  is  grovel- 
ing, man-debasing,  and  God- affronting.         .  ..... 

The  Tongue  of  Time. — But  hark  !  Clang  !  clang  !  clang  !  to  the 
end  of  twelve  times  clang,  roars  out  the  antique  cathedral  clock,  that  arti- 
ficial city  sentry,  perched  so  loftily  and  imposingly  as  the  tongue  of  Time 
— the  servitor  of  the  wedding  and  the  burial  train — the  voice  to  give  ex- 
treme joy,  and  the  voice  to  decapitate  a  crowned  head — the  summoner  to 
religious  worship  and  religious  mockery.  How  its  air-cleaving,  hammered- 
out  notes  wrestle  with  those  of  our  Almighty  storm  song !  Now  the  Al- 
mighty bathes  the  city  with  floods  and  floods  of  sky -given  water,  that  de- 
scend in  heavy  sheets,  with  lulls  between.  The  city  streets  are  man- 
deserted  and  lashed  by  the  winds  in  their  fury,  and  the  violently  moved 
waters  that  boil  and  trot  and  spin,  and  rear  up  into  wreaths  and  spangles, 
and  jets  and  spiracles,  to  deck  the  signs  and  pumps,  and  cellar  doors,  and 
house  bases,  and  lave  the  roofs  and  turret  tops,  like  creeping  isinglass, 
and  then  hurry  tumblingly  over  the  cornice  troughs,  and  jump  sheer 
down  the  leaders  just  like  Sam  Patches — poor  Sam !  dare-devil  Sam  ! 
whose  memory  is  marked  on  my  dead  leaf  of  sorrow.        .... 

The  Death  of  Abel. — "  With  God  is  terrible  majesty, V — The  earth 
appears  sterile,  stony,  and  unshrubbed — the  sky  leadeny,  lurid,  and  near 
by — ungainly  rocks  burst  up  and  scatter — and  the  ground  here  and  there, 
yawns,  and  shapes  the  frightful  precipice  and  black  abysm.  On  a  declivity 
lies  the  corpse  of  the  gentle  and  affectionate  shepherd,  Abel,  with  a  hand- 
somely formed  and  youthful  head  dangling  from  a  pillow  of  rough  stone — the 
hair  locks  matted  and  extremely  astray — the  eyes  lidded  close,  and  fastened 
up  by  long,  silky,  and  golden  threads — the  figure  so  carelessly  flung,  and  the 
waxy,  ivorial  flesh  surface  sprinkled,  and  occasionally  blotted  out,  by  the 
yet  freshly  shed  and  brilliantly-crimson  blood.  And  afar  off,  in  the  gray 
and  misty  light,  stands  a  figure  of  gigantic  size — gigantic  chiefly  by  the 
illusion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  contraction  of  the  cloudy  earth  dome. 
That  figure  is  Cain,  the  murderer  of  his  own  youthful,  gentle  and  guileless 
brother.  Mark  how  he  crouches  and  cowers,  while  pallor  on  pallor  creeps 
over  his  system,  and  his  forehead  becomes  beaded  and  torn  up  by  a  coronal 
of  agony.  See  how  he  tries  to  persuade  himself  he  simply  dreams,  and 
thus  ventures  to  re-gaze,  first  at  his  brother's  corpse,  and  then  sheer  up  infr* 
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the  heavenly  face  of  God.  And  now  he  re-raves  and  groans,  oh  !  so  heart- 
rendingly,  and  tears  out  handful  after  handful  of  his  magnificent  hair  locks, 
and  his  eye-globes  seem  so  wildly  dashing  against  their  bony  cells,  or  pal- 
sied by  terrific  action  and  gushed-up  blood — blood  that  seems  the  more  out 
of  place  by  its  contrast  with  the  corpse-like  pallor  of  the  encasing  cheeks. 
And  now  he  seems  frozenly  still,  in  a  stooping  attitude,  with  the  hands 
clutching  at  the  thighs,  and  the  finger  nails  deeply  buried  in  the  thigh  flesh, 
while  the  big  tears  burst  from  the  soul's  fountain,  and  run  in  streams  over 
the  racked  face,  and  pour,  and  trickle,  and  drop  upon  the  knees,  feet,  and 
common  earth,  like  a  deluge  of  sin.  And  thus  Cain  stood,  and  wept  and 
wept  for  hours,  and  strove  frantically  to  open  the  gates  of  Hope,  and  when  he 
found  his  awful  task  fruitless,  he  met  Despair,  that  thorn  without  its  rose, 
that  crime  without  its  Christ !  Then  the  fountains  of  the  riven  soul  dried 
up,  and  with  his  hands  across  the  lid-closed  eyes,  Cain  flung  himself  pros- 
trate to  the  earth,  face  adown,  thus  striving  to  somewhat  lessen  the  horrors 
of  the  encircling  scene  ;  but,  alas  !  for  him,  as  the  quieting  of  one  sense 
only  quickens  some  other,  so  this  eye-closing  only  made  the  heart  to  rush 
madly  and  more  madly  in  its  beat,  and  the  brain  to  wonderfully  see,  by  its 
own  fire-light.  One  instant  he  was  clasped  by  the  love-flung  arms  of  his 
boy  brother,  and  reposing  in  a  most  delicious  partnership  of  happiness  and 
joy  extreme  ;  while  in  the  next  he  was  a  creature,  hopeless,  self-loathing, 
colossally  criminal,  and  utterly  abhorred  and  abandoned  by  heaven  and 
earth  ! 

Then  he  cursed  himself,  and  his  Maker,  and  his  mysterious  fate,  and 
his  visage  loomed  up  grimly — desperation  strode  over  it ;  the  complexion 
became  swart  and  brazen,  and  the  locks  of  hair  rose  proudly  and  erect,  and 
Medusa  like,  seemed  all  alive  with  restless  coils  on  coils  of  serpents,  breath- 
ing flames  ;  and  the  brows  gathered  up  about  the  eye-cornices  in  stern, 
massy  and  richly  modelled  folds ;  the  nose  shrunk  back  toward  the  cheeks  : 
the  mouth  assumed  the  firm  and  downward  set,  and  the  eyes  seemed  caver- 
nous, tearless,  fire-gleaming,  and  savage  in  expression,  while  the  nostrils 
rose  and  fell  in  high  action,  and  with  their  breath -play  in  perfect  harmony 
with  that  of  the  magnificent  and  spacious  chest ;  and  Cain  now  stood  erect 
and  daringly,  his  system  being  again  well  strung,  as  remorse  had  almost 
died  away.  And  then  again,  even  at  that  late  hour,  his  memory  re-drew 
the  picture  of  his  strange  career,  and  he  gasped  out  entreaty  after  entreaty 
to  the  Almighty  to  take  the  erring  wanderer  back  to  a  state  of  purity  ;  and 
then  he  listened  and  listened,  but  in  vain,  for  a  response — his  sin- wail 
found  no  mate,  no  sympathetic  echo. 

A  death-like  stillness  pervaded  all  things — not  a  tongue  ventured  to  cross 
the  path  of  the  Genius  of  Evil,  not  even  the  faint  twit  of  the  swallow,  or 
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the  murmur  of  the  reed.  But  there  did  arise,  in  the  gloomy  voiee-hush, 
phantoms — tall,  shadowy,  giant  phantoms,  that  stalked  by  in  the  shape  of 
Want,  Drunkenness,  Theft,  Prostitution  and  Suicide,  and  many  a  group  of 
HelPs  grand  inquisitors.      ......... 

Then  these  aerial  actors  vanished,  and  the  fratricide  setting  his  teeth  in 
strong  lock,  and  spurring  himself  forward,  bad  a  long  farewell,  if  not  an  eter- 
nal one,  to  all  his  treasures  ;  so  he  raised  up  Abel's  corpse  with  tender  touch 
— oh,  so  tenderly  ! — and  closely  clasped  it  in  the  arms  of  a  most  wonderful 
love  ;  and  he  played  with  the  luxuriant  and  silky  tresses,  smoothing  and 
resmoo thing  them,  and  arranging  them  in  various  ways  :  and  then  he 
kissed  and  rekissed  the  icy,  senseless,  purple  lips,  and  placid  brow.  And 
he  wandered  wildly  about,  to  and  fro,  and  in  a  circle,  still  hugging  and 
caressing  his  load  of  lost  and  unlost  afFection,  pride,  pleasure  and  peace, 
blended  with  a  terrific  guilt  and  dread.  When,  lo  !  the  cloudy  ceiling  of 
the  earth  opened,  a  blinding  light  sprung  through,  and  the  Lord  God  wrote 
on  the  criminal's  brow,  in  letters  of  never-dying  fire,  the  name  of  Satan. 
"  The  heavens  were  stretched  out  like  a  curtain.  They  that  did  feed  deli- 
cately are  desolate  in  the  streets.  They  that  were  brought  up  in  scar- 
let, embrace  dunghills.  Hands  shall  be  feeble,  and  all  knees  weak  as 
water." 

And  now,  wafted  from  Satan's  embrace,  and  borne  in  the  arms  of  a 
group  of  heaven's  angels,  may  be  seen  the  ascending  corpse  of  the  youth- 
ful shepherd  ;  while  Satan  stark  alone,  feels  quite  refreshed  and  sleepless, 
and  the  surrounding  air  rings  and  rings  with  his  sardonic  laughter.  Why, 
reader,  starvation  sometimes  laughs,  and  so  does  overthrown  reason,  and 
the  suicide  when  about  to  jump  from  the  death -inflicting  precipice,  and  the 
Indian  when  he  dashes  out  the  brain  of  the  infant  enemy  !  Why,  judges 
laugh  sardonically  as  they  pocket  their  bribes,  and  consign  the  god-like 
spirits  of  Truth  and  Justice  to  the  dungeon.  Millions  of  your  own  species, 
cower  before  the  frown  of  those  gigantic  monsters,  Church  and  State,  while 
they  only  laugh  sardonically  at  that  of  the  Builder,  Owner  and  Sovereign 
of  the  whole  Universe  ! 

And  the  serpent  locks  of  Satan  hissed  and  hissed,  and  crept  along  in 
their  labyrinthian  ways,  and  opened  gapingly  their  illuminated  mouths, 
and  the  Monarch  of  Evil  bore  in  every  line  the  stamp  of  majesty,  and 
strode  over  and  over  his'  mighty  course  of  empire.  Indeed,  all  the  earth 
was  his,  (if  Holy  Writ  be  true,)  save  the  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  the  sand 
grain  on  the  sea  shore.  And  then,  passing  through  a  long  line  of  servitors, 
of  the  castes  angel,  noble  and  plebeian,  he  stepped  upon  his  crime-built 
throne,  when  instantly  burst  forth  the  crash  on  crash  of  music,  led  by 
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Paganixii — music  infernal,  music  unearthly,  the  music  of  crime,  the  music 
of  damnation  ! 

Such  were  the  instruments :  the  shriek  of  rape — the  groan  and  moan 
of  murder — the  teeth  chatter  of  starvation  and  cold — the  creak  of  the 
gibbet  and  the  amputating  saw — the  dog's  death  howl — the  crackle  of 
flesh  as  it  burns  at  the  stake — the  sob  at  the  bier — the  guillotine's  chop — 
the  gallows  drop,   and  the   drip,  drip,  drip  of  waste-away  human  blood  ! 

Now,  reader,  if  gifted  with  musical  ear,  you  can,  as  well  as  mvself,  im- 
agine the  force,  concord,  and  signal  effect  of  the  band  of  music  enlisted 
for  his  Satanic  Majesty's  service,  remembering  that  it  was  led  by  the 
great  Italian  maestro,  who,  when  with  us,  so  magically  transformed  the 
violin  with  but  one  string,  into  showers  over  showers  of  pearls  and 
diamonds  ! 

How  the  deuce  the  old  Syren  got  into  the  regions  infernal,  I  am  by  far 
too  modest  to  imagine — but  refer  you  to  one  Hiram.  Powers,  who  once  kept 
that  establishment  in  an  upper  room  in  Broadway  !  or  to  the  story  that 
runs  current  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  that  the  violinist  deeming  u  a  bird  in 
the  hand  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  would  have  his  share  of  Paradise  paid 
down  in  advance,  which  feat  he  accomplished  by  giving  to  Satan  the  usual 
brokerage  :  and  thus  the  Sample  of  Paradise  found  its  way  in  the  violin, 
to  be  very  generously  spent  among  myriads  of  us,  and  we  mere  mortals, 
have  enjoyed  scot  free,  a  foretaste  of  the  sweet,  sublime,  intellectual, 
ravishing  and  indelible  music  of  the  high  heavens  ! 

("  Mere  dream,"  the  reader  thinks — but  what  thinks  Jenny  Lind  ?  and 
every  doubt  may  sparkless  be  by  consultation  with  the  Seers  and  glimpses 
in  the  Mirror  Magic — Consult !     Consult !  but  go  along  with  Faith.) 

Yes — if  my  fly -like  self  cannot  span  a  soul's  destiny,  there  are  thou- 
sands quite  bold  and  extremely  certain  in  such  matters — thousands  who  can 
see  by  the  magical  power  of  their  mental  eyes,  the  date  on  that  sixpenny 
piece  in  your  pocket,  or  the  motto  on  your  crest  ribbon,  and  tell  how  often 
you  kiss  your  wife  or  mistress,  and  where  and  when  ;  so  there  are  all- 
seeing  eyes  on  earth  as  well  as  those  set  in  the  face  of  heaven.  Some  of 
us,  without  knowing  one  muscle  or  artery  from  another,  can  see  sheer 
through  every  ramification  of  the  human  liver  and  heart,  and  of  course, 
without  an  atom  of  hesitation,  kick  an  ordinary  doctor  out  of  the  way,  and 
prescribe  "  this  crab's  coat  of  mail,"  and  that  "  spider's  egg,"  the  one  to 
be  done  up  in  powder,  and  the  other  in  the  invalid's  soup,  or  custard  of 
salve.  Some  of  these  magical  eyed  folks,  who  are  strangers  to  even  the 
rudiments  of  high  art,  say  that  they  can  see  exactly  how  to  shape  even 
the  Nation's  throne  of  Art,  the  metropolitan  tomb  of  Washington  ! 

Yes,  there  are  thousands  who  enter  the  temples  that  are  dedicated  to  the 
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worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  face  of  day, 
declare  positively  they  can  span  heaven,  earth  and  hell.  And  these  clerical 
prophets,  judges,  and  mock  mouthpieces  of  God,  have  myriads  to  worship 
them,  to  long  after  them,  to  kiss  the  hem  of  their  garments,  to  give  them 
splendid  dwellings,  and  furniture  of  silver,  silver  and  gold,  gold,  precious 
marbles  and  woods,  and  wool,  and  magnificent  stages  to  act  upon.  In  reality, 
the  slippers  of  one  of  these  clerical  magicians,  placed  outside  of  a  lady's  bed- 
chamber, turn  into  an  unpickless  lock.  This  once  Moslem  fashion  has  be- 
come widespread — but,  unfortunately  for  us,  eunuch  guards  are  scarce. 
Even  the  perfect  and  god-like  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  the  eunuchs 
to  chastity,  but  are  frequently  taken  as  the  cloak  and  outside  slippers  of 
terrible  sin ! 

The  raggedly  clothed  seeker  after  religious  bread  is  shut  out  from  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Lord  God  by  moneyed  speculators,  who  are  so  selfish,  even  in  the 
most  sacred  things,  that  while  they,  in  their  acts  of  feigned  worship,  loll  on 
soft  cushions,  and  do  off  their  ready-made  prayers  like  machines,  and  thank 
God  for  supplying  them  with  better  seats  than  most  folks,  still  only  wor- 
ship tinsel,  and  are  ever  ready  to  kick  from  the  church  porch  those  of  the 
tribe  Lazarus. 

And  the  high  and  mighty  Satan  sat  on  his  throne  infernal  through  a 
reign  of  ages,  and  up  to  the  present  minute,  and  he  issued  message  after 
message,  and  mandate  after  mandate,  from  which  we  gather  the  following 
elegant  extracts  : — 

"  My  faithful  Princes  and  Commoners — My  course  of  empire  flourishes 
beyond  my  proudest  anticipations — Heaven  will  indeed  only  get  the  drop 
in  the  bucket,  and  seashore's  single  grain  of  sand.  For  my  great  success 
in  my  infernal  career,  I  feel  much  indebted  to  my  departments  Church  and 
State. — Persevere,  gentlemen,  in  your  truly  praiseworthy  efforts — Charm 
such  and  such  city  rulers,  by  money,  to  make  pestilence  spread  among  the 
mass  of  the  people  ;  for  pestilence  can  be  done  up  in  hotbeds,  and  always 
in  a  signal  degree  bears  in  its  ghastly  train  want,  discontent,  self-disrespect 
drunkenness,  gambling,  prostitution  of  body,  suicide  and  assassination. 
Excite  lust  by  rich  living,  and  madness  by  poisoned  drinks ;  erect  more 
gin  palaces  :  wink  at  all  gambling  hells ;  encourage  the  rich  to  speculate  in 
the  so-called  temples  of  God — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Grind  down  the  poor,  and  if 
they  presume  to  fret,  or  grab  for  their  needed  crust  of  bread,  let  them  be 
bayoneted  by  that  very  soldiery  whose  pay  has  been  wrung  from  their 
victim's  labor-agony. 

"  Let  Louis  Philippe  gag  that  arch  enemy  of  mine,  the  press,  and  without 
a  pang  send  many  an  editor  away  from  family  and  friends  and  freedom,  into 
chains  and  the  galleys,  and  the  dismal  state  dungeons.    Spur  on  that  chaste} 
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elegant,  and  manly  system  of  black  mail — compel  many  to  pay  a  tax  even 
on  the  God-given  light,  for  that  sort  of  light  I  detest — it  often  worries  me, 
and  blinds  my  sight  by  its  exquisite  brilliancy,  and  it  is  by  far  too  earth- 
invigorating  for  us  to  regard  it  with  too  tender  a  treatment.  Sovereigns  of 
darkness  cannot  happily  bear  the  strong  light. 

"  It  is  my  pleasure  to  make  mention  of  the  profound  ability,  the  perfect 
furore^  that  has  been  displayed  in  my  service  by  my  share  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  department — my  seashore  without  the  grain  of  sand,  the 
God-owned  grain.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  these  medical  and  surgical 
scions  of  mine  do  love  the  leper,  and  the  lung  tubercular,  and  all  breaches 
of  a  sound  sanitary  code  of  law.  For  have  they  not  frowned  upon  all  pub- 
lic facilities  for  bathing,  and  stood  speechless  while  some  of  our  large  cities 
have  been  built  up  all  in  a  heap,  and  without  a  sufficiency  of  parks  and 
wide  streets  for  Health  to  breathe  and  sport  in  ?  And  have  not  these  gen- 
tlemen been  very  busy  in  rasping  off  the  mucous  coats  of  the  throat,  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  emptying  needlessly  the  veins  of  their  very  precious  blood? 
And  is  it  not  their  motto  in  secret  conclave,  the  drastic  purge  and  the  pail 
of  blood  first,  and  the  big  doctor's  bills;  Shrewsburys,  canvasbacks,  and 
fine  linen  afterwards. 

"  And  how  reasonably  this,  my  department  remarks,  that  '  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  it  will  make  any  unfeigned  efforts  to  cripple  its  own  traffic' 

"  But  as  every  rose  has  its  thorn,  so  alas  !  these  noble  servitors  have  to 
complain  of  the  presence  in  the  weary  watches  of  the  night,  of  the  appari- 
tions of  blanched  and  caved-in  cheeks,  bleared  and  bloodshotten  eyes,  limp 
hair,  purple  and  curled  up  finger  nails,  drab  lips,  and  bodies  with  rough 
surfaces,  and  all  encased  in  muscular  sheets  of  unpliant  mail,  as  well  as 
threads  of  gristly  and  veinous  wire,  and  crowds  on  crowds  of  living  skele- 
tons, clattering  along  like  groces  of  castanets  out  of  tune. 

"  Yet  my  practitioners,  as  they  watch  in  their  professional  inquisition 
chamber,  see  many  a  pleasant  image  to  thrust  at  the  face  of  the  self-power- 
less, cross-nailed  Spirit  of  Health — Such  as  these,  dear  reader — the  recrea- 
tion of  toil — the  change  of  dwelling  site — the  breath  of  unsullied  air — nour- 
ishing meats,  pure  water,  purifying  fruits,  invigorating  light  and  bathing 
places,  well  adapted  clothing — and,  above  all,  the  physician's  encouraging 
voice — that  miraculous  power  of  voice  that  is  as  magical  as  l  the  holy  coat 
of  Treves,'  or  the  fragments  that  have  been  preserved  to  this  day  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  shift. 

And  how  can  we — ignorant,  simple,  priestcraft  ridden  we — find  language 
to  express  our  overflowing  thanks  for  those  precious,  miracle-working, 
divinely -given  and  thribly  Methusaleh-lived  relics,  such  as  the  potato-grind- 
ing molar  tooth  of  Saint  Patrick — the  all  sufficiency  of  wooden  fragments 
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from  the  Cross  of  Calvary  to  build  a  ship  of  the  line — together  with  those 
highly  curious,  anti-magnetic  horse  shoes,  that  have  only  to  open  their 
Moorish  jaws  to  frighten  off  even  Nicholas  the  First  ?  And  who  will  deny 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  should  strive  to  exchange  many  of  their  habits 
and  characteristics  for  those  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  (beasts  willing,)  or 
else  lick  the  two-legged  cubs  into  a  better  than  usual  shape  ?  .  .  .  . 

' '  Let  us  mix  laughter  with  tears  :  wine  with  blood :  and  luxury  with 
disease."  .... 

"  I  like  your  Report  on  Epidemic  Suicide  and  Hereditary  Disease.  In 
it,  the  mountains  bear  but  mice,  and  stolen  cups  are  caught  in  Esop's 
pocket!"  .... 

"  I  long  for  the  Swedish  Nightingale,  and  the  reward  for  its  encagement 
shall  be  a  star  and  garter  :  but  I  fear  she  flies  too  high,  as  the  princely  Paga- 
nini  declines  to  be  a  missionary  in  the  case.  His  Highness  says  l  a  lion 's 
in  the  way  ' — i  the  bird's  grace  is  above  gold  ' — '  she  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  sun  ' — l  and  when  compared  with  light  is  found  before  it ! '  Still 
there  are  legions  on  legions  of  fallen  angels  with  us  ;  and  the  prince  himself 
might  profit  by  his  own  example.  What  can  discourage  us  when  Chattertons 
starve  while  our  Lady  of  Rimini  wins  the  golden  head-circlet  from  the  hand 
of  heaven's  vicegerent  ?  Captive  be  the  singer  for  her  own  sake — the 
wondrous  power  and  beauty  of  her  voice  would  then  be  ever  sleepless  as 
the  tread  of  Wandering  Jew — the  dove  would  need  no  foot-rest — the 
liquid,  delicious,  and  thrillingly-enchanting  song  would  never  tire — and 
crowns  of  rose-buds  would  ever  be  gathered  ere  they  withered  !  Our  music 
too  lacks  many  notes  aDd  notes  of  moment — we  have  no  JVvdia,  and  often 
miss  the  groping s  of  the  blind — the  pantomime  of  palsied  tongue — and  the 
almost  soundless  grief-plaint  of  the  poor  old  widow — and  the  bird  would  fall 
like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass.  Can  even  Paganini  play  that  cry  of  inno- 
cence for  heaven  to  bless  the  ravisher — or  that  long-drawn  dying  spell  of 
the  mother  starving  herself  to  win  life  for  her  tiny  babe  ?  Oh  Human 
Voice,  thou  broad  creation !  thou  fall  of  cataract  and  dew ! — moan  of  the  ocean 
— gurgle  of  the  rill — kiss  to  the  leper — perfume  for  the  throne !  Hers 
merrily  dances — laughingly  leaps — tenderly  pleads — skips  and  weeps — ■ 
echoes  the  hunter's  horn  and  shepherd's  pipe — flutters  as  first  and  last 
breath  of  life  and  love — and  chimes  in  with  the  Christ-like  music  of  her 
heart !  Truly  her  lips,  like  lilies,  are  dropping  the  sweet-smelling 
myrrh  !" 

Oh  Human  Voice,  thou  magic  mirror  of  the  memory  !  thou  witch  of 
Avon  and  of  Calvary  !  Eternally  thy  echoings  flit  from  flower  to  flower : 
from  Eden  into  Hell :  from  infant  to  the  Great  White  Throne  !  I  hear 
voices  from  the  grave  :  voices  from  the  rack  and  Catherine-wheel :  voices 
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from  grandest  brain  artillery  !  The  gill  of  death-dust  whispers  round  my 
night  couch,  and  comes  and  goes  with  my  heart's  bride — and  ancient  bat- 
tling hosts  will  laugh  and  shriek  at  times — and  maniacs  speak  of  brainal 
treachery  !  Ah  !  sweet  Ophelia — silly  thing,  with  spears  of  straw  for 
head-dress  ;  and  fragile  tree-bough  as  thy  favorite  seat,  and  that  hung  o'er 
the  river's  rapids — how  thy  mad  music  flies  from  Avon's  side  to  mine  ! 
So  like  our  crazy  Jane's — the  talking  to  one's  self — long  stops  of  silence — 
rush  of  medley  song — and  gush  of  dreamy  joy — and  brush  through  troops 
of  youthful  gazers  and  eyelids  big  with  tears  divine.  Are  not  Compassion's 
cheeks  just  like  sweet  flowers — still-ringing  voice  of  Wrong's  Redeemer — 
and  poor  Ophelia's  rich  communion  cup  ?  But  she's  laughing — well  she 
may.  Tho'  she's  sitting,  how  she  dances — rides  side-saddle- wise  on 
stumbling  horse — and  looks  into  the  calming  waters  as  her  looking-glass  ! 
Her  shifting,  wizing  shadow's  but  her  lover's  self — and  oh  what  pains  she 
takes  to  point  but  spears  of  straw  ! 

Cervantes  took  Ophelia  to  summon  up  Quesada,  and  countless  glories 
spring  from  sacrificial  blood.  Abel  becomes  the  saviour  :  and  merry  voices 
float  from  the  foundations  of  the  sea 

Infinitely  more  his  Majesty  of  Hell  acknowledged,  commented  on,  and 
commanded,  which  we  have  no  time  now  to  report  of.  And  then  he  gazed 
and  gazed  most  searchingly  at  a  long  and  sweeping-by  train  of  spectral  and 
magic  shifting  pictures  and  personages,  embracing  the  fiendish  passions,  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  the  earth's  dead  houses,  lazar-houses,  mad-houses, 
prison-houses  and  poor-houses.  Even  the  sea  gave  up  its  human  dead — 
bodies  rock-dashed,  and  shark-broken,  and  ship-coffined,  and  in  sailors' 
chests,  and  sailcloth  shrouds,  and  some  with  rope  necklaces  and  cannon 
balls  pendant  from  the  lashed  together  feet.  And  then  from  St.  Denis,  and 
such  like  cemeteries,  came  kingly  tombs  and  sarcophagi,  to  tumble  up  their 
lids,  exposing  their  miser-like  contents,  and  the  value  of  all  human  vanity. 
There  goes  Charlemagne's  underground  palace,  and  the  coffin  of  Charles 
the  Ninth,  that  noble  soul,  who  loved  massacres  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and 
was  skillful  in  setting  assassination  traps  ;  and  there  goes  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  couldn't  bear  her  portrait  to  be  painted  in  shadow,  and  yet  would 
chop  off  the  beautiful  head  of  her  own  sister.  There's  Harry  the  Eighth, 
of  England,  with  his  cheek  pillowed  on  that  of  one  of  his  murdered  wives. 
This  is  Napoleon,  poisoning  the  sick  and  hungry  at  Jaffa,  turning  his  Jose- 
phine away  from  home,  and  murdering  suddenly,  in  the  first  streak  of  day, 
the  Duke  d'Enghein.  Next  passed  the  dead  bodies  of  once  beautiful 
women  and  children,  dashed  about  the  muddy,  filthy  waters  of  the  docks, 
and  often  snapped  at  by  hungry  and  sportive  fish  ;  and  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  other  bodies,  that  had  been  prematurely  thrown  into  the  death 
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ruin  by  avarice,  false  pride,  gluttony,  and  the  partisan  feud  of  politics,  war 
and  theology. 

Over  all  of  which  the  Emperor  of  Hell  smiled,  and  re-rising  from  his 
magnificent  throne,  said : 

u  I  would  add,  that  I  find  still  some  lapses  in  my  works.  Our  maw  's 
so  large — it  gulps  Xantippe,  then  gapes  for  Socrates — therefore  I  urge  you, 
my  servitors,  to  strive  hard  to  conquer  those  abominable  and  anti-demoniac 
personages,  Howard,  Father  Mathew,  Boz,  Leigh  Hunt,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
and  Miss  Dix.  And,  furthermore,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  that 
divine  giant,  Hood,  is  in  his  death  throes — he  himself  acknowledges  that  he 
has  '  just  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.'  Now,  we  all  know  that  this  giant  is 
1  the  drop  in  the  bucket,'  and  above  our  reach ;  but  the  intelligence  of  his 
approaching  earthly-close  of  career  is  very  gratifying,  as  he  has  been  so 
in  the  habit  of  late  of  making  all  hell  to  tremble.  I  shall  not  grumble,  I 
assure  you,  when  this  Hood  is  taken  up  to  the  bosom  of  his  God,  so  as  to 
stop  the  writing  of  those  c  Songs  of  the  Shirt ;'  and  the  instant  the  breath  is 
out  of  his  body,  you  must  do  as  my  political  office- seekers  do,  fly  round 
and  grab  up  the  dead  man's  fragments  ;  the  '  Songs  of  the  Shirt '  must  be 
bought  up,  or  burnt  up,  and  it  is  easy  enough,  if  you  have  to  do  the  burn- 
ing, to  cheat  the  insurance  offices.     Amen." 

Then  a  rush  was  heard  at  the  earth's  trap  door,  and  in  was  brought  a 
perfectly  chaste  and  hell-charming  picture,  and  even  the  Napoleon  of  Hell 
could  scarcely  subdue  properly  a  burst  of  unmasked  and  vulgar- voiced  joy. 
The  scene  represented  a  gallows  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  American 
Republic,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  (a  creature  of  the  sex  of  our  own 
mothers,  sisters  and  daughters)  dangling  therefrom,  suspended  and  strangled 
by  a  rope  around  the  neck,  a  la  thug.  She  was  still  swaying  to  and  fro  in 
the  air,  the  rope-rings  creaking,  and  the  yet  alive  arms  trying  to  get  up 
and  loosen  the  suffocating  necklace,  and  the  feet  feeling  about  for  some 
ledge  to  rest  themselves  on,  and  twitches  after  twitches  ran  over  her  system, 
just  like  the  wind  combing  up  an  ocean  calm.  But  still  the  sun  would 
consent  to  shine  up  in  the  beautiful  blue  sky  vault,  and  the  air  was  soft, 
clear  and  balmy,  and  found  its  way  into  the  quadrillion  porches  of  the 
human  and  living  body,  making  them  to  tingle  with  a  most  delicious  plea- 
sure. Yet  there  swayed  on  so  cruelly  and  uglily  the  daughter  of  Eve. 
Oh,  God  !  oh,  God !  this  is  the  thorn  without  the  rose — this  is  the  opposite 
of  philanthropy — a  picture  which  should  not  be  copied,  and  a  fact  that 
should  encourage  even  a  dog  to  welcome  his  death  ticket  of  leave. 

And  below  the  neck-dangled  daughter  of  Eve  stood  a  body  of  curious 
spectators,  one  or  two  of  whom  shed  tears,  but  nearly  all  retained  dry  eyes 
and  the  usual  beat  of  heart ;  and  some  perpetrated  coarse  jests  and  bias- 
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phemy,  and  one  gentleman  strutted  about  in  a  cocked  hat  and  nicely  donned 
uniform — he  zoas  the  hangman !  In  barbarous  times  executioners  wore 
masks,  but  now-a-days  they  can  afford  to  go  face  naked,  and  without  the 
fear  of  the  scent  of  bloodhounds.  See  that  doctor — how  gravely  and  self- 
possessedly  he  steps  up  and  feels  the  hung  woman's  wrist.  She  's  dead  ! 
And  now  she  is  lowered  down,  unroped,  unnecklaced,  and  the  white  trian- 
gular cap  is  lifted  off,  to  please  the  encircling  group  with  a  sight  of  the 
horribly  distorted  features,  and  eye  rheum  and  mouth  froth.  Then  comes 
the  coffining  off  to  the  dissecting  hall,  where  the  corpse  is  stripped  stark 
naked,  and  the  doctors  almost  fight  for  the  management  of  the  galvanic  act. 
Now,  the  galvanic  battery  plays  and  plays,  and  the  subject  flounders  and 
flounders  about,  sits  bolt  upright,  moves  shufflingly  her  arms  and  legs,  rolls 
her  swollen  and  wildly  staring  eyes,  shivers  and  shivers,  and  then  falls 
back  upon  the  dead  plank,  in  the  riveted  fix  of  the  dead  at  rest.  Here  and 
there  a  tender-hearted  student  faints — while  some  callous  thing  sticks  a 
pipe  or  segar  or  quid  in  the  corpse's  mouth.  Next  comes  &  professor,  who 
with  much  apparent  relish  incises  the  chest  with  lines  like  a  crucifixional 
cross,  and  raising  the  skin  flaps,  opens  the  viscera  ....  then  takes  a  ham- 
mer and  raps  on  the  outside  of  the  skull,  to  inquire  how  the  brain  is — how 
blood  did  when  it  lost  its  way  to  and  from  its  home  in  the  heart — and  how 
Atlas  felt  when  he  got  from  under  his  burthen  of  the  world's  globe,  the 
human  head — and  so  forth,  and  forth. 

And  then  all  hell  again  rung  with  mirthful  voices  and  deafening  shouts 
of  victory,  not  in  honor  of  the  acts  surgical  and  scientific,  but  in  memory 
of  the  proud  achievement  of  man,  torturing  helpless  and  hand-bound 
woman  to  death — murdering  her  by  the  inch  at  a  time,  and  according  to 
law — traveling  up  to  the  summit  of  barbarity,  outraging  decency,  dishonor- 
ing the  whole  human  race,  and  creating  an  additional  thirst  for  cruelty  and 
gallows  sport. 

"  And  Dante  died  too  soon!"  was  the  faint  response  of  the  single  grain 
of  God! 

And  then  up  went  another  deafening  shout  by  hell  for  victory,  followed 
by  a  dead  silence,  and  the  first  note  and  succeeding  crash,  and  the  wail  and 
plaintive  cry  of  the  royal  band  of  Satan. 

See  old  Paganini !  How  gaunt  he  is,  and  with  just  the  same  old  swal- 
low-tailed coat,  and  Knickerbocker  shoe-buckles,  and  clerical  neckerchief, 
and  his  coat  pockets  all  crowded  with  crusts  of  stale,  dry  bread.  (Geniuses, 
dear  reader,  never  eat  leisurely  and  consciously — they  merely  store  their 
victuals  in  strange  places,  and  fifty  times  a  day  make  a  snap.)  On  goes 
the  music  infernal,  and  the  great  maestro's  bow  arm  flies  to  and  fro  like  a 
streak  of  lightning,  and  wonderfully  fetches  out  imitations  of  the  cries  of 
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battle  and  the  wreck  of  ships,  and  the  sound  of  men  unlimbed  by  wild 
horses,  and  the  unknuckling  pull  of  the  rack,  and  the  bludgeon-knocks 
against  those  being  broke  alive  on  the  wheel.  And  hark  !  that's  the  softly 
given  death  blow  to  some  Italian  towns — the  shower  of  scoria  and  ashes 
thrown  down  by  the  giant  pyramid  Vesuvius — fugitive  tramps,  agony 
shrieks,  and  kisses  of  a  dying  love.  Hark  again!  that's  the  clatter  and 
wail  and  dust  rush  of  an  earthquake,  followed  by  the  hiss  and  crackle  and 
drip,  drip,  of  roasting  human  flesh.  And  how  he  now  mocks  at  the  plaint 
of  Hamilton  against  duelling 

The  myriad  members  of  Hell  now  disperse,  and  like  some  of  the  earth's 
rulers  of  yore,  Satan  thought  he  might  as  well  start  on  his  sly  rounds.  So 
he  passed  up  the  grand  staircase,  and  giving  the  watchword  to  his  faithful 
dog-sentinel,  stepped  out  upon  the  infernal  region's  roof,  and  went  poking 
about  on  the  sleeping  couches  of  lords  and  ladies,  princes  and  peasant  girls ; 
but  he  tarried  the  longest  by  those  of  Nero,  George  IV.,  Robespierre, 
Richelieu,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  finding,  however,  an  abundance  of 
time  and  disposition  to  well  stir  up  many  an  oriental  seraglio  (sultans  and 
damsels) ,  and  groups  of  thugs  and  eastern  widow-funeral-pilers,  and  Greek 
and  Circassian  slaves — and  one  of  the  ugliest  slaves  he  possibly  could  find, 
he  dragged  off  for  Powers  to  make  therefrom  a  marble  simile.  She  had  the 
general  stamp  of  the  Amazon,  limbs  of  different  ages,  a  breath-palsied 
chest,  square  shoulders,  wiry  hair,  insipid,  meaningless  expression  of  face, 
short  legs,  and  a  right  hand  as  angular  and  knotty  as  an  old  woodcutter's. 
Still  this  poor  slave  had  her  drop  in  the  bucket  of  beauty  and  life-model 
merit,  as  one  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  seemed  as  those  of  the  Venus  itself — but 
the  rose  of  this  thigh,  leg,  and  foot — so  divine  in  its  form  by  itself — made 
terrible  work  of  the  thicket  of  thorns  around  !  (But  I  must  leave  this 
slave  beauty  for  the  present,  and  until  she  be  placed  in  a  palace  at  Florence 
and  side  by  side  with  the  statue  that  has  so  justly,  and  throughout  ages, 
enchanted  the  world.  I  shall  then  dissect  for  you  Woman's  Beauty,  and 
place  in  your  finger-clasp  the  labyrinthian  guide-thread  of  the  most  noble 
art,  Sculpture.     Great  Art  despises  all  secrecy,  and  never  needs  it.) 

And  Satan  chuckled  to  think  he  had  gained  on  God,  by  placing  the 
bucket  full  all  but  the  drop  of  Woman's  deformity  of  person  in  the  almost 
time-defying  marble,  and  he  caused  his  trophy  to  be  displayed  in  many 
thronged  places,  saying,  ' '  This  is  just  like  God's  most  beautiful  shaping — 
the  woman  Eve  :  this  is  the  concentration  of  many  of  God's  present  efforts 
in  man's  one  !"  But  many  a  beautiful  American  girl  listened  and  listened, 
and  gazed  and  gazed,  but  could  not  be  misled  by  the  tempter.  After  she 
had  gone  home  and  looked  at  her  own  stag-like,  elegant,  graceful,  delicate 
agile,  and  symmetrical  form,  with  its  gazelle-like  eyes,  luxuriant  and  silky 
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hair  locks,  slender  nose,  tiny  ears,  tapering  fingers,  sweetly-bowed  mouth, 
and  flesh  like  ivory,  with  a  faint  blue  tracery  of  vein  seen  through  the  trans- 
parent skin 

And  the  cock  crew,  and  Satan  flitted  off  for  his  throne  infernal,  stopping 
frequently  to  spur  on  many  a  deed  done  up  in  chloroform,  and  mesmeric 
Jform,  and  priestcraft  form,  and  the  form  of  sexual  lust  and  bestiality.  He 
noticed,  with  pleasure,  drunkards  and  adulterers  just  skulking  from  their 
holes,  as  well  as  thieves  and  assassins  from  their  spent  work-hours  ;  and  he 
saw  with  pride  many  policemen  asleep,  and  many  recumbent  bodies,  almost 
dead  from  cold  and  hunger  and  disease  ;  and  the  corpses  of  suicides  all 
razor-slashed,  and  punched  through  with  bullet  punches,  and  brainroofs 
blown  off,  and  stomachs  and  bowels  spotted  with  the  inflammation  of  poison 
and  the  malignant  juices  of  cancer,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  Evil  promotes 
additional  evil — the  at  first  faintly  astray  hairline  spreads  to  the  broadway 
of  hell — the  slightest  breath-sully  accumulates  to  the  hereditary  moral  and 
physical  disease  often  million  times  ten  millions." 

And  thus  acting  and  musing,  Satan  arrived  at  his  trap  door.  Night  was 
fast  moving  away  before  the  rise  of  the  splendid  orb  of  day,  and  the  tempter 
shivered  and  shivered,  and  felt  afraid  of  himself,  as  the  thought  struck  him 
that  ultimately  God  would  possess  the  whole  picture  of  creation,  with  its 
perhaps  proper  blending  of  evil  and  good,  light  and  shadow,  and  that  thus 
the  sovereignty  of  evil  would  pass  away,  and  become  God's  subject — purity, 
the  bright  spot  on  the  lady's  forehead,  and  impurity,  the  black  arrisses  of 
the  eyelids  and  parting  lines  of  lip  ;  purity,  heaven — impurity,  the  earth 
— and  death  and  the  slab-closed  grave,  the  medial  and  blending  tints. 

But  the  instant  Old  Nick  got  again  inside  the  trap,  all  fear  vanished — his 
nerves  were  exquisitely  strung — he  strode  saucily  upon  his  throne,  and 
lordlily  commanded  his  main  legion  to  induce  the  British  nation  to  break 
faith  with  its  truly  august  and  Samsonian  prisoner,  and  cage  him  on  an  un- 
healthy and  desert-like  island,  to  such  nation's  everlasting  disgrace,  as  well 
as  its  acknowledgment  of  signal  dread  for  its  one-man  foe ;  and  proud 
France  to  echo  this  infamous  transaction  by  her  breach  of  faith  with  Abd 
el  Kader. 
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Art.  LXXV. — Remarkable  Cases  of  Local  Diseases  Mimicked  by  Hysteria. 

When  we  commenced  these  articles  in  the  May  number,  it  was  our  in- 
tention to  have  closed  them  in  by  the  third  one  at  the  furthest ;  but  we 
now  perceive  we  should  be  doing  the  subject  great  injustice,  and  depriving 
our  readers  of  some  of  the  most  important  examples  and  their  explanations, 
that  may  serve  them  in  guarding  against  the  approaches  of  so  ubiquitous 
and  deceitful  an  enemy.  The  whole  subject  of  Hysteria  and  its  local  af- 
fections, is  indeed  by  infinite  odds,  the  most  important  one  that  can  pos- 
sibly occupy  the  attention  of  the  honest  physician  or  public  teacher  of  the 
laws  of  health,  or  of  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth  and  dignity  of  charac- 
ter. In  this  very  city,  the  entire  system  of  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
education,  and  medical  attendance,  is,  of  all  other  places,  adapted  to  nour- 
ish and  develope  the  disease  amongst  our  wives  and  daughters, — and  it 
shall  not  be  for  lack  of  honest  intention,  if  we  do  not  oppose  our  feeble  ef- 
forts to  check  its  advances.  We  well  know  it  to  be  unpopular  ;  self-love, 
pride,  indolence  and  domestic  griefs  are  of  too  general  prevalence,  to  per- 
mit the  hope,  that  many  who  would  be  benefited  by  our  expositions,  either 
will  or  can  apply  them  to  themselves.  We  shall  nevertheless  complete  our 
present  design  of  giving  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  whole  subject ;  so  that 
those  who  are  not  blinded  by  ignorance  or  misled  by  a  designing  physician, 
may  find  something  of  service  in  their  own  case,  if  they  choose  to  look  for 
it.  We  recognise  no  writers  on  this  subject  who  combine  the  admirable 
simplicity  and  sagacity  of  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dr.  Watson  of  London. 
We  shall,  therefore,  freely  refer  to  them  as  authority  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter on  this  subject,  and  most  earnestly  desire  our  honest  brethren  to  do  like- 
wise, and  endeavor  to  elevate  the  condition  of  our  countrywomen. 

In  the  August  number,  we  spoke  of  Hysteria  as  often  mimicking  pains 
in  the  side  and  abdomen.  The  following  case  illustrates  and  explains  most 
admirably  an  immense  class  of  diseases  now  treated  by  quacks  as  Liver  and 
Spleen  complaints.  It  is  from  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  "  A  middle-aged 
lady,  who  had  been  exposed  during  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  the 
operation  of  causes  of  great  mental  anxiety,  complained  of  a  constant  and 
severe  pain,  which  she  referred  to  a  spot,  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  situation  of  the  false  ribs  of  the  left  side.  [A  most  fre- 
quent place  for  local  Hysterical  affection. — Ed.]  Besides  this,  she  was 
subject  to  fits,  apparently  connected  with  Hysteria,  and  was  otherwise  in  a 
very  impaired  state  of  health.  Under  these  circumstances  she  died,  and 
on  examining  the  body  after  death,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
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side  to  which  the  pain  had  been  referred.  No  morbid  appearances  could 
be  detected  in  it ;  there  was  neither  inflammation,  nor  thickening,  nor  ad- 
hesion, nor  any  morbid  change  of  structure,  nor  the  slightest  deviation  of 
any  kind  from  the  natural  condition  of  the  part. 

"  Now,  such  a  case  as  this  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  is  only  one 
of  many  which  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  proposition,  namely,  that 
the  natural  sensations  of  a  part  may  be  increased,  diminished,  or  otherwise 
perverted,  though  no  disease  exists  in  it  which  our  senses  are  able  to  detect 
before  or  after  death." 

"  There  are  other  cases  which  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  those 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  except  that  the  nerves  of  motion  are  affected 
instead  of  those  of  sensation.  Here  there  is  an  involuntary  contraction  or 
spasm  of  a  particular  set  of  muscles,  or  certain  muscles  lose  their  power 
altogether,  and  become  paralytic  ;  and  yet,  if  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
examining  the  parts  after  death,  the  most  minute  dissection  can  demonstrate 
nothing  in  them  different  from  what  there  would  have  been  if  the  spasm  or 
paralysis  never  had  existed." 

The  manner  in  which  this  seeming  condition  of  the  parts  is  caused,  is 
explained  in  the  commencement  of  these  articles  in  the  May  number,  when 
speaking  of  the  uterus  as  the  grand  cause  of  the  hysterical  temperament ; 
to  that  we  refer  the  reader.  But  Sir  Benjamin  makes  it  so  beautifully 
clear  as  applied  to  the  individual  part  wherever  the  simulated  disease  may 
exist,  that  we  give  his  explanation.  "  Nor  are  these  facts  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. Every  part  to  which  a  nervous  filament  can  be  traced,  [the 
reader  will  remember  there  are  separate  nerves  both  for  sensation  and  mo- 
tion] may  be  said  to  have  its  corresponding  point  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow,  and  an  impression  made  either  at  its  origin,  or  any  where  in  the 
course  of  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  terminates  at  that  extremity  of  it  which 
is  most  distant  from  the  brain."  "For  example,  if  you  accidentally 
strike  the  inside  of  your  elbow  against  a  projecting  body,  as  the  corner  of 
a  table,  you  feel  a  peculiar  tingling  sensation,  not  where  the  blow  is  inflict- 
ed, but  where  the  nerve  which  has  been  struck  terminates  on  the  inside 
of  the  hand,  and  especially  on  the  inside  of  the  little  finger."  "  Pressure 
also  made  upon  the  nerve  of  the  lower  leg  or  arm,  by  hanging  them  over 
a  chair,  produces  the  same  effect,  causing  them  to  become  i  asleep,'  as  it 
is  often  said  " 

Anything  that  produces  pressure,  as  a  tumor,  a  splinter,  or  a  ball,  though 
unsuspected  and  hidden  from  view,  will  cause  these  results.  Numerous 
cases  have  occurred  where  arms  and  legs  have  been  amputated  from  unen- 
durable pain  existing  in  them,  when  the  cause  existed  in  the  shape  of  an 

adhesion  of  the  parts  to  the  nerve  in  its  course,  or  a  small  tumor  utterly 
vol.  in. — no.  II.  37 
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unsuspected.  The  late  lamented  Pierro  Maroncelli,  suffered  excruciating 
pain  in  the  stump  of  his  amputated  limb,  from  adhesion  of  the  divided 
nerve  to  the  cicatrized  skin  and  its  tight  contraction  pressing  the  nerve 
against  the  bone.  After  his  death,  we  ascertained  the  fact  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  stump.  The  amputation  (as  is  well  known  to  all  familiar  with 
Pellico's  and  Foresti's  books  detailing  the  history  of  their  imprisonment  at 
Spielburg,)  was  unskillfully  performed  in  prison,  his  privations  and  suffer- 
ings having  aggravated  a  disease  of  the  knee-joint  originating  in  a  trifling 
injury  from  a  fall,  and  rendering  an  operation  necessary. 

Disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  irritation  in  the  nerves  at  their  great  starting 
place  low  down  in  the  backbone,  will  cause  the  most  agonising  pains  in  the 
legs. 

When  a  person  is  much  afflicted  with  general  flying  pains,  the  affections 
will  play  boo-peep  with  each  other  ;  now  leaving  the  face  and  appearing 
in  the  leg,  arm,  or  head,  and  then  resuming  their  old  starting-place  where- 
ever  it  may  chance  to  be.  These  flying  pains  have  often  been  known  to 
alternate  with  actual  functional  and  organic  affections  of  the  brain,  pro- 
ducing temporary  insanity  or  ultimate  death  from  sudden  or  slow  increase. 

Calculi,  or  stony  concretions  formed  in  the  kidney,  have  produced  intense 
pains  in  the  private  parts,  and  knee,  and  even  the  instep.  We  have  at 
this  moment  such  a  case  under  our  care  ; — the  cause  is  evident,  from  the 
fact  of  the  pain  suddenly  ceasing,  and  the  calculi  being  detected  by  sound- 
ing with  a  metallic  instrument  introduced  into  the  bladder. 

On  the  other  hand,  violent  pain  in  the  instep,  producing  lameness  of 
years*  duration,  has  suddenly  ceased  from  the  occurrence  of  temporary  dis- 
ease in  some  part  of  the  sexual  system  ; — we  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
two  cases  of  this  kind  of  natural  cure.  It  can  be  imitated  by  art ;  we  have 
succeeded  in  removing  exquisite  neuralgia  of  the  knee,  by  introducing  a 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  even  where  there  was  no  obstruction  of  any  kind 
to  the  urine. 

These  pains,  as  well  as  an  infinite  variety  of  nervous  sensations  in  the 
lower  limbs,  will  often  also  originate  from  Piles,  and  cease  upon  their  being 
cured.  Costiveness  of  an  obstinate  character  will  likewise  produce  them, 
as  is  proved  upon  their  ceasing  when  this  condition  is  removed. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dr.  Watson  refer  these  cases,  where  no  actual 
communication  of  the  nerves  exists,  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain, 
"  the  impression  being  first  transmitted  to  that  organ  from  a  temporary  af- 
fection, and  thence  reflected  to  the  part  which  is  supposed  to  be  permanently 
affected."  Whoever  doubts  this,  may  learn  with  surprise,  that  a  man  who 
has  suffered  violent  pain  in  a  leg  or  foot  that  has  been  amputated,  especially 
though  not  necessarily  if  it  have  been  done  when  he  was  insensible  from 
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Ether,  will  for  a  long  period  refer  all  existing  pains  to  that  part,  and  ex- 
press the  greatest  surprise  when  he  reflects  that  the  leg  has  been  removed ; 
— we  have  repeatedly  observed  this,  and  so  has  every  surgeon.  To  thia 
we  may  add  the  equally  remarkable  fact,  that  great  numbers  of  persons 
have  been  rendered  miserable  by  imaginary  diseases,  producing  real  local 
pains,  when  they  never  existed  until  the  mind  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  organic  disease  in  the  part,  from  reading  some  medical  book,  or 
quack  advertisement  constructed  with  devilish  ingenuity  to  produce  that 
very  result.  This  alarm  of  the  brain,  and  finally  permanent  derangement 
of  the  perceptive  faculties,  is  the  origin  of  a  countless  number  of  affections 
rendering  life  miserable,  and  quackery  triumphant. 

At  this  moment  we  are  engaged  in  semi-weekly  endeavors  to  uneducate 
as  it  were  the  brain  of  a  lady,  from  excessive  apprehension  produced  by 
supposed  inability  to  swallow,  caused  by  choking  whilst  laboring  under  a 
hysterical  condition  of  the  system.  This  has  lasted  during  seven  years,  for 
which  entire  period  she  has  lived  upon  fluids  !  The  treatment  consists  in 
the  disagreeable  operation  of  introducing  the  india-rubber  stomach  tube  for 
a  few  moments  at  each  time.  She  says  she  derives  confidence  from  this. 
She  can  now  swallow  solids.  A  remarkable  trait  in  this  case  is,  that  the 
native  good  sense  and  memory  of  the  patient,  induces  her  to  submit  most 
willingly  to  a  disagreeable  operation,  when  we  all  of  us  know  that  the  dis- 
ease is  only  spasmodic.  It  is,  indeed,  rarely  the  case  that  a  hysterical  per- 
son will  comply  with  such  a  measure  ;  they  are  usually  solicitous  for  sym- 
pathy and  agreeable  remedies.  This  remarkable  case  was  slightly  alluded 
to  in  our  last :  the  patient  is  now  improving  more  rapidly.  These  facts 
serve  to  show  how  the  part  may  become  the  seat  of  an  imaginary  disease 
that  has  ceased  to  exist  for  years. 

So  far  the  instances  we  have  enumerated,  are  not  accompanied  with  any 
visible  swelling  or  redness  of  the  part.  They  are  characterized  by  sudden 
darting  or  lancinating  pains,  instead  of  continued  pain,  redness  and  swell- 
ing, the  characteristics  of  common  or  real  inflammation, — see  May  num- 
ber. They  are  likewise  completely  suspended  during  sleep,  or  when  the 
mind  is  occupied  with  attention  to  other  and  more  pleasing  subjects. 
Pressure,  unless  the  patient  is  highly  hysterical  and  apprehensive,  does  not 
produce  complaint  of  increased  pain.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  ex- 
amine those  affections  more  difficult  to  detect  and  cure,  where  the  mind  by 
dwelling  for  a  long  time  on  the  local  trouble,  will  actually  produce  in  a  de- 
gree all  the  symptoms  of  real  inflammation  including  redness  and  swelling. 
The  reader  desirous  of  understanding  fully  this  extensive  and  important 
subject,  and  anxious  to  be  of  use  to  herself  and  others,  will  not  regret  the 
extension  of  these  articles.     Nothing  could  give  her  a  clearer  insight  into 
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the  causes  of  the  extent  of  quackery,  both  within  and  without  our  revered 
profession.  We  can  only  say  it  will  not  be  our  fault,  should  life  and  health 
remain  to  us,  if  there  be  not  one  of  the  disgraceful  characters  left  to  de- 
ceive her. 


Art.  LXXVI. — The  New  York  Medical  Cliques  and  Cliniques. 

"  Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority 
When  judges  steal  themselves."— Shakspeare. 

The  sole  object  of  a  clinical  or  bedside  lecture  is,  that  the  student, 
whilst  listening  to  condensed  observations  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  disease  immediately  before  his  eyes,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining the  countenance  of  the  patient,  his  disease  and  its  physical  characters, 
and  proving  the  truth  of  what  he  sees  and  hears.  It  therefore  follows,  that 
the  publication  of  these  cases,  with  their  trivial  details  and  the  remarks  of 
the  Professors,  cannot  be  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  but  to  advertise  the 
skill  of  the  surgeon  and  physician  so  reported,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever.  And  yet  according  to  these  self-constituted  judges  and  their  con- 
temptible trades'  union,  ludicrously  called  "  The  Academy  of  Medicine," 
a  man,  no  matter  how  high  his  acknowledged  attainments,  nor  what  insu- 
perable objections  his  Creator  has  interposed  from  temperament  and  habits 
of  study  to  forming  a  connection  in  this  great  city,  (where  it  is  notorious 
everything  is  judged  by  appearance  and  pretense)  a  man  may  not  adver- 
tise his  card,  no  matter  how  modestly,  as  attending  to  general  or  special 
practice,  without  being  denounced  by  them  as  a  quack. 

There  is  at  this  moment  in  this  city,  where  he  has  practiced  for  sixteen 
years,  a  gentleman  who  has  received  the  compliments  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Europe  for  his  great  skill  as  a  profound  investigator  of 
the  laws  of  vision  and  the  structure  of  the  eye  ;  and  he  is  denounced  by 
these  mendacious  pretenders,  not  only  for  advertising  his  card  as  an 
oculist,  but  also  because  he  has  made  some  judicious  trials  of  the  specific 
efficacy  of  certain  medicines  to  control  inflammation  after  his  operations : 
this  they  call  homeopathy  !  A  more  conscientious  and  high-minded  man, 
and  a  better  oculist,  is  not  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
licentious  and  dishonest  scoundrel,  who  filches  immense  sums  from  the 
afflicted,  often  as  we  know  from  personal  investigation,  where  there  is  not 
the  remotest  hope  of  a  cure,— and  yet  some  of  these  academicians  eulogize 
this  very  creature  in  their  lectures  ;  aye,  drink  his  wine  and  doubtless  use 
his  purse,  as  a  sufficient  reward  for  their  dirty  employment.     The  whole 
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profession  well  know  the  individuals  to  whom  we  now  allude.  Out  upon 
such  impudent  charlatans  !  An  organ-grinder  and  his  monkey  are  more 
respectable  than  they. 

The  late  Analyst,  alluded  to  in  the  admirable  letter  to  Dr.  Reese  which 
follows  this,  received  $200  from  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Crosby  street 
College  for  advertising  his  cliniques,  and  there  has  been  for  years  past  a  reg- 
ular agreement  with  the  editor  of  a  celebrated  morning  paper  to  advertise 
the  cliniques  of  the  Broadway  School  !  !  Why,  Dalley  and  his  Pain  Ex- 
tractor and  u  Old  Doctor  Jacob  Townsend"  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
these  men.  And  yet  we  are  conscious  that  they  and  their  trumpeters  find 
it  so  profitable,  that  all  we  can  say  will  "  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous 
place,  and  leave  the  sore  unhealed."  We  now  give  the  following  extracts 
from  one  of  our  cotemporaries,  to  show  how  a  man  may  cut  his  own  throat 
and  never  suspect  what  he  has  done  till  some  one  shows  him  the  blood. 
We  thought  our  editorial  brother  was  sharper.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
Medical  Gazette. 

"  Reports  of  Cliniques. — We  insert  one  out  of  numerous  remon- 
strances which  have  reached  us  from  subscribers,  against  the  extensive  oc- 
cupation of  our  columns  by  these  reports.  This  as  well  as  the  satire  by 
another  correspondent,  will  serve  to  show  the  reporters  of  these  cliniques 
the  nature  of  the  objections  entertained  among  the  profession,  and  will,  we 
hope,  correct  the  errors  into  which  some  of  them  have  fallen  by  the  detail 
of  trivial  and  uninteresting  cases,  and  especially  by  the  grandiloquence  of 
style  in  which  some  of  them  have  indulged. 

"  If  avid  M.  Reese,  M.D. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  finished  the  perusal  of  the  Medical  Gazette 
of  this  date,  and  truly  I  cannot  feel  myself  the  wiser  for  such  perusal. 

"  I  involuntarily  ask  myself  for  whom  is  this  Journal  published  ?  for 
whose  benefit  ?  A  large,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  contents  are  reports  of 
Cliniques.  I  have  read  these  reports,  and  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  have 
not  received  one  new  idea.  Brief  reports  of  common  every-day  diseases, 
treated  as  the  text-books  direct ;  a  repetition  of  '  Cooper's  first  lines  of 
Surgery.'  Descriptions  of  diseases  inferior  to  those  given  by  Wilson, 
Dewees,  or  Churchill,  prescriptions  not  over  well  adapted  to  cure  such 
cases,  such  is  that  which  fills  several  pages  of  the  Gazette.  Can  it  be  that 
such  reports  are  intended  to  instruct  the  readers  of  your  Journal,  the  Med- 
ical Profession  ?  Will  these  recorded  cases  increase  the  knowledge  of  the 
medical  student  ?  These  questions  can  easily  be  answered  by  placing  the 
cases  as  reported  side  by  side  with  the  text-books  ;  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  decide  from  which  the  student  would  receive  the  best  instruction ;  I 
speak  of  the  cases  as  reported. 

u  Cliniques  and  Hospitals  are  the  only  schools  from  which  medical  classes 
can  receive  practical  instruction  ;  they  are  necessary,  and  I  believe  that  in 
this  city  they  are  ably  conducted  and  do  good,  but  by  all  that  is  classical, 
by  all  that  is  agreeable,  do  not  encourage  the  everlasting  A  B  C  of  our 
science  so  crowded  upon  us,  as  something  for  which  we  are  greatly  to  prize 
and  pay  for  both  with  our  money  and  time.     Cases  are  not  reported  in 
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foreign  journals  unless  they  contain  something  either  new  in  the  method  of 
treatment,  or  as  illustrating  a  principle. 

u  Your  Journal  is  in  danger  of  relating  too  much  of  the  broken-hacked 
little  hoys,  long  ago  served  up  in  the  pages  of  the  defunct  Analyst.  We 
are  informed  in  its  pages  that  cases  of  diarrhea  exist  among  children,  that 
women  have  ulcerated  uteri,  diseased  mammae,  &c.  Should  all  the  pri- 
vate doctors  of  this  city  send  you  a  list  of  their  cases  with  their  routine 
treatment,  what  a  tremendous  amount  of  medical  reports  you  could  present 
to  the  gaping  world. 

11  To  the  gaping  world,  so  I  am  sorry  to  think,  such  I  am  humbled  to 
write,  but  it  cannot  for  one  moment  be  urged  that  these  reports  are  serious- 
ly intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession. 

u  This  condition  of  things  assumes  a  very  serious  aspect  when  viewed  in 
its  proper  light.  The  reports  of  the  most  commonplace  diseases,  and  of 
usual  and  received  practice,  are  paraded  in  medical  journals,  ostensibly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession,  but  really  as  a  means  of  advertisement  for 
the  conductors  of  the  cliniques.  A  most  unfair  advantage  is  thus  gained  ; 
certain  names  are  constantly  kept  in  print,  and  occupy  the  public  eye. 

"  Should  it  be  replied  that  the  pages  of  the  Gazette  are  open  to  commu- 
nications for  all,  the  answer  is  readily  given,  that  such  reports  would  not 
be  received  by  the  editor  from  private  practitioners,  and  more  especially  a 
weekly  repetition  of  them. 

Ci  I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  this  matter  will  review 
their  courses,  and  let  no  reports  go  forth  but  such  as  are  really  calculated 
to  benefit  the  professional  man,  and  which  after  their  deaths,  would  by  be- 
ing collected  and  published,  do  honor  to  their  memories. 

u  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you,  Sir,  in  the  exercise  of  your  editorial  capa- 
city, will  not  further  lend  your  pages  to  the  diffusion  of  unimportant  mat- 
ter, especially  when  such  matter  tends  to  give  a  false  position  to  one  por- 
tion of  the  faculty  over  their  equally  discerning,  though  more  retiring 
brethren.     Respectfully  yours,  Knickerbocker. 

"  We  insert  the  above  in  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the  author,  as 
well  as  that  our  readers  may  see  how  differently  matters  are  seen  by  gen- 
tlemen occupying  different  positions.     Our  own  views  are  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed."      [For  instance,  on  your  first  page,  dear  Doctor  ? — Ed.  Scal- 
pel.] 

jgiir*  "  Advertisements,  strictly  of  a  professional  character,  may  be  ex- 
tensively circulated  among  medical  men  through  this  medium,  and  are  re- 
spectfully solicited." — Ed.  Gazette. 

If  this  does  not  explain  the  ' 4  different  positions' '  of  the  editor  and  his 
readers,  why  then  we  are  sorry  that  we  have  attempted  to  enlighten  ours. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  disgusting  and  abominable  abuse  existing  amongst 
these  traders  in  human  wretchedness  :  it  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  be- 
cause it  is  more  insidious  in  its  plan  of  action.  Operating  upon  strangers,  it  is 
less  likely  to  be  suspected  ;  we  allude  to  the  Medical  Cliques  of  this  city. 
They  were  instituted  many  years  ago  by  some  of  the  now  wealthy  senior 
members  of  the  profession,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  valuable  business  of 
the  city,  and  bringing  it  also  from  abroad  into  their  own  hands.  The  no- 
torious Kappa  Lambda  Society  was  thoroughly  exposed  by  the  late  vener- 
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able  and  amiable  Dr.  John  Stearns,  a  gentleman  whose  character  was  above 
the  suspicion  of  meanness  or  malignity.  So  terribly  did  they  writhe  under 
this  exposure,  that  some  of  our  honorable  seniors,  who  were  above  such 
abominable  and  mercenary  conduct,  were  obliged  to  come  out  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  and  disclaim  all  connection  with  them  ! 

We  prefer  extracting  another  letter  from  Dr.  Reese's  journal,  because  it 
will  show  the  general  opinion  of  our  honorable  brethren  ;  we  are  conscious 
that  it  is  more  temperately  written  and  will  be  more  effective  than  anything 
we  could  say  ;  our  feelings  we  confess,  are  thoroughly  excited  on  these 
subjects,  and  we  only  regret  that  ridicule  and  irony  will  not  suit  the  crisis  ; 
for  a  crisis  it  is,  and  one  that  we  feel  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  meet  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

These  cliques  have  become  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  number 
some  of  the  younger  men  in  their  ranks  :  there  are  now  three  of  them  in 
active  operation  !  The  editor  of  the  Gazette  well  knows  the  truth  of  his 
correspondent's  remarks  :  indeed  he  is  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
medical  politics  of  this  city  as  we  are,  and  that  is  well  enough  :  he  says  in 
a  late  number  of  his  paper — 

"  Several  of  our  correspondents  have  called  our  attention  to  the  mis- 
chiefs which  are  inflicted  upon  the  younger  members  of  our  profession  in 
the  several  cities,  by  their  senior  brethren,  who  it  is  said  have  combined  in 
various  ways  to  secure  and  retain  for  themselves  and  their  chosen  associates 
in  these  conspiracies,  a  monopoly  of  consultations  not  merely,  but  even  of 
ordinary  practice. 

u  For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to  state  the  grievances  they  complain  of, 
while  the  publication  of  the  letters  we  have  received  from  various  quarters 
is  held  under  advisement. 

"  1st.  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  secret  societies  in  the  profession,  the 
members  of  which  stipulate  to  call  each  other  only  in  consultation  ;  and 
while  they  may  become  consulting  physicians  with  others  of  the  fraternity, 
when  they  can  thus  obtain  fees,  yet,  when  any  gentleman  who  is  not  of  their 
clique,  is  proposed  in  consultation  with  them,  they  are  to  object  and  evade, 
without  committing  themselves  by  positive  refusal,  and  express  so  decided  a 
preference  for  one  of  the  members  of  their  secret  society,  as  to  secure  the 
object.  It  is  even  said  that  in  such  case  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  select 
few  is  handed  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  as  enumerating  the  most  emi- 
nent and  skillful  of  the  profession,  par  excellence,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
may  be  made.  Nor  will  they  consent  to  allow  any  '  outsider7  to  be  called 
in  consultation,  even  though  he  be  as  reputable  as  themselves,  until  the 
firmness  of  the  interested  parties  presents  them  the  alternative  of  losing  the 
family  by  the  transfer  of  the  patient  to  the  proscribed  physician.  And  as 
they  have  art  enough  to  prevent  this  issue,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  a 
vast  majority  of  such  consultations  are  kept  within  the  charmed  circle,  to 
the  detriment  and  wrong  of  other  medical  men,  who  are  thus  deprived  of 
consultation  business,  to  which  their  age  and  reputation  justly  entitle  them, 
and  as  is  alleged  to  the  frequent  injury  of  the  patient  and  the  public. 

"  Against  these  exclusives  it  is  further  alleged,  that  there  is  collusion  for 
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the  multiplication  of  consultations  and  equalization  of  the  fees  ;  and  that  the 
members  of  these  secret  societies  are  bound  to  each  other  by  stronger  than 
professional  ties,  not  only  to  call  each  other  exclusively,  but  to  shield  and 
protect  each  other,  rallying  for  each  other's  defense  when  blunders  are 
detected,  or  mal-practice  alleged  ;  and  combining  to  justify  and  vindicate 
their  fellow  members  at  the  expense,  if  need  be,  of  sacrificing  other  profes- 
sional men,  every  way  their  equals.  %  ,v*\ 
"  Lastly,  it  is  affirmed  that  collusion  and  correspondence  is  established 
between  affiliated  societies  of  kindred  character  in  our  own  and  pertain  other 
cities,  whereby  strangers,  or  patients  of  wealth  and  distinction  who  are 
traveling  or  removing  from  city  to  city,  are  regularly  introduced  by  letters 
to  '  the  most  respectable  physicians,'  a  list  of  the  secret  society  being  given 

them  as  such ! 

"  Such  are  the  allegations  made  to  us  by  reliable  men,  as  being  suscep- 
tible of  proof,  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  with  which  such  conspiracies 
must  of  necessity  be  conducted  to  render  them  profitable 

"  These  humiliating  disclosures  are  urged  upon  us  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  especially  from  our  own  and  other  cities,  as  demanded  by 
the  interests  of  our  younger  brethren,  many  of  whom  find  themselves  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged  by  the  evils  here  deprecated.  We  have  intro- 
duced the  subject  reluctantly,  and  yet  such  quackery  in  the  profession  is 
as  worthy  of  fearless  rebuke,  as  that  out  of  our  ranks,  and  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  shrink  from  any  exposure,  the  object  of  which  is  conservative— 
to  reform,  and  not  to  revolutionize,"— En.  Gazette. 

Let  it  be  revolutionized  with  every  other  dishonorable  and  vile  thing. 

To  recur  to  the  cliniques  as  they  are  more  palpably  mendacious.     If  the 
poor  of  this  city  could  go  to  one  of  them,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  a  man  like  Dr.  Mott,  we  should  have  no  objection   even  though  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  medical  ethics  were  made  in  advertising  it  in  the  manner 
of   common   mountebanks.     But   when  some   of   the   individuals   whose 
names  are  weekly  paraded  before  the  public,  in  the  pages  of  their  merce- 
nary trumpeters,  as  worthy  to  hold  the  responsible  offices  of  teachers  and 
physicians,  some  of  whom  are  known  not  only  by  the  whole  profession,  but 
by  their  colleagues  themselves  to  be  absolutely  incompetent,  and  not  only 
so,  but  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence,  common  humanity  and  decency 
forbid  our  silence.     We  mean  to  make  the  public  and  the  honest  part  of 
the  population  feel  the  value  of  a  really  independent  journal ;  therefore  we 
say  that  one  of  the  most  bold  and  impudent  of  these  men  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  credit,  and  we  presume  the  whole  profession  know  at  once  whom  we  mean  j 
if  any  further  evidence  than  his  notorious  character  for  falsehood  and  liter- 
ary  theft    be   wanting,    take    the    following:     A   short   time  since,   this 
creature  publicly  stated  to  his  class,  that  he  had  just  succeeded  in  afford- 
ing immediate  instrumental  relief  to  a  parturient  woman  whom  he  had  vis- 
ited at  the  request  of  her  attending  physician,  and  left  her  in  a  perfectly 
comfortable  state,  when  he  had  not  applied  the  instruments  at  all,  having 
utterly  failed,  and  had  actually  left  them  in  the  hands  of  the  attending  phy- 
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sician,  promising  to  call  in  an  hour ;  he  did  not  return,  and  the  case  termi- 
nated happily  in  the  hands  of  the  attendant ! 

This  disgraceful  falsehood  was  fastened  upon  him  by  the  physician  in  at- 
ter dance,  and  the  whole  made  known  to  his  colleagues  !  But  this  is  only  one 
of  his  shameless  transactions.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  man  whose  mental 
deformity  is  so  great,  can  be  fit  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  such  cases 
as  must  constantly  fall  into  his  hands  ?  Nothing  is  more  common  than  his 
prolonged  attendance  upon  some  unfortunate  woman,  whose  mind  is  excited 
by  the  assurance  of  a  dreadful  internal  disease,  when  in  reality,  she  is  only 
hysterical  from  fright ;  and  yet  such  is  the  influence  derived  from  his  posi- 
tion that  constant  opportunities  for  his  abominable  practices  occur. 

But  leaving  him  out  of  the  question,  who  dare  to  say  that  the  best  men 
in  our  profession  are  attached  to  the  colleges  ?  It  is  not  true  ;  we  admit 
that  there  are  some  good  men ;  but  now  Dr.  Mott  and  Stevens  have  re- 
tired from  active  duty,  the  best  of  our  surgeons  are  private  practitioners  ; 
and  two  of  the  very  best  of  these,  are  our  personal  enemies  ;  but  that 
alters  not  the  truth.  We  shall  refer  to  this  subject  again  ;  meanwhile  we 
advocate  an  independent  clinique  with  regular  rotation  in  the  daily  attend- 
ance ;  we  will  contribute  both  money  and  our  poor  services  if  no  better 
can  be  found,  to  fill  one  place  at  least. 

We  consider  this  article  equally  due  to  the  public,  the  character  of  our 
journal,  and  the  few  excellent  men  who  are  breaking  down  their  consti- 
tutions by  over  exertion  amongst  the  poor  in  various  parts  of  this  great 
city.  We  have  gone  through  the  heart-sickening  ordeal,  and  well  know 
the  tender  mercies  of  these  avaricious  and  dishonest  men.  If  twenty  years 
of  active  service,  and  the  possession  of  a  more  honest  and  independent  me- 
dium than  any  of  them  possess,  for  asserting  our  own  rights  and  those  of  an 
insulted  profession,  will  not  prove  our  sincerity  in  this  unthankful  exposure, 
why  then,  we  care  not  a  particle  for  cavilers  be  they  who  they  may. 
This  journal  is  our  medium  for  advertising  both  ourselves  and  them,  and 
right  well  does  it  answer  our  purpose  ;  the  great  difference  between  our 
cotemporaries  and  ourselves  is,  that  the  quality  of  our  diet  is  so  disagree- 
able to  their  palates,  that  the  advertising  gentry  can  get  as  much  as  they 
can  endure  of  us  for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  whilst  the  more 
profitable  and  agreeable  provender  of  our  neighbors,  brings  them  Heaven 
knows  how  much,  and  they  get  clear  of  their  superfluous  honesty  besides. 
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Art.  LXXVII. — The  Frequency,    Symptoms,    Progress  and  Treatment 

of  Cancer  of  the   Womb. 

Sadly  alas  !  when  we  consider  its  utter  hopelessness,  do  we  fulfill  our 
promise  to  describe  this  awful  disease,  and  recall  our  futile  efforts  to  check 
its  progress  in  so  many  of  our  friends.  Not  that  the  proportion  is  to  be 
named  with  some  other  fatal  diseases  of  still  greater  frequency,  yet  when 
we  know  that  there  is  no  hope,  and  when,  as  it  almost  always  happens, 
that  the  dread  penalty  is  incurred  in  giving  birth  to  the  objects  of  her  dear- 
est attachment,  and  even  if  the  disease  do  not  attack  her  where  its  fatal  re- 
sult is  most  rapid  and  certain,  it  so  often  only  delays  its  appearance  to 
fasten  with  almost  as  remorseless  hold  upon  the  sources  of  ■  her  infant's 
nourishment, — sad  indeed  is  the  task  of  detailing  its"  progress  to  its  fatal 
result. 

We  should  consider  this  actually  culpable,  (because  the  depressing  emo- 
tions are  of  great  influence  for  evil,  in  this  disease,)  were  it  not  that  we  en- 
tertain in  common  with  many  of  our  profession,  the  opinion  that  it  originates 
in  neglected  inflammation  ;  many  cases  of  which  may  be  cured  by  careful 
attention  in  its  commencement.  At  this  moment,  an  individual  occupying  2 
deservedly  exalted  station  in  London,  (with  feelings  excited  by  the  unprinci* 
pled  doings  of  another,  who  unfortunately  occupies  a  larger  share  of  th$ 
public  eye  than  is  merited  either  by  his  science,  his  modesty,  or  his  honesty,) 
is  producing  a  degree  of  prejudice  against  an  instrument  of  indispensable  value 
in  treating  this  disease,  that  may  cut  off  the  only  hope  of  the  sufferer. 

That  the  Speculum  has  been  sadly  abused,  aye,  and  in  this  city,  and 
been  made  the  means  of  great  moral  suffering  to  many  a  delicate  woman 
we  well  know  ;  but  that  the  short  comings  of  the  ignorant  and  designing, 
should  be  visited  upon  the  reputation  of  the  honest  and  true,  and  made  the 
means  of  depriving  woman  of  the  only  hope  of  checking  a  disease  so 
dreadful  and  frequent,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  tables  we  give  of  the 
actual  statistics  of  organic  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  mostly  incurable  by  any 
other  means  than  local  as  well  as  constitutional  remedies,  must  settle  this 
question  in  the  minds  of  all  who  view  it  without  prejudice.  Statistics 
never  lie  :  and  if  physicians  give  up  the  numerical  method  of  judging  of 
the  value  of  their  remedies,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  left  for  any- 
thing they  may  attempt  to  save  life. 

We  give  our  statistics  of  organic  diseases  of  the  womb  from  the  Prize 
Essay  by  John  C.  Lever,  M.D.,  of  London,  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Assistant  Accoucheur  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
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wifery,  &c,  &c.  That  this  authority  is  reliable,  we  presume  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all ;  and  we  select  it  in  preference  to  the  French  tables,  because 
the  Speculum,  having  originated  with  a  very  distinguished  French  Physi- 
cian, and  the  treatment  of  Uterine  disease  by  that  instrument  being  univer- 
sal in  Paris,  there  would  be  ground  for  prejudice  regarding  their  exactness. 
As  we  have  always  done,  we  translate  the  technical  terms  into  plain 
English.  Dr.  Lever  proposes  the  following  questions  as  those  of  the 
greatest  interest : 

Firstly  :    What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  functional  to  organic  diseases 
of  the  Womb  ?       [Functional,  means  mere   derangement   of 
its  appropriate  duties,  organic,  means  actual  destruction  of  sub- 
stance, as  ulceration,  or  cancer.] 
Secondly :  Are  married  or  unmarried   women  more   liable  to   structural 

changes  ? 
Thirdly :   Does  the  peculiar  state  of  body  accompanying  or  predisposing  to 

organic  disease,  impair  the  faculty  of  conception  ? 
Fourthly :  If  conception  occur,  does  the  organic  disease  interfere  with  the 
life  of  the  offspring  ? 
He  proceeds  to  answer  these  questions  from  a  table  of  1388  patients  under 
his  care.     Out  of  this  number  there  were  of 

FUNCTIONAL    DISEASES. 

Complete  suppression  of  the  monthly  periods, 193 

The  same,  attended  with  temporary  blindness,  fits  and  palsy, 11 

Chlorosis,  or  a  low  state  of  the  whole  system  complicated  with  Uterine 

Derangement,     {See  Feb.  No.} 145 

Difficult  monthly  periods,  {See  Nov.  No.  1850) 27 

Hysteria 68 

Irritable  Uterus,  [a  condition  of  violent  spasmodic  pain,] 19 

Leucorrhea,  or  white  flow 310 

Excessive  monthly  periods 125 

Vicarious  periods,  or  throwing  off  blood  from  other  parts  of  the  body, 

as  the  lungs,  nose,  bowels,  and  bladder 7 

Total  functional 905 

ORGANIC    DISEASES. 
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Syphilitic  disease,  [impure,] 4 

Chronic  inflammation,  [as  we  believe,  often  producing  cancer,] 44 

Other  fungous  diseases,  [often  ending  in  cancer,] * 45 

Inflammation,  [acute,  of  the  womb  itself,] 2 

Hard  tumors,  [always  growing  till  destroyed,] 69 

Hardening  of  the  neck,  [generally  ending  in  cancer  of  the  womb,] ...  28 

Inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  womb 171 

Slight  ulcerations  and  minute  tumors 3 

Polypi,  [tumors  with  necks,] 12 

Total  organic 483 
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Subsequently  Dr.  Lever  treated  1,194  persons;  of  whom  755  labored 
under  functional,  and  439  under  organic  diseases. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  out  of  2,582  cases,  no  less  than  922  had  dis- 
eases that  actually  demanded  ocular  examination  ;  and  nearly  eight  out  of 
every  hundred  actually  had  cancer.  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  is 
not  the  proportion  of  the  disease  amongst  women  generally,  but  amongst 
those  whose  sufferings  were  so  great  they  were  obliged  to  seek  advice  on 
this  especial  subject.  Who,  after  this  table,  will  dare  impugn  the  value  of 
the  speculum  without  being  willing  to  have  his  own  motives  questioned  ? 
These  results  of  Dr.  Lever's  accord  with  our  own  experience,  and  we  have 
not  a  doubt  of  their  general  correctness.  In  the  out  door  patients  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  one  in  seven,  or  15  per  cent. ,  of  all  the  uterine  diseases  are  cancer  ! 
This  greatly  increased  number  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  sufferings  and 
low  nourishment  of  these  poor  women. 

Dr.  Lever  adds :  "  At  Jamaica,  twenty  out  of  every  hundred  adult  white 
women  suffer  from  functional  derangement  of  the  uterus  ;  and  ten  in  a 
hundred  from  cancer,  all  of  whom  have  labored  under  suppressed  or  pain- 
ful menstruation."  In  the  blacks,  functional  uterine  diseases  are  far  less 
frequent,  and  organic  ones  quite  rare.  "  The  Canadian  women  are  also 
afflicted  with  cancer  in  the  proportion  of  ten  in  a  hundred."  "  The 
native  Indians  (when  civilized)  are  afflicted  in  the  same  proportion." 

Dr.  Lever  answers  the  second  question  as  follows  :  Of  95  women  afflicted 
with  polypus,  cancer,  fungous  diseases,  and  hard  tumors,  89  were  married 
and  6  were  single.  This  we  presume  will  accord  with  universal  experience  ; 
leaving  no  doubt  that  marriage  and  childbirth  favor  organic  diseases. 

The  third  and  fourth  questions  are  thus  answered — we  omit  the  tables : 
The  cancerous  disposition  of  the  uterus  does  not  interfere  with  conception. 
One  half,  however,  of  the  children  are  born  dead,  from  the  delay  of  the 
birth  consequent  upon  the  hardened  condition  and  consequent  difficulty  of 
its  dilatability  in  labor. 

Cancer  is  not  communicable  from  one  person  to  another,  by  any  process 
whatever.  That  it  is  hereditary  or  runs  in  families,  we  believe  ;  but  this 
we  do  not  conceive,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  depend  upon  any  trans- 
mitted taint  in  the  blood,  but  only  from  predisposition  in  consequence  of  the 
similar  organic  construction  of  the  parts  where  it  occurs,  whether  the  womb, 
breast,  lip,  or  nose. 

The  time  of  life  at  which  it  is  most  liable  to  appear,  is  well  shown  in  the 
following  table  of  Boivin  and  Duge's,  of  409  cases.  The  number  is  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  permit  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  period  most 
obnoxious  to  its  development,  and  the  correctness  of  the  tables  by  such 
authors  is  not  to  be  questioned. 


i 
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12  occurred  under  20  years  of  age, 

83        "         from  20 to  30  do. 

102        "  «     30 to  40  do. 

201        "  »     40 to  50  do. 

7        "  «     50 to  60  do. 

4        »  «     60 to  70  do. 

409 

Thus  it  appears  that  women  are  most  liable  to  the  disease  at  their  grand 
climacteric  period,  or  when  the  menses  finally  leave  them  ;  and  that  is, 
both  in  England  and  America,  at  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  This  fact 
greatly  favors  the  idea  we  have  always  entertained — that  cancer  is  owing 
to  congestion  or  slow  inflammation  ;  because  the  parts  at  fifty  years  of  age 
are  no  longer  relieved  of  their  superfluous  blood  by  the  natural  monthly 
evacuation,  and  owing  to  various  unnatural  causes  in  civilized  life,  the 
afflux  of  blood  still  continues  toward  the  organ. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  we  can  only  say,  that  when  once  fairly  estab- 
lished, or  in  other  words,  when  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  thoroughly  har- 
dened, no  treatment  whatever  will  avail.  Ulceration  (which  is  open  cancer) 
will  sooner  or  later  occur,  and  palliatives,  such  as  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotics, can  only  smooth  the  way  to  death. 

It  is  at  the  period  of  difficult  menstruation,  (see  our  last  number,)  that 
the  congestion  admits  of  relief.  Leeches,  iodine,  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
with  such  means  as  will  best  insure  the  diversion  of  blood  from  the  part, 
are  the  only  curative  agents  relied  upon  by  our  best  physicians  ;  mercury 
and  hemlock  have  their  advocates,  but  we  are  not  of  the  number.  The 
prolonged  use  of  the  horizontal  position  on  a  mattress,  with  the  simplest 
and  least  exciting  diet,  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

All  the  physical  and  moral  means  we  have  yet  mentioned,  or  shall  here- 
after mention  as  calculated  to  raise  the  general  health,  such  as  plain  food, 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  mental  quiet  and  loose  dresses,  are  to  be  relied  on 
as  the  best  preventive  measures.  Tight  dresses,  cold  feet,  and  early  mar- 
riages, are  unquestionably  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  disease ;  our 
readers  already  know  how  congestions  are  produced  by  stopping  the  free 
circulation  of  blood  through  the  loins,  by  external  pressure.  In  what  manner 
parturition  and  cold  feet  aid  this  liability,  must  be  evident  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  All  the  unnatural  and  horrid  means  of  producing  abortion,  are 
active  agents  in  producing  the  disease.  Several  cases  have  fallen  under 
our  own  notice  and  that  of  our  friends,  where  this  has  been  the  evident  cause 
of  its  development. 

The  excision  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  when  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
is  diseased,  has  been  attended  with  favorable  results  in  a  few  cases  ;  that  of 
the  whole  organ  has  been  attempted,  but  with  so  dreadful  a  result  as  will 
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probably  prevent  another  attempt — the  patient  dying  before  she  was  removed 
to  her  bed  from  the  operation  table. 


Art.  LXXVIII. — Drawing  Room  Etiquette  for  Young  Graduates. 

"  Above  all  things  I  pray  you,  take  care  of  your  legs." 

The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Faculty  have  afforded  such  "  uncommon 
facilities  for  obtaining  diplomas,"  that  young  gentlemen  often  find  them- 
selves in  society  before  they  have  had  leisure  to  learn  a  proper  method  of 
deportment ;  we  hope  the  following  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

There  are  two  classes  of  ladies  who  will  demand  your  services  ;  we  will 
endeavor  to  describe  them  with  the  mode  of  deportment  applicable  to  each. 
If  the  lady  receive  you  almost  immediately  on  your  announcement,  and  in 
a  plain  morning  dress  without  ornament,  you  may  at  once  conclude  she  is 
not  wealthy,  and  a  person  of  no  consequence.  If  seated  therefore,  you 
should  immediately  arise  and  take  her  by  the  hand,  particularly  if  yours 
is  ungloved  and  you  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  your  digitals  ;  this 
will  give  her  an  idea  of  your  friendly  feelings  and  good  breeding  ;  it  is  im- 
portant moreover,  that  you  should  make  her  feel  at  home  in  her  apart- 
ments and  in  presence  of  so  distinguished  a  person  as  yourself. 

After  you  have  detained  her  hand  for  a  few  moments,  and  given  her  an 
opportunity  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  your  tobacco  and  morning  libation, 
and  whether  you  are  addicted  to  hydropathic  attentions  to  your  person, 
you  may  let  her  go.  You  will  now  seat  yourself ;  and  if  you  can  possibly 
discover  it,  in  her  chair  ;  you  may  judge  in  some  degree  of  the  probability, 
by  its  delicacy,  and  the  contiguity  of  a  work-stand,  with  those  little  objects 
of  female  idolatry,  laces  and  embroideries. 

Possibly  she  may  desire  to  know  whether  you  favor  her  peculiar  views 
of  practice  (all  ladies  are  partisans  of  some  theory  of  medicine  or  theology) 
and  to  judge  of  your  fitness  for  the  post  of  family  physician.  Be  careful  to 
impress  her  with  the  extent  and  importance  of  your  practice  ;  you  may  tell 
her  some  "  interesting  cases,"  after  the  manner  of  the  Phenomenon  ;  see 
his  numerous  Introductories.  Meanwhile  you  may  select  from  her  work- 
stand  a  delicate  pair  of  scissors  or  pen-knife  ;  whilst  you  are  rubbing  your 
boots  upon  the  carpet  or  the  lady's  dress,  you  may  apply  yourself  to  clean- 
ing your  nails  and  removing  any  superfluous  cuticle  you  discover  about 
their  ends. 

The  lady  will  now  probably  mention  the  prescriptions  and  treatment  of 
your  predecessor  ;  you  should  occasionally  contract  your  brows  and  make 
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a  "  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath"  through  your  closed  teeth,  as 
though  the  treatment  had  been  horrible.  This  method  is  much  in  use  by 
the  Simia  Major — of  Bleecker  street,  and  is  very  effective  in  preparing  the 
way  to  a  good  hold  upon  the  family  affections  and  the  purse  ;  in  his  case  it 
bas  led  on  to  fortune,  notwithstanding  the  generally  evil  effect  of  stupidity, 
and  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  interesting  genus. — You  may  pro- 
long this  conversation  as  long  as  it  seems  to  suit  the  desire  of  your  fair 
querist ;  the  sight  of  the  patient  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence — 
neither  she  nor  her  symptoms  will  be  of  any  service  in  teaching  you  the 
lady's  wishes,  and  you  are  of  course  to  attend  to  them,  before  all  the  pa- 
tients in  Christendom.  Before  we  proceed  with  a  matter  of  so  little  im- 
portance, we  must  enable  you  to  meet  another  emergency. 

Suppose  the  call  should  be  to  a  lady  of  pretension  and  position  in  society. 
Your  vehicle  thunders  up  to  the  door,  (if  in  summer,  let  your  waiter  jump 
out  and  keep  the  flies  from  your  horse) — you  give  an  obstreperous  ring, 
and  are  ushered  into  a  "  splendid  parlor,"  where  your  eyes  are  blinded 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  appointments  and  pictures,  musical  instruments — 
Harp,  Piano,  Guitar,  and  a  profusion  of  gilt  books  on  the  center  table, 
(these  you  will  always  see  in  our  truly  aristocratic  houses)  ;  the  sofa  must 
be  covered  with  flashy  colors  to  match  the  carpet.  Madam,  will  of  course 
keep  you  half  an  hour  in  waiting,  because  should  she  appear  .at  once,  you 
would  think  her  a  person  of  no  consequence — and  she  would  not  excite  the 
envy  of  her  neighbors,  for  being  able  to  employ  so  important  a  person  as 
yourself  and  your  splendid  equipage.  She  will  never  see  you  without  a 
tightly  fitting  and  brilliant  silk  dress  of  metallic  luster,  a  few  artificial 
flowers  in  her  hair,  a  pair  of  mits  (kid  gloves,  if  she  be  a  lady  of  taste, 
by  wearing  them  in  the  morning  you  are  assured  of  the  impossibility  of  her 
being  so  unfashionable  as  to  be  occupied  with  any  domestic  pursuits), 
and  a  large  gold  chain  with  pencil  case  and  watch  depending  from  her 
belt,  &c,  &c. 

She  will  enter  the  room  either  with  a  very  rapid,  or  a  very  languid  air — 
make  you  a  familiar  nod  as  though  you  were  an  old  friend,  or  a  profound 
courtesy.  This  will  depend  upon  the  period  of  her  introduction  into  the 
beau  monde — and  whether  she  be  very  rich,  very  fat,  or  moderately  rich 
and  lean.  If  the  former,  she  will  be  more  brusque  and  confident  of  her 
position.  She  is  going  to  patronize  you  ;  if  the  latter,  she  will  be  languid, 
and  elevate  her  eyes  at  the  conclusion  of  her  courtesy.  Now  whatever  you 
do,  be  careful  or  you  will  lose  your  game.  If  you  attempt  a  toploftical 
touch,  she'll  never  forgive  you.  Be  impressed  with  her  dignity  and  bow 
profoundly — don't  sit,  don't  touch  her  hand  for  Heaven's  sake  ;  no — no 
more  than  'twere  a  rattle-snake.     In  a  little  while  however,  you  may  ad- 
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mire  her  taste  in  furniture,  and  the  diamond  ring  on  the  outside  of  her 
white  kid  glove  ;  she'll  bear  it  well ;  you  may  get  as  high  in  your  ad- 
miration as  her  face,  and  if  she  have  a  pug  nose,  and  a  madonna  or 
two_. (of  course  they  are  originals,  and  by  great  masters) — call  her  pug  a 
Greek,  she'll  stand  it  well,  and  if  you  are  skillful  throughout  the  inter- 
view your  fortune's  made — you  will  certainly  secure  her  entire  circle.  In 
our  next  we  will  give  directions  how  to  prescribe  for  the  different  classes 
of  patients. 


Art.  LXXIX. — John  Bull  not  a  Cooking  Animal. 

Health,  Disease,  and  the  Remedy,  by  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  &c,  &c.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work,  like  most  others  on  similar  subjects,  contains  much  that  is 
valuable  and  ought  to  be  generally  known,  and  much  that  is  good  for 
nothing  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  On  the  subjects  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  profession,  the  deviations  from  common  observation  and 
every- day  experience  are  not  of  a  glaring  character  ;  and  were  it  not  foi 
the  various  "  paths"  over  which  he  has  traveled  in  his  article  on  quackery, 
he  would  be  recognized  as  a  regular  disciple  of  the  Orthodox  School,  and 
perhaps  passed  over  without  the  notice  of  his  medical  opponents,  into  that 
Gehenna  which  is  so  deservedly  the  general  receptacle  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
medical  literature  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Moore,  however,  has  a  charming  style,  and  although  knowing  quite 
as  much  as  one  small  man  ought  to  know,  in  stepping  out  of  his  more 
immediate  sphere,  has  concocted  a  great  many  absurd  theories  and  adopted 
some  from  others.  These  he  has  wrapped  up  in  such  complicated  and 
fanciful  envelopes,  that  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  unravel  their  absurdi- 
ties. His  article  on  cooking  is  the  only  one  to  which  we  shall  attempt  to 
pay  our  respects,  but  truth  to  say,  we  can  only  afford  them  '  over  the 
left  "  for  it  is  really  beneath  the  scientific  acquirements  of  the  author  ;  and 
we  hope  the  book  will  not  be  condemned  for  the  absurdities  contained  in  it. 
With  Kitchener  and  Ude  in  his  library,  or  the  practical  lessons  he  might 
have  derived  even  from  some  of  "  God's  Ebony  Images,"  he  ought  to  have 
compounded  something  more  palatable,  and  thereby  sustained,  though 
feebly,  the  character  of  the  nation.     On  the  subject,  he  says 

"  Cookery  ought  not  to  decompose,  but  only  to  disintegrate  the  food ; 
neither  the  protein  compounds,  fat,  gelatin,  nor  even  starch,  ought  to  be 
quite  changed  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  but  merely  softened,  and  thus  fitted 
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to  blend  with  other  substances."  Yet  upon  the  authority  of  Liebeg,  and 
for  "the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  interstitial  membrane  of  animal  fibre," 
he  says,  "  meat  should  be  put  into  the  water  when  it  is  boiling  briskly,  and 
kept  boiling  for  some  minutes,  and  then  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  165 
or  158  degrees." 

Now,  every  scientific  cook,  as  well  as  those  who  are  cooks  by  nature, 
know  the  reverse  of  the  principles.  They  know  that  slight  boiling  is  only 
admissible  in  separating  the  fat  or  greasy  matter,  and  in  reducing  the  white, 
or  connecting  tissues  to  gelatin  and  albumen  ;  and  if  prolonged  at  a  tem- 
perature at  or  near  220°,  very  material  changes  are  produced,  and  the 
product  rendered  unpalatable  and  worthless.  To  cook  meat  and  pre- 
serve its  juices  and  secure  its  tenderness,  it  must,  after  preparation,  be  put 
into  cold  water  and  carefully  simmered,  until  the  whole  is  fitted  for  the 
action  of  the  stomach.  To  boil  it,  they  also  know,  produces  a  crust  upon 
the  outside,  which  prevents  the  heat  from  acting  on  the  center,  and  conse- 
quently leaves  the  under-cooked  part  to  be  cooked  by  the  stomach,  which 
Kitchener  says  "  is  too  frequently  converted  into  a  spit  or  a  stew  pan." 

But  the  article  on  boiling  is  not  more  directly  opposed  to  the  science  of 
cookery  than  the  one  on  baking,  which  the  author  says  "is  certainly  the 
most  economical,  the  least  troublesome,  and  the  most  useful  mode  of  pre- 
paring every  kind  of  food."  This  is  certainly  new,  and  if  the  common 
sense  of  the  cooking  community  will  bear  him  out  in  the  position,  or  if 
such  notions  are  not  opposed  to  the  national  ideas  of  cookery,  we  must 
begin  our  culinary  and  gastronomic  experience  anew.  We  always  sup- 
posed, that  roasting  was  the  only  branch  of  the  science  that  distinguishes 
the  British  nation  from  the  pther  nations  of  the  earth,  and  as  the  endurance 
of  the  government  is  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  roast  beef  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  cooked — and  particular  joints  have  been  by  royal 
authority  titled,  and  like  other  flesh  legitimized  and  recognized  as  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  nation — and  as  the  surgeons  themselves,  in  honor  of 
the  distinction,  have  repudiated  the  M.D.  and  adopted  the  JE squire,  (the 
title  of  every  butcher  in  this  country,)  it  is  an  error  in  attempting  to  over- 
throw national  customs,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  doctrine  partakes  more 
of  the  red  republican  than  that  generally  sent  forth  from  the  royal  college 
of  the  nation,  and  a  complete  reversion  of  scientific  cookery  as  prac- 
ticed by  Grandfather  John,  and  his  obstreperous  urchin,  Brother  Jonathan. 
Only  think  !  we  to  do  the  spitting,  (and  faith  we  think  we  can  beat  him  at 
that  same,)  and  our  old  dad  the  baking!  Yankee  cooking  stoves  will  be 
up  at  the  World's  Fair.  God  preserve  us  !  baked  beef,  instead  of  roast ! 
or  beef  boiled  to  rags  for  a  true  and  faithful  subject  of  Queen  Victoria  ' 
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for  a  nation  that  hangs  her  banner  upon  the  north  pole,  and  leagues  with  a 
Mosquitoe  king  to  drive  the  Yankees  from  a  southern  coast !     Impossible  ! 

The  science  of  cooking,  says  father  Brumoy,  "  consists  in  decomposing, 
in  rendering  easy  of  digestion,  in  quintessencing  the  viands,  in  extracting 
from  their  light  and  nourishing  juices,  and  in  so  mixing  together  that 
no  one  flavor  shall  predominate,  but  that  all  shall  be  harmonized  and 
blended."  Now,  if  any  one  of  her  majesty's  loyal  subjects  can  find  in 
baked  beef  any  but  a  single  pervading  flavor — a  flavor  at  which  every 
mother's  son  of  them  who  visits  this  country  twists  up  his  nasal  protuber- 
ance with  inconceivable  disgust,  we  will  acknowledge  the  theory  of  the 
author  to  be  correct,  and  will  defend  the  nation  against  the  innovations  of 
the  Pope,  or  the  declaration  of  Voltaire,  who  said  of  John  Bull  that  he 
had  twenty  religions  and  but  one  sauce. 

Roast  beef,  being  the  national  dish,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  served  up 
in  perfection,  it  will  not  do  in  this  era  of  really  scientific  cookery,  to  attempt 
to  substitute  baking.     Nor  will  the  sauces  and  stews  recommended  by  the 
author,  relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  having  offered  his  glorious  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.     Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  will,  however,  if  cooked  sci- 
entifically, assist  in  softening  the  nature  of  the  Bull  tribe  ;  but  the  national 
character  cannot  be  sustained  upon  anything  but  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
flesh  of  an  ox.     In  the  royal  family,  mixing,  or  crossing  the  breed,  don't 
answer.     It  only  increases  the  population  without  multiplying  the  states- 
men, the  poets,  the  heroes,  or  the  literary  and  scientific  prodigies,  that 
mark  and  keep  up  the  genius  of  the  people.     At  least,  such  is  our  notion  ; 
and  if  we  judge  from  the  specimen,  or  pattern  cards  among  us,  we  must 
determine  that  a  home  market  is  more  congenial  than  anything  derived  from 
a  foreign  country.     Among  us  we  have  some   English  merchants — some 
English  doctors — and  some  English  beggars ;  but  we  have  no  cooks — no 
extraordinary  genius — [Charles  Dickens  came,  but  after  his  fete  he  was  so 
full  of  laugh,  he  went  home  to  let  it  off] — no  living  examples  of  piety  or 
morals — nor  have  we  any  peculiar  vices  to  mark  the  national  character. 
But  from  France,  where  frogs  and  stews  prevail,  we  derive  our  cooks,  our 
fiddlers,  and  our  barbers — from  Germany,  our  bakers,  our  street  sweepers, 
and  many  of  our  valued  artisans — from   Ireland,  our  servants,  our  canai 
diggers,  and  some  of  our  patriotic  citizens — from  England,  our  abolition 
notions,  our  dry  goods,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  our  pretensions ;  and 
as  we  have  representatives  from  every  nation  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  odd 
if  we  didn't  possess  a  fair  share  of  all  their  vices  and  follies. 

It  is  chiefly  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation  that  radiate,  and  as  John 
Bull  comes  into  the  new  world  with  a  clean  face  and  many  pretensions,  we 
•only  shave  him  and  keep  him  in  a  condition  to  admire  his  own  importance 
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and  the  stock  from  which  he  descends.  Having  no  superior,  [see  Syd- 
ney Smith]  he  has  no  virtues  or  vices  to  copy,  and  consequently,  after 
a  little  pumping  from  Jonathan,  like  an  American  snapper  he  retires  into 
his  own  shell  to  contemplate  the  mighty  fabric  of  human  greatness  over  the 
water,  of  which  he  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  (after  Victoria,)  no  small  part. 
Like  Bulwer,  we  believe  "  Fate  never  widens  the  tub  in  which  a  man's 
genius  is  set,"  and  consequently  we  take  him,  "  as  per  sample,"  such  as 
he  comes  among  us,  a  natural  Englishman,  composed  of  roast  beef,  a  very 
slight  sprinkling  of  religion,  the  prices  of  stocks,  and  a  considerable  invoice 
of  abolition  notions.  Here  we  teach  him  to  smoke,  chew,  and  spit ;  but 
we  defy  any  native  to  teach  him  to  cook,  or  even  to  eat  a  dinner  philoso- 
phically when  it  is  set  before  him.  Give  him  "  ome-brewed  hale,  'aff  and 
'aff,"  with  a  potato  and  a  piece  of  roast  beef,  or  occasionally  a  bottle  of 
Port,  he  will  set  at  defiance  all  the  Kitcheners,  Caremes,  or  even  the 
medical  authors  this  side  the  Styx. 

But  the  peculiarities  of  the  nation  are  not  among  the  objects  intended. 
The  digression  is  merely  to  show  that  the  national  character  cannot  be 
changed  by  the  science  of  Dr.  Moore ;  and  even  if  coming  from  the 
entire  medical  profession,  it  will  be  found  useless  to  prescribe  rules  incon- 
sistent with  national  habits.  We,  who  eat  rattlesnakes  and  other  l  var- 
mint,' swallow  brandy  by  the  pint  and  calomel  by  the  pound,  look  like 
walking  anatomies,  fight  like  the  devil,  trained  or  untrained ;  whilst 
John  Bull,  who  lives  upon  roast  beef,  ale,  and  such  like  delicacies,  looks 
and  fights  like  a  bull  as  he  is  ;  and  a  right  worthy  old  curmudgeon  of  a 
grandad  for  such  a  devil-may-care  hypocritical  scapegrace  of  a  youngster, 
of  whose  proportions,  by  the  way,  he  is  not  a  little  proud. 

Man  being  composed  of  Fish,  Flesh  and  Fowl,  it  follows  that  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  body  must  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis  of  his  diseases 
and  bodily  peculiarities.  The  principle  is  recognized  in  the  forms  and 
habits  of  the  various  nations  who  visit  us,  and  in  the  facility  of  selecting 
the  beef  eaters  from  the  various  tribes  who  walk  in  Broadway. 

John  Bull,  therefore,  being  more  of  an  eating  than  a  cooking  animal,  we 
must  feed  him  well  and  confine  him  to  his  nature.  We  must  give  him  his 
roast  beef  swimming  with  gravy,  like  a  whale  in  an  unknown  bay,  and  if 
we  hope  to  enjoy  his  good  company,  and  fetch  any  music  out  of  him,  we 
must  let  him  grumble  and  swear  that  he  flogged  us,  and  seemingly  consent 
to  the  details  of  his  own  vast  importance  to  our  country,  and  the  superiority 
of  his  Ale  and  Beef. 

In  this  view  of  his  character  and  habits  we  are  not  alone. — Von  Rau- 
mer,  a  very  distinguished  writer,  and  one  of  his  own  cousins  German, 
says,  "  English  cookery  is  that  of  nature,  as  described  by  Homer.     Good 
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quality  of]  the  tab  and  indi  n  of  good  eating; 

tli e re fo it,  without  good  Bah,  good  meat,  good  vegetables,  labor  and  art  I 
thrown  away  ;   and,  beOftUN   the.    English    have    all    tln-so    they  fancy  that 

tluir  objeoi  is  attained.     In  this,  bowerer,  they  appear  to  bo  mistaken.  I 
they  want  the  sir,,,,,/  st< p  in   the  proy  )f  the  art,  or   the 

tasteful  combinations  of  nature  and  art.      Tims  we   see  every  day  in 

every  company,  one  and   the  same  80UC€  for  fish.      Every  v« 
I   ars  in  puris  naturalUnu — every  soup  seeks  to  hide  its  weakness  by  a 
covering  of  pepper  and  spice.     With  the  same  materials  tin*  French 
can  do  a  great  deal  more.     As  the  Egyptian  divinities,  in  simple  dignifi 
repose,  appear  with  their  arms  and  legs  closely  pinioned  in  the 
tion,  and  with  the  same  expression  in  all  ages,  so  do  in   England,  in  dull 
and  unvarying  monotony,  roast  turkey,  roast  fowls,  roast  beef,  mut- 

ton, and  roast  veal.     As  every  god  and  goddess  assumes  in  the  hands  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  a  different  posture  and  feature,  a  milder  or  more 
serious  expression,  so  do  the  sheep,  the  oxen  and  the  calves,  in  the  han 
of  a  French  cook;  and  a  monotonous  genus  of  plants  in  the  m  of 

Linnaeus  or  Jussieu,  is  broken  by  the  culinary  skill  of  the  artist,  into  t1 
most  pleasing  varieties.      Art,  indeed,   goes  beyond   its  limits,   if  it  loses 
sight  of  its  destination  ;  if  the  roast  is  treated  a  la  Bernini,  the  vegetal  I 
la  Hollandaise.     In  this  case  we  feel  that  it  has  degenera  nd  long  for 

the  simplicity  of  nature.  The  Germans  in  this,  as  in  many  other  thim: 
aim  at  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes,  at  improving  rude  nature,  an  1 
simplifying  over-refined  art.  The  will  is  good.  Ib-avcn  grant  that  the 
end  may  be  attained,  the  production  of  a  dinner  combining  the  excellencies 
of  nature  and  art :"  and  that  we  may  long  enjoy  it  with  our  d^ar  and  truly 
great  old  grumbling  grandfather,  and  our  numcrou  im  of  all  nations  in 

this  glorious  aud  undivided  Union.     To  return  to  the   book  ;  as  there  are 
in  this  world  many  things  like  our  wives,  that  must  be  taken  for  1  or 

for  worse,  and  as  it  contains  many  good  thing- — many  hints  that  will  ■ 
found  excellent  in  the  domestic  circle,  we  hope  it  will  find  a  mark 

J.  M.  S. 


The  Raxiical   Cure  for  Rupture. 

Iw  our  May  Number  for  1  we  gave  a  description  of  Hernia  or  Rup- 

ture, and  the  truss  swindlers  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  article  a  method  of 
healing  up  the  opening  in  the  abdomen   through  which  the  bowel  descen 
was  alluded  to  as  hnving  been   successfully  performed  in   this  city.      Al- 
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though  we  had  experience  of  its  efficacy,  and  that  in  our  own  practice  as 
was  there  stated,  still  there  were  difficulties  that  in  our  opinion  were  greatly 
calculated  to  hinder  the  success  of  the  operation.  These  consisted  in  the 
imperfection  of  the  instrument  for  performing  the  operation,  but  still  more  in 
the  impossibility  of  supporting  tbe  Hernia  effectually  whilst  the  adhesive 
process  was  going  forward  ;  most  persons  being  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  be  confined  to  the  horizontal  position,  for  so  long  a  period  as  would  suf- 
fice to  effect  a  radical  cure. 

The  deficiency  of  all  the  trusses  in  use,  rendered  it  absolutely  unwar- 
rantable to  make  the  attempt,  till  the  truss  of  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Sanderson 
was  introduced.  Since  that  period,  we  have  repeatedly  performed  the 
operation  with  success.  The  instruments  we  have  adopted  for  depositing 
the  essential  oil  in  the  inguinal  canal,  are  well  known  and  beautifully  simple 
and  effective,  and  render  the  operation  perfectly  feasible  in  the  hands  of 
the  competent  surgeon,  in  every  case  of  reducible  rupture  in  young  or 
middle-aged  persons. 

The  ordinary  steel  director  of  our  pocket  cases,  with  its  point  sharpened, 
is  passed  through  the  integument  and  along  the  face  of  the  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  which  is  thrust  into  the  canal,  invaginating  it  temporarily 
till  the  finger  nail  feels  the  opening  in  the  external  oblique  muscle.  Keep- 
ing the  instrument  immovable  with  the  point  touching  the  Os  Pubis,  the 
operator  now  removes  the  finger,  when  the  integument  springs  forward  and 
resumes  its  natural  position,  leaving  the  point  of  the  director  in  the  canal. 
The  ordinary  blow-pipe  of  the  dissecting  case,  provided  with  a  piston  so  as 
to  make  it  into  a  minute  syringe,  is  now  passed  into  the  groove  of  the  direc- 
tor with  fifteen  drops  of  any  strong  essential  oil  within  it,  its  smaller  open 
end  being  previously  stopped  with  a  minute  particle  of  lint  barely  sufficient 
to  hinder  the  oil  from  issuing  from  its  point,  until  it  reaches  its  destination 
under  the  tendon  forming  the  external  oblique  muscle.  The  piston  is  now 
thrust  forward  and  the  oil  expelled  into  the  canal,  where  it  immediately 
sets  up  the  adhesive  inflammation. 

If  the  truss  be  perfectly  reliable,  and  the  patient  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  never  permitting  the  rupture  to  descend,  he  may  imme- 
diately pursue  his  employment ;  a  single  operation  will  often  effect  a  cure 
in  six  months,  so  that  the  truss  may  ever  after  be  dispensed  with.  With 
these  remarks,  we  submit  our  mode  of  performing  the  operation  to  the  intel- 
ligent surgeon,  confident  that  he  will  see  the  effective  adaptation  of  these 
simple  instruments,  and  their  infinite  superiority  over  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  ingenious  but  incompetent  empirical  operator  who  visited  this  city 
some  five  years  since.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  perform  the  operation  in 
presence  of  any  gentleman  who  may  desire  to  see  it  done. 
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Great  Anatomical  Enterprise. 

Messrs.  H.  &  D.  Hyatt,  anatomical  modelers,  of  440  Broadway, 
have  of  their  own  private  enterprise,  unaided  or  unrequested  by  any  Medi- 
cal College,  actually  brought  to  this* city  a  complete  duplicate  of  the  grand 
Anatomical  Museum  of  Dr.  Felix  Thibert,  of  Paris.  We  have  repeatedly 
visited  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and  we  hope  some  improvement.  As  a 
means  of  recalling  or  acquiring  knowledge  it  can  never  be  sufficiently 
prized,  and  we  think  the  whole  medical  profession  under  obligation  to  the 
Messrs.  Hyatt  for  their  enterprise.  Only  think  of  the  fact  that  two  pri- 
vate individuals  should  be  the  first  to  do  this  thing  !  Once  existing,  it  be- 
comes as  necessary  to  the  honest  surgical  instructor  as  the  dead  body  itself ; 
nay,  indeed,  far  more  so  for  many  purposes,  for  it  is  indestructible  and 
constantly  before  the  eye.  The  most  important  anatomical  specimens 
should  adorn  the  walls  of  every  real  student's  chamber  and  surgeon's  of- 
fice, even  though  it  caused  him  to  cry  out  with  our  great  poet,  "  I  am  fain 
to  sup  with  water  and  bran.  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly."  The 
collection  consists  of  2,000  pieces,  comprising  Natural,  Morbid,  and  Mi- 
croscopic Anatomy,  and  the  price  varies  from  $1,50  to  $200  per  specimen. 


Obituary. 

Signor  Antonio  Sarti,  died  in  Boston  of  Hydrothorax,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  September.  Signor  Sarti  was  an  Italian,  and  came  to  this  city  about  a 
vear  since  in  company  with  his  estimable  and  intellectual  wife,  an  English 
lady,  and  brought  with  him  a  collection  of  natural  and  morbid  anatomy  in  wax, 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  excellence — our  readers  may  remember  our  notice 
of  it — it  was  by  infinite  odds  greatly  superior  in  artistic  finish  to  anything 
we  ever  saw,  and  Dr.  Mott  pronounced  it  unsurpassed  in  Europe  ;  it  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  his  own  bands.  But  its  great  value  was  enhanced  by 
the  agreeable  manners  of  our  friend,  and  his  devoted  wife  ;  he  was  so  gen- 
tle, so  quiet  and  patient  in  his  explanations,  we  took  great  pleasure  in  lis- 
tening to  his  demonstrations.  But,  alas  !  he  is  gone,  and  left  his  widow  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  an  excellent  husband.  Madam  Sarti  is  still  in  Boston 
with  her  valuable  collection  ;  she  has  experienced  the  greatest  kindness 
from  the  medical  faculty  there,  and  writes  to  us  with  much  feeling  of  the 
11  excellent  and  scientific  Dr.  Jackson."  We  have  an  admirable  history 
of  the  post  mortem  by  Dr.  Jackson,  which  we  will  show  to  any  medical 
gentleman  acquainted  with  Signor  Sarti — who  may  desire  to  see  it. 
Madam  S.,  we  learn,  will  return  to  England  with  the  collection.  What 
a  pity  some  of  our  colleges  have  not  the  spirit  to  purchase  it ! 
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Tears  of  Contrition. 

U  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam^  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies — stick  to 
your  scalpel  and  pill  box.  For  the  first  time  in  our  life  we  tried  our  hand 
at  poetry  :  our  readers  may  judge  with  what  result.  Mr.  Stout  well  nigh 
collapsed  when  he  read  it ;  we  wish  we  dared  publish  his  letter  on  the 
occasion,  but  it's  too  much,  even  for  our  hardihood.  He  is  now  conva- 
lescent, as  this  number  will  show.  We  give  the  original  verses  entire,  and 
although  the  rhythm  is  imperfect  and  the  theology  peculiar,  the  sentiment 
is  exquisitely  beautiful  and  suggestive.  The  amendments  were  attempted 
in  the  2d,  9th,  12th,  and  14th  verses  of  The  Lily  ;    they  should  read  : 

I  will  worship  at  thy  altar —  As  a  fountain  in  a  palace, 
All  perfect  works  are  God  !  Spring  those  slender,  snowy  threads, 

As  ray  divine  I  feel  thy  shrine,  Which  ever  wave  and  whisper, 
With  rapture  take  thy  nod.  And  wear  halos  round  their  heads. 

Thou  wert  copied  for  the  wreath  Most  noble  Flower— or  Vase- 
Carved  on  tomb  of  eastern  king —  So  fresh  from  Supreme  hand  '. 

Sweet  perfume  's  in  thy  breath,  Bid  me  linger  while  I  trace 
Chief  singers  With  thee  sing.  A  form  so  delicate— yet  grand. 
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The  following  tribute  to  the  matchless  singer,  and  "  to  him  whose  genius 
has  secured  to  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her,"  is  from  the  pen  of  the  most 
distinguished  poetess  of  our  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  no  one  who  reads 
it  will  so  far  misunderstand  the  jeu  dy  esprit  appended  to  it,  as  to  suppose 
the  author  intends  to  satirize  either  of  the  noble  women  who  have  given 
rise  to  it.  The  one  is  doubtless  already  sufficiently  satisfied  we  are  a 
"  wonderful  people."  She  has  had  a  "  taste  of  our  quality, "  and  a  sample 
of  eloquence  from  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  which  she  will  not  soon  forget : 
the  other,  is  probably  convinced  by  this  time,  she  has  not  added  to  her 
reputation  by  singing  the  praises  of  Mr.  Barnum.  We  are  indeed  a  great 
people  ;  but  our  national  character  for  extravagant  adulation  of  every  new 
thing,  will  require  a  long  time  to  be  "  toned  down  "  into  a  well-directed 
appreciation  of  artistic  excellence.     A  little  wholesome  ridicule  will  do  no 
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harm.  Our  friend  Greeley,  is  probably,  like  ourselves,  too  thick  skinned 
to  be  hurt  with  small  shot ;  we  can  tell  our  contributor,  he  will  have  to  load 
his  gun  heavier  by  considerable,  if  he  expects  to  bring  him  down  on  the 
supernaturals.  Faith,  he  'd  stand  a  better  chance  to  hit  one  of  the  verita- 
ble ghosts  themselves,  than  our  friend  of  the  White  Coat. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune : 

"  The  praise  of  her  who  has  taught  us  the  melody  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  bene- 
volence of  the  seraph,  is  in  every  mouth.  Their  admiration,  who  have  been  admitted 
to  her  society  and  felt  the  power  of  simple  goodness,  unalloyed  by  self,  it  is  impossible 
either  to  utter  or  to  repress." 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  proves  that  this  great  people,  so  intent  on  acquisition  so 
bewildered  at  times  by  the  rapidity  of  their  own  progress,  have  not  forfeited  the  capa- 
city of  appreciating  excellence  in  a  new  form,  and  on  such  a  scale  as  the  world  has 
never  before  seen." 

"  Still,  the  individual  as  well  as  the  public  mind  is  prone,  amid  the  tides  of  enjoy, 
ment,  to  overlook  their  instrument  and  source.  We  sail  on  the  bosom  of  the  broad  river 
to  its  estuary,  nor  speak  of  its  fountain  amid  the  distant  hills.  We  transmit  our  thoughts 
and  wishes  through  the  tension  of  the  telegraphic  wires,  and  forget  the  man  who  dis- 
covered and  rules  that  strange  mystery,  'playing  with  Leviathan  as  with  a  bird,  and 
binding  him  for  the  maidens.' 

"  The  benefit  conferred  on  our  community  by  the  coming  of  Jenny  Lind,  arresting  it  in 
the  absorption  of  money-getting  pursuits,  and  binding  it  together  as  one  great  thrilling, 
uplifted  hearty  is  like  a  new  and  higher  sense  of  existence.  The  harvest  of  her  exertions 
showered  upon  the  needy,  the  sorrowing,  the  desolate,  aiding  the  holy  temple  to  uplift 
its  spire,  and  the  school  to  gather  the  little  ones  under  its  brooding  wing,  to  all  future 
generations,  marks  an  unparallelled  era  in  the  history  of  beneficence. 

"  While  we  are  the  recipients  of  this  high  and  unique  class  of  gratifications,  we  should 
sometimes  remember  him  who  has  brought  them  within  our  reach.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  gain  of  gold  is  his  full  recompense.  This  he  has  deserved  by  the  risk  and  bold- 
ness of  his  enterprise,  as  well  as  his  liberal  expenditure.  But  this  is  not  sufficient.  Mr. 
Barnum  merits  the  thanks  of  all  who  have  listened  to  the  Swedish  songstress,  or  been 
cheered  by  her  charities. 

"  No  one  who  has  beheld  the  perfect  order  of  her  vast  and  delighted  audiences — the 
clock-work  precision  with  which  they  are  seated — and  the  quiet  dignity  of  their  egress, 
or  contrasts  it  with  gatherings  for  similar  purposes  at  Exeter  Hall,  the  thunder  of  a 
congregated  London  police,  and  their  shoutings  to  overrule  confusion,  and  the  collision 
of  carriages,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  pervading  influence  of  a  remarkable  mind,  as  well 
as  the  coincidence  of  a  remarkable  people.  While,  therefore,  we  are  made  happier  and 
better  by  our  present  privilege,  let  us  not  omit  a  just  tribute  to  him  through  whose  efforts 
and  invitation  this  angelic  guest  has  been  induced  to  visit  our  shores." 


No  doubt  there  is  in  the  above 

Something  as  beautiful  as  love, 

And  quite  as  worthy  the  attention 

Of  ladies  of  a  nice  invention, 

When  unto  them  the  muses  come, 

"With  "tweedle-dee  and  tweedle  dum." 

No  doubt  also — and  all  should  know  it — 

'Twas  said  by  our  great  female  poet, 

This  time  the  debt  that 's  on  us  laid, 

On  earth,  we  fear,  cannot  be  paid  ; 

For  excellence  like  this  I  ween, 

Has  ne'er  before  on  earth  been  seen, 

And  never  will  be  known  again 

Existing  among  mortal  men. 

For  aught  we  know  this  may  be  true  ; 

And  far,  our  muse,  be  it  from  you 

To  write  one  word  of  censure  here 

Against  philanthropy  so  clear. 

But  when  our  poetess  dares  tell, 

Such  goodness  has  no  parallel, 

We  Howard  in  the  prisons  see, 

Or  Him  who  died  on  Calvary  ; 

And  truth  compels  us  to  confess, 

They  labored  for  a  great  deal  less. 

But  things  have  altered  some  since  then, 

And  it  is  therefore  right,  that  when 


The  people  go  to  hear  dear  Jenny, 
They  should  pay  for  it  a  sweet  penny  : 
And  all  are  bound  to  go  and  hear, 
Though  tickets  were  ten  times  as  dear : 
'Tis  what  all  owe  to  him  who  brought  her, 
And  as  to  grumbling,  none  oughter. 
But  we  have  some  reflections  here 
That  's  not  so  easy  to  make  clear. 
Perhaps  to  hear  the  nightingale, 
Some  did  their  stomachs  much  curtail — 
And  some,  but  this  God  only  knows, 
Committed  little  peccadilloes  : 
Thrusting  their  hands,  so  sly  and  still, 
Too  far  within  their  master's  till ; 
And  some  to  hear  the  Swedish  maid, 
Have  left  their  tailors'  bills  unpaid  ; 
And  some  who  in  white  gloves  do  flirt 
At  Tripler  Hall,  forget  the  shirt 
Which  makes  them  look  so  nice  and  slick, 
The  washing  yet  remains  on  tick ; 
Whilst  others  who  these  things  afford 
Don't  always  settle  for  their  board. 
But  never  mind  such  things  as  these, 
Dear  mistress  muse,  now,  if  you  please, 
Your  theme  for  once  is  too  sublime 
To  indulge  in  low,  suspicious  rhyme  ; 
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You  should  not  speak  of  vulgar  things, 

For  it  no  pelf  nor  honor  brings. 

Try.  then  and  get  your  style  as  high 

As  concert  tickets— by  the  by, 

This  would  not  be  an  easy  thing, 

For  ladies  now-a-days  don't  sing, 

At  least  not  like  a  nightingale, 

Unless  the  money  comes  wholesale. 

But  notwithstanding,  this,  'we  trust 

The  public  always  will  be  just ; 

And  justice  here  implies  that  all 

The  p'eople  now  should  prostrate  fall, 

And  homage  pay  to  Humbug's  King, 

"Who  brought  us  Jenny  Lind  to  sing. 

For  though  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 

Upon  this  undertaking  f oilers, 

Yet  still  it  does  appear  to  me, 

Exclaims  dear  Mrs.  Sigourney, 

That  though  we  surely  cant  curtail 

Our  praises  of  the  Nightingale — 

For  she  it  is  (and  who  disputes) 

Who  first  has  taught  the  Yankee  brute3 

To  pause  and  stop  their  toil  and  sweating 

In  the  pursuit  of  money  getting  ; 

And  bind  by  her  angelic  art, 

"  The  thrilling,  great,  uplifted  heart" 

Of  this  great  nation  into  one, 

Is  what  before  has  not  been  done, 

And  seems  to  be  a  "higher  sense" 

Than  ere  was  known  "  of  man's  existence." 

But  yet  we  should  not  overlook 

The  genius  which  it  must  have  took 

To  do  this  thing  as  't  has  been  done 

By  this  great,  enterprising  one. 

For  look  how  it  has  been  completed, 

How  comfortably  all  are  seated, 

How  quietly  they  go  out  all ; 

Contrast  this  now  with  Exeter  Hall — 

The  thunder  of  the  police  spouting, 

And  their  abominable  shouting, 

To  quell  the  noise  which  them  surrounds, 

Confusion  only  worse  confounds. 

Mark  this,  says  she,  and  you  will  find 

New  York  has  got  a  "  master  mind," 

And  we  are  a  most  wondrous  people 

As  e'er  a  church  built  with  a  steeple. 

True,  lovely  Mrs.  Sigourney, 

We  should  remember  Mr.  B., 

Not  only  as  you  now  allege, 

For  our  great,  present  privilege, 

But,  also,  of  the  things  that's  past, 

We  should  in  memory  hold  fast, 

This  mighty  man  with  genius  ample, 

And  place  him  high  up  in  fame's  temple  j 

Though  it  to  tell  our  muse  digresses 

Along  with  poets  and  poetesses. 

"  For  is  there  one  with  soul  so  dead, 

"Who  never  to  himself  hath  said  " 

This  is  my  countryman — muse,  come 

And  sing  the  praises  of  Tom  Thumb  ; 

And  tell  how  once  from  humbug's  breath, 

This  man  created  old  Joyce  Heth, 

Who  lived  so  long  ago  that  she 

Nursed  Washington  upon  her  knee. 

And  from  the  self-same  stock  in  trade 

He  made  a  Fejee  Island  Mermaid  ; 


And  then — or  may  the  devil  flog  us — 

He  should  have  made  the  Hydra-Hogus,* 

Which  was  so  real  that  indeed, 

Learn'd  doctors  'bout  it  disagreed 

Until  they  almost  came  to  blows  ; 

And  who  was  right  God  only  knows. 

Perhaps  some  ancient  Mungo  Park, 

Who  saw  it  enter  Noah's  ark, 

Will  let  his  knowledge  to  us  come 

Through  the  Rochester  spirit  medium ; 

And  if  he  does,  we'll  all  as  freely 

Believe  it  as  does  Horace  Greeley, 

Who  's  willing  now,  upon  his  oath, 

To  say  the  ladies  tell  the  truth. 

And  here  the  spirit  ladies  come 

To  dispute  the  palm  with  Mr.  Barnum. 

'Tis  difficult,  when  you  review  it, 

To  say  who  's  best  entitled  to  it ; 

For  when  the  ladies  seem  to  win, 

B.  makes  the  Ethiop  change  his  skin, 

Which  by  the  bible's  greatest  bard 

Was  thought  a  matter  rather  hard. 

And  some  say  that  this  half-white  nigger 

Is  humbug  No.  1,  and  bigger 

Than  all  that  's  past,  whether  'live  or  dead, 

And  if  so,  B.  is  still  ahead. 

But  being  not  quite  sure  here,  we 

Will  ask  the  poetess  Sigourney, 

Who,  of  all  the  writers  in  this  nation, 

We  think  the  best  at  illustration, 

And  quoting  texts  which  seem  to  fit 

Alike  for  learning  and  for  wit. 

Old  Job  was  recently  lugg'd  in, 

And  had  he  with  her  then  have  been, 

Though  unto  anger  he  were  dumb, 

His  patience  would  have  suffered  some 

To  see  his  poetry  thus  used, 

And  in  such  company  infused, 

As  recently  to  light  did  come 

In  writing  to  the  praise  of  Barnum. 

*  *  :S  *  *  *  *  * 

"Ha  !  ha  !  he  !  he  !  that  bloody  man," 

(We  quote  Carlyle,)  and  if  we  can, 

We'll  make  our  readers  think  'tis  good — 

We  do  not  wish  it  understood, 

Indeed  it  is  not  very  clear 

What  business  it  has  got  in  here — 

We  imitate  our  poetess, 

When  she,  to  make  her  readers  guess, 

Lugg'd  into  what  she  wrote  wholesale, 

Something  Job  said  about  a  whale, 

Which  made  her  meaning  clear  and  true, 

As  Sancho's  proverbs  used  to  do. 

But  there  is  just  this  difference  ;  that 

His  proverbs  always  came  in  pat, 

Whilst  our  authoress  quotes  a  flood, 

Which  makes  her  meaning  "  clear  as  mud." 

But  our  tale  is  getting  long 

As  ancient  ballad-monger's  song  ; 

Our  lamp  also  is  burning  dim, 

And  our  eyes  begin  to  swim, 

And  our  Pegasus  'gins  to  baulk, 

We  cannot  spur  him  off  a  walk  ; 

Therefore  we  will  lay  by  our  pen 

Until  we  take  it  up  again. 

HUDIBRAS,  IF  I  COULD. 


TOBACCO. 

The  Indian  tradition  that  the  Great  Spirit  descended  and  sat  upon  a  hill, 
leaving  Indian  corn  on  his  right  hand,  kidney  beans  on  his  left,  and  tobacco 
where  he  sat,  seems  to  merit  credence  from  the  fact,  that  a  goat  is  the  only, 
quadruped  that  will  eat  tobacco  ;  a  hog  won't  touch  it. 

*  This  man  we  think  did  not  contrive  the  wonderful  Hydrargos,  though  he  should  have  done  it. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  we  have  taken  a  little  poetical  license  with 
the  name. 
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DR.  HUMBUGGPS  COMPOUND  EXTRACT  OF  FANDANGULUM  TOPS 

AND  ELECAMFUNDY  ROOT. 

This  amazing  discovery,  is  a  compound  containing  the  quintessence  of  these 
invaluable  vegetables.  By  its  infallible  power  it  instantaneously  eradicates  and 
eliminates  all  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  all  weaknesses  of  the  mind  or  body. 
A  long  and  arduous  course  of  observation  with  this  transcendently  useful  ex- 
tract, has  demonstrated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Dr.  Humbuggi,  that  the 
Fandangulum  tops  and  seeds,  correspond  to  the  top  or  superior  portion  of  the 
body  and  its  contents,  or  more  technically  the  positive  pole  of  that  immense 
class  of  persons  susceptible  to  its  amazing  power  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood. 

The  Elecamfundy  root  is  a  fundamental  principle,  and  corresponds  to  the 
nether  or  negative  pole  of  the  body ;  they  act  together  chemically  and  physio- 
logically on  the  nerves  and  absorbents,  with  such  wonderful  magnetico  electric 
power,  as  instantaneously  to  eliminate  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  all  dis- 
eases, impurities,  and  bad  propensities  of  the  system,  including  Hysteria,  Cholera, 
Dyspepsia  and  Bronchitis,  and  giving  a  strength  of  body  and  mind  wholly  un- 
precedented and  astounding  to  the  afflicted  individual,  and  rendering  him  utterly 
incapable  of  performing  a  mean  or  vicious  action  as  long  as  the  effect  of  the 
remedy  continues. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  modern  times ;  and  its 
value  will  no  sooner  become  known,  than  the  seeds  of  disease  will  be  eradicated 
from  the  human  family,  and  man  will  be  restored  to  his  original  vigor,  purity, 
and  mental  elevation. 

Dr.  Humbuggi  also  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  afflicted,  his 
Universal  All-healing  Ointment  ;  this  is  entirely  vegetable  in  its  nature,  and 
manufactured  chiefly  from  the  Green  of  Elder ;  which,  in  order  to  secure  its 
medicinal  effects,  requires  to  be  gathered  at  a  particular  period  of  its  efflor- 
escence, and  prepared  in  a  peculiar  way  known  only  to  Dr.  Humbuggi :  the 
secret  having  been  bought  by  his  great  grandfather  from  a  tribe  of  Indians 
now  extinct,  and  handed  down  in  the  family  of  Dr.  H.  as  a  precious  legacy  to 
this  day.  This  Ointment  is  a  ready  and  radical  eradicator  of  pains  of  all  kinds : 
a  certain  remedy  for  Burns,  Bruises,  Boils,  Bunions,  Bleeding  and  Blind  Piles, 
for  Hydrothorax  of  the  Brain,  Spine  of  the  Back  and  Lumbago  of  the  Limbs. 
Its  power  as  an  invigorator  of  the  hair  is  all  but  miraculous,  requiring  only  to 
be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  produce  its  full  effect !  several  young  gen- 
tlemen who  were  not  yet  entitled  to  such  manly  honors,  having  been  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  a  constant  use  of  the  razor,  when  it  had  been  used  simply  for 
growing  pains. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  publish  certificates  of  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented cures  wrought  by  the  above  invaluable  medicine,  but  Dr.  H.  can 
produce  them  in  any  quantity,  should  they  be  desired,  including  those  of  several 
eminent  Clergymen  cured  of  Bronchitis. 

S.  D.  M.,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 
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[S.  D.  M.  is  particularly  requested  to  send  on  the  certificates,  especially  those 
of  the  Reverend  Gentlemen.  They  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  a  number  of 
suffering  congregations.  Such  has  been  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  this  city, 
(particularly  since  the  introduction  of  the  Atlantic  Steamers) — that  the  dis- 
covery will  be  hailed  as  the  greatest  blessing  by  the  afflicted  gentlemen  and 
their  sympathizing  people.  We  hope  to  hear  more  from  one  who  so  evidently 
catches  our  meaning;  'tis  quite  encouraging  to  be  understood.] 


THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  TRADES  UNION. 

"  Oh  !  Joseph  ;  model  to  thine  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body,  with  a  mighty  heart."— King  Henry  V. 

The  Anniversary  Address  before  this  august  body,  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Joseph  Mather  Smith,  of  the  Crosby  Street  College.  The  Professor  gave  a  start- 
ling example  of  the  facility  with  which  the  most  profound  and  philosophical 
genius  exercising  a  profession  pre-eminently  conservative,  may,  in  this  military 
city,  be  smitten  with  the  neighing  of  the  war-horse  and  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet. As  he  stood  before  his  audience  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  with  his 
expressive  countenance,  pouring  forth  glowing  descriptions  of  battle  fields,  gar- 
nished with  cloven  skulls,  bullet-perforated  and  half-disemboweled  bodies  and 
severed  limbs,  his  very  form  seemed  to  dilate,  and  we  involuntarily  thought  of 
the  words  of  Agamemnon  to  Ajax  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : 

"  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and  fair, 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage, 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax !       *       *       *       * 

Little  or  nothing  was  said  of  the  science  of  medicine,  except  that  it  was  two 
thousand  years  old,  and  very  respectable.  And  that  in  order  to  keep  it  so,  its 
legitimate  representatives,  the  members  of  the  Union,  "  had  found  it  necessary 
to  designate  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  a  regular  organiza- 
tion, and  of  determining  the  claims  of  such  as  present  themselves  for  member- 
ship in  the  profession  "  ! !  For  this  reason,  the  Union  had  incurred  the  expense 
of  purchasing  two  pages  in  the  Directory,  and  occasionally  half  a  column  in  the 
newspapers,  in  order  to  afford  the  public  additional  facilities  for  finding  the 
residences  of  the  members  and  securing  the  jobs.  This  was  judged  necessary 
also,  because  it  was  the  only  method  they  had  to  oppose  the  ungenerous  behavior 
of  their  brethren  of  the  Colleges  in  advertising  their  Cliniques,  and  thus  se- 
riously reducing  wages  by  giving  gratuitous  samples  of  their  handicraft. 

The  Professor  expatiated  upon  the  courage  of  Julius  Caesar,  dwelt  with  rap- 
ture on  the  French  campaigns,  the  character  of  Napoleon,  Nelson,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  closed  with  a  very  tasteful  and  appropriate  description 
of  suicide.  The  lecture  was  an  intellectual  treat  we  may  never  again  hope  for, 
and  we  congratulate  the  Union  upon  their  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  an  orator. 
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OPENING  THE  PLAY, 

The  Introductories  this  year,  went  off  with  no  little  spirit.  The  philosophers 
were  in  a  glorious  stew,  owing  to  the  flare-up  at  the  University,  and  found  it 
advisable  to  blow  a  blast  rather  louder  than  usual,  as  many  of  the  students  were 
undetermined  which  college  to  attend.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  but 
half  a  dozen  of  them,  and  therefore  can  only  speak  of  those  that  we  heard. 
Dr.  Draper,  as  he  always  does,  delivered  a  chaste  and  beautiful  one  on  Chemistry : 
Dr.  Gross  a  very  modest  and  unassuming  one  on  Surgery,  and  the  Phenomenon, 
for  him,  rather  a  subdued  effort  on  Obstetrics — sprinkled,  however,  with  a  pretty 
fair  spice  of  "  heart-broken  relatives,"  "  agonizing  cries,"  and  "  eyes  upturned  in 
thankfulness  to  their  medical  benefactor," — videlicet — the  orator.  We  noticed 
with  what  special  care  he  avoided  quoting  Southwood  Smith,  and  Lawrence  on 
Man.  Toward  the  close,  however,  he  lighted  up,  and  assured  the  young  gentle- 
men "  that  they  were  all  to  receive  in  a  very  short  time  the  highest  honors  of 
their  Alma  Mater."  This  was  candid  and  encouraging ;  and  it  elicited  a  per- 
fect furor  of  applause,  amidst  which  the  little  gentleman  sat  down,  apparently 
feeling  better  than  when  he  began.  Dr.  Bartlett,  we  are  universally  informed, 
delivered  a  highly  classical  and  elegant  production  on  the  Practice.  Dr.  Patti- 
son  was  facetious  and  amiable;  but  the  old  man  eloquent  "got  his  leg  over  the 
harrow,"  as  Cuddie  said  to  his  mother,  and  said  some  terrible  naughty  things, 
even  in  presence  of  the  ladies  He  had  probably  been  reading  Hudibras,  which 
is  rather  bad  for  a  man's  modesty.  The  only  lecture  we  heard  in  the  Crosby 
street  school,  was  Dr.  Mott's,  and  that  was  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  all  the 
Dr.'s  early  cotemporaries,  and  some  agreeably  said  compliments  to  his  new  col- 
leagues— which  one  of  them,  at  least,  will  value  as  much  as  a  child  does  a  dose 
of  ipecac.  Whenever  we  hear  an  "introductory,"  we  always  think  of  a  quaint 
old  writer  who  says  "  long  and  curious  speeches  are  about  as  fit  for  dispatch  as 
a  robe  or  mantle  is  for  a  long  race." 


RIGHT  SIDE  UP,  WITH  CARE. 

That  George  Fox  was  a  Philosopher  we  have  always  devoutly  believed ;  that 
the  Quakers  derive  from  him  their  ability  in  conducting  their  negotiations  so  as 
to  secure  to  themselves  a  good  share  of  "  the  comforts,"  is  with  us  a  legitimate 
sequitur.  How  far  they  lose  this  faculty,  when  they  get  out  of  the  meeting  and 
the  plain  way,  is  another  question.  When  we  promised  our  honored  preceptor 
a  liberal  contribution  toward  a  strait-jacket,  should  he  again  get  within  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines,  we  were  in  right  good  earnest :  and  lo !  there  he  is  for 
the  third  time !  our  quarter  is  ready.  His  shoulders,  it  is  true,  are  pretty  broad, 
but  we  doubt  whether  they  don't  ride  him  to  death.  Should  that  sad  event  oc- 
cur in  our  time,  we  shall  enter  it  up  "  felo  de  se."  The  Hydrophobic  Philoso- 
pher, we  hope  won't  attempt  to  ride  in  the  summer.  The  Doctor's  toilette  is 
exquisite,  and  the  collision  might  be  unfortunate. 
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SHOOTING  BY  CANDLE  LIGHT. 

The  Gazette  says  of  our  last  number  :  "  The  Scalpel  for  November  is  already 
on  the  wing,  and  Dr.  Dixon,  its  editor,  with  his  sober  grimace,  concealed  by  his 
formidable  moustache,  is  enjoying  a  laugh  with  his  usual  gusto,  at  the  '  breth- 
ren,' whom  he  has  been  victimizing  in  his  chapter  on  medical  sheep-shearing, 
and  in  his  soda  powders,  which  certainly  do  effervesce  in  this  number,  by  the 
sly  mischief  in  which  he  so  loves  to  torment  his  neighbors.  We  suppose  he  ex- 
pects a  castigation  at  our  hands  for  his  fling  at  the  Gazette;  and  still  worse,  his 
biting  irony  toward  certain  friends  of  ours,  whom  he  has  delighted  himself  by 
skinning,  spitting,  and  roasting,  in  the  most  cannibal  style  of  the  culinary  art. 
But  '  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle,'  and  moreover  we  judge  it  better  policy 
to  propitiate  him  by  extracting  from  his  columns,  and  as  in  duty  bound,  adding 
our  editorial  indorsement  to  the  following  choice  puffs,  which  he  has  stereotyped 
in  the  last  number." 

Then  follow  some  of  our  editorial  favors,  rather  badly  chosen  for  David's  pur- 
pose, however.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  he  has  discovered  the  game  properties 
of  the  bird  he  would  like  to  shoot,  and  advise  him  to  be  economical  of  his  can- 
dles ;  judging  from  the  extensive  use  he  makes  of  his  advertising  columns,  it 
will  be  prudent.  The  doctor  alludes  to  a  cherished  part  of  our  "  personelle  :"  and 
there  we  acknowledge  he  has  us  at  advantage ;  but  what  if  we  should  give  his 
entire  %  That  life  sketch  in  the  August  number  would  hardly  answer ;  it  isn't 
quite  a  photograph ;  what  say  you,  David  ?  shall  we  try  % 


LITHOMANIA;  A  NEW  DISEASE. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  convulsively,  as  it  were,  catch  at  a  name ; 
pleasing  themselves  with  it  very  much  as  a  child  does  with  a  crooked  stick,  which 
he  will  frequently  value  as  an  available  plaything,  far  more  than  the  most  costly 
and  ingenious  toy.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  little  creatures  will  go  about, 
trying  to  adapt  it  to  a  thousand  uses,  and  appending  it  to  every  thing  that  comes 
in  their  way,  even  if  it  be  to  the  end  of  their  noses,  by  way,  we  suppose,  of  fol- 
lowing out  the  idea.  It  is  said  that  some  well-grown  children  see  no  further 
than  this  member  j  and  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  they  are  quite  as  much  given 
to  stick  their  crooked  sticks  on  to  their  own  noses,  if  not  other  people's. 

One  of  our  newly-created  Professors  of  Surgery,  has  found  a  capital  crooked 
stick,  and  in  one  of  the  strangest  places  under  the  sun.  Nowhere  else  than  in 
the  right  inguinal  region.  He  has  conceived  the  funny  idea,  that  about  nine  in  ten 
of  the  human  family  (we  suppose  all  who  have  not  enlarged  tonsils)  have  little 
stones  in  the  appendix  vermiformis ;  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  discover  them  with  the  stethoscope !  They  used  to  be  all  in  the  bladder, 
or  its  neighborhood,  according  to  the  Professor's  idea,  but  were  rather  more  diffi- 
cult to  diagnosticate  there.  We  hope  soon  to  see  a  paper,  containing  the  symp- 
toms, statistics,  and  treatment  of  this  disease.  He  ought  to  be  quite  capable,  as 
he  informs  us  he  "diagnosticated  a  case  of  the  disease  where  Louis  failed." 
We  shouldn't  wonder. 
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PHILANTHROPIC  THERAPEUTICS. 

We  propose  in  subsequent  numbers,  to  give  extracts  from  the  weekly  reports 
of  the  Cliniques;  we  are  obliged  to  omit  them  for  the  following  more  interest- 
ing intelligence  extracted  from  the  advertising  columns  of  the  papers. 

DR  £ "is  consulted  for  the  management  of  the  vocal,  pulmonary,  diges- 
tive, nervous,  spinal,  and  female  systems,  and  of  the  drooping  languor  and  phy- 
sical deformities,  &c,  &c.  His  devices  act  imitatively  and  concordantly  with 
the  mathematical  genius  of  the  body's  forces,"  &c,  &c. 

MOTORPATHY :  The  system  of  curing  diseases  by  statuminating,  vitalizing 
motion !  ($  D ,  will  soon  visit  New  York,  &c,  &c.  "  Many  cases  of  Prolap- 
sus Uteri  can  be  cured  by  one  visit ;  others  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  most  difficult 
in  a  few  weeks.  To  produce  this  almost  instantaneous  relief,  the  patient  is  sub- 
jected to  no  pain  or  inconvenience.  When  the  organ  is  made  to  assume  its 
natural  position,  the  patient  is  immediately  able  to  go  through  any  ordinary 
exercise  which  she  has  strength  to  perform,  without  fear  of  displacement." 

MADAME  A.,  Independent  Clairvoyant  and  Botanic  Doctress.  "This 
celebrated  and  wonderfully-gifted  Philosophress  has  arrived.  As  an  Independent 
Clairvoyant,  she  will,  by  the  aid  of  her  universally  acknowledged  skill  in  Physi- 
ognomy, Physiology,  and  Phrenology,  inform  those,  &c,  &c.     Ladies  in  delicate 

health  may  be  assured  that  Madame  A is  able  to  give  them  information 

which  will  be  invaluable,  and  to  such  as  desire  it,  she  will  reveal  secrets  worth 
knowing  She  also  delivers  printed  examinations.  She  will  make  clairvoyant 
examinations  in  cases  of  invalids.  Vegetable  remedies  for  the  scrofula,  and  all 
impurities  of  the  blood.— Price,  50  cents.     C-arts,  extra."  (?) 

"I  AM  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  f before  disease  existed  I  was;  I  am 
the  good  Samaritan ;  having  nowhere  to  lay  my  head ;  I  travel  ceaselessly  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fellows,  and  to  serve  my  Divine  Master,  &c,  &c.-Price  50  cents 
for  each  remedy."  It  would  be  an  amusing  exercise  to  alternate  some  of  the 
descriptions  at  the  Cliniques  with  those  of  the  philosophers  above.  We  shall 
attend  to  that  exercise  in  our  next. 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  EARTH;  DID  THE  SUN  STAND  STILL? 

We  perceive  by  the  papersthat  Professor  Mitchell  has  been  prostituting  his 
intellect  and  pandering  to  the  clergy,  in  attempting  to  explain  these  inexplicable 
matters  Alas!  for  Science;  alas!  for  Religion,  and  the  sublime  and  simple 
doctrines  of  Christ.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  explain  such  things  1 
Remember  Galileo,  and  be  humbled-both  ye  commissioners  and  commissioned. 
We  fear  ye  have  richly  earned  the  sarcasm  of  the  poet— 

"These  earthly  godfathers  of  Heaven's  lights, 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  the  heavenly  sights. 
Than  those  who  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are." 
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BITTERS  FOR  THE  CLERGY. 

A  new  method  is  now  adopted  by  one  of  the  vegetable  humanitarians  to  get 
his  bitters  afloat.  He  sends  circulars  to  their  Reverences,  offering  a  supply  of 
bitters  suitable  "  for  persons  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits,  or  liable  to  dyspep- 
sia or  indigestion,"  &c,  "  for  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver  it  is  an  absolute 
specific ;"  "  the  proprietor  can  conscienciously  recommend  them  to  the  Clergy, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  debility  which  often  results  from  mental  exertion,"  &c.  "  all 
he  desires  in  return  for  supplying  them  with  the  preparation  is,  that  they  will 
give  it  the  measure  of  praise  which  their  experience  of  its  effects  shall  fairly 
warrant."  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  told  of  that  regenerator  of  humanity 
the  proprietor  of  the  Resurrection  Bitters.  He  kept  a  little  shop  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  in  Broadway.  One  day  a  delicate  specimen  of  a  coun- 
try doctor  of  some  six  feet  six,  and  a  companion,  went  into  the  shop  and  called 
for  a  couple  of  small  glasses  of  brandy.  At  the  polite  reply,  "  we  don't  sell 
liquor,  sir" — a  demand  was  made  for  a  bottle  of  the  bitters.  Knocking  off  the 
neck,  he  threw  half  of  it  into  a  tumbler  standing  on  the  counter,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  another,  whereupon  the  worthies  drank  off  their  glasses  and  threw  down 
a  shilling. — "  Our  bitters  are  one  dollar,  sir."  The  doctor,  well  knowing  the 
price  of  his  joke  beforehand,  threw  down  his  dollar  and  replied,  "  Very  good 
brandy,  but  d d  dear." 

TO  A  HOOK  AND  EYE. 

Oh  !  thou  accursed  little  Hypocritical  black  Devil ;  thou  ingenious  instru- 
ment of  torture ;  thou  apology  for  the  infernal  corset ;  thou  deceiver  of  woman ; 
thou  maker  of  heavy  and  thickened  eyelids :  pale  cheeks,  bloodless  lips,  de- 
formed breasts,  and  hands,  and  ungraceful  motions ;  how  long,  how  long  shalt 
thou  continue  thy  sway  over  the  mind  and  body  of  woman  %  how  long  shall  thy 
many  sins  be  visited  on  our  climate,  our  food,  and  their  All- wise  Creator  ? 
Never  shall  thy  true  character  be  understood,  and  thyself  banished  from  the 
toilette  of  every  lovely  woman,  until  Physiology  and  the  pencil  are  made  the 
basis  of  her  earliest  education : — till  Richerand,  Liebig,  Muller,  Burdach,  and 
casts  from  the  antique  statues,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  furniture  of  every 
school  house  in  the  land. 


THE  NEW  YORK  REGISTER  OF  MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY. 

We  have  received  a  couple  of  numbers  of  the  above  journal.  We 
diagnosticate  it  as  a  dear  little  tender  parasite,  of  the  order  "viscum  album," 
see  our  May  number.  It  clings  most  affectionately  to  the  legs  of  its  foster  fathers, 
and  when  it  has  abstracted  all  their  juices,  and  as  the  Analyst  used  to  say, 
"sounded  all  their  praises,"  it  will  die  from  inanition,  as  all  its  predecessors 
have  done,  and  be  carried  to  its  grave,  with  old  Sysiphus  as  chief  mourner. 
We  think  we  can  trace  him  in  its  pages,  tugging  away  at  that  stone.  See  the 
Analyst's  valedictory. 
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THE  TERATOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Fontaine  says,  "the  physicians  of  our  day  judge  of  diseases  much  as  the 
bellman  does  of  lost  dogs,  by  spots,  marks,  &c. ;  but  bring  them  the  real  animal, 
and  devil  a  bit  can  they  tell  him."  That  quaint  saying  is  very  applicable  to  thy 
scenes  enacted  at  the  weekly  pow-wows  some  of  the  brethren  hold  over  the  relics 
of  humanity.  Long  and  labored  discussions  are  constantly  had,  to  prove  some 
tweedle-de-de  crotchet,  that  can  by  no  earthly  possibility  be  appropriated  to  any 
use  in  practice.  Their  ability  to  contrive  differences  is  well  hit  off  byHudibras, 
in  describing  his  Knight : 

"  He  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side  ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute." 


PLEASING  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  feel  relieved  of  a  load  of  anxiety.  The  corner  stone  of  The  New  York 
Medical  College,  under  which  we  were  informed  the  tin  box  containing  a  copy 
of  the  Scalpel  was  placed,  was,  as  we  are  this  moment  assured,  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  wall !  There  will  then  be  no  danger  from  an  explosion.,  A  stone  at 
the  top  is  rather  ominous,  dear  brethren.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  the 
oommodity  in  the  head  of  one  of  your  professors.  Had  our  humble  opinion  been 
asked,  we  would  have  suggested  letting  off  a  balloon  as  the  most  expressive 
ending  to  the  affecting  ceremony. 


SCIENTIFIC  DEFINITION  OF  INSANITY. 

A  professor  of  surgery,  celebrated  for  making  the  post  mortem  of  Joice  Heth, 
and  the  discovery  that  opodeldoc  was  a  bulbous  root,  which  answer  he  positively 
made  on  his  examination  for  a  diploma,  being  asked  in  a  court  of  justice,  when 
he  conceived  a  person  to  be  crazy,  replied,  "  when  he  does  not  think  like  other 
people."  The  reply  was  equal  to  that  of  a  maiden  lady,  who  in  answer  to  the 
ungentlemanly  inquiry  of  her  age,  replied,  that  it  was  "  no  one's  business ;  she 
was  as  old  as  other  people." 


A  WITTY  REPLY. 

A  celebrated  ex-professor  of  this  city,  used  to  make  his  morning  visits  with 
a  little  King  Charles  spaniel  in  his  carriage  seated  by  his  side.  Asking  a  lady 
why  she  did  not  salute  him,  she  roguishly  replied,  "  I  thought  you  were  beside 
yourself." 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  LXXX.* 
The  Construction,  Ventilation,  and  Warming  of  our  Sleeping  Apartments. 

The  chamber  and  the  grave  ;  the  two  most  sacred  spots  on  earth  ; 
The  altar  of  love  ;  the  test  of  its  sincerity. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  our  ideas  to  the  reader,  it  is  now  ap- 
parent that  a  very  great  waste  of  money  and  material  is  often  productive 
of  such  shapes  and  arrangement  of  our  apartments,  as  greatly  to  mar  their 
effect  upon  the  eye  and  the  spirits  of  the  occupants. 

The  analogies  we  have  chosen,  and  the  allusions  already  made  to  the  vis- 
ible forms  of  nature,  are  often  so  unconsciously  operative  on  the  beholder, 
that  he  wonders  why  his  spirit  should  suddenly  be  oppressed  with  gloom 
on  entering  his  costly  mansion ;  he  will  never  fail,  if  the  cause  be  earnestly 
investigated,  to  discover  the  true  source,  whence  only  he  can  derive  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  constructing  a  house  that  will  give  lasting  delight. 
Increase  of  space,  the  curved  form  of  the  apartments,  and  the  expurga- 
tion of  tawdry  ornament,  should  be  his  aim. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  impression  that  there  are  no  objections  to  our 
plan,  or  that  the  subject  will  by  any  means  be  exhausted  when  this  Article 
shall  be  completed :  all  we  desire  is,  that  our  citizens  should  not  multiply 
houses  on  the  present  contracted  plan,  when  they  may  be  so  agreeably  and 
elegantly  diversified  in  their  arrangement.  We  shall  now  proceed  with  the 
third  and  fourth  stories  of  our  house ;  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
cost  of  ground  compels  us  ever  to  erect  a  house  of  more  than  two  stories  ; 
but  this  without  more  wealth  than  most  of  us  possess,  is  impossible  to 
avoid  :  the  wealthy  and  ingenious  reader  can  apply  any  parts  of  our  plan  to 
any  extent  of  surface,  and  any  number  of  stories  he  may  desire. 

One  third  of  our  entire  life  is  spent  in  sleep  !      "  Sleep  furnishes  the 
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brain  with  power  to  think,  to  will,  and  feel,  the  muscles  to  move,  and  the 
whole  man  with  new  power  to  live."  Should  we  not  then  be  especially 
careful  in  the  construction  of  the  shrine  where  we  receive  so  choice  a  boon 
from  the  Creator  ?  'Tis  there  where  the  first  fond  smile  of  a  mother 
beams  upon  our  helpless  infancy.  'Tis  there  where  the  father's  eye 
first  rests  upon  the  pledge  of  affection,  and  the  big  sigh  of  gushing 
thankfulness  escapes  his  breast  at  the  safety  of  his  loved  ones.  There  we 
experience  that  sacred  intercommunion  of  soul,  that  the  grave  itself  can 
only  render  more  unchangeable  and  holy.  There  flit  like  angel's  wing,  or 
brood  upon  the  fevered  heart  like  clouds  of  thickest  night,  visions  of  good 
and  bad  acts  that  time  has  left  behind  :  they  come  to  cheer  us  onward  in 
virtue,  or  to  warn  us  of  evil.  Within  its  hallowed  precincts  we  hope  to 
render  up  the  soul  to  its  Creator,  and  if  not  permitted  to  clasp  the  hand 
and  to  meet  the  mutual  eyes  of  those  we  have  loved  here,  it  is  from  that 
spot  we  would  rejoin  them  in  Heaven.  Sacred  then  before  all  other  Darts 
of  the  domestic  altar  be  the  chamber  !  There  let  us  hang  the  portraits  of 
the  cherished  dead  ;  there  let  the  eye  rest  upon  them  before  the  soul  yields 
up  in  sleep  the  memory  of  joys  and  sorrows,  and  thence  let  us  derive  les- 
sons of  love,  benevolence,  and  strength  of  purpose  to  resist  evil  and  to  act 
nobly  and  honestly  our  part  in  life,  and  not  to  permit  the  mind  and  body 
to  rust  in  indolence  or  fruitless  repinings  against  circumstances ;  rather  let 
us  act  and  mould  them  to  our  will. 

We  have  proposed  to  occupy  seventy-five  feet  in  length  of  our  lot,  by 
twenty-five  in  breadth  ;  the  walls  so  far  up,  being  eighteen  inches  thick,  for 
the  purpose  of  inclosing  within  them  flues  of  six  inches  :  thus  we  avoid 
the  disagreeable  projection  of  the  chimneys  into  the  apartments,  and  secure 
unobstructed  space  for  the  more  elegant  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  furni- 
ture. Walls  of  one  foot  in  thickness,  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  for  the 
two  upper  stories,  even  in  the  present  era  of  unsafe  and  parsimonious  build- 
ings. Flues  of  four  inches  for  the  chambers,  will  amply  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  ventilation  as  well  as  chimneys,  should  fire  be  desirable  in  the 
chambers  :  of  this  hereafter.  We  would  have  two  of  these  flues  expressly 
for  ventilation  in  each  chamber,  and  one  for  each  dressing  room.  The  flues 
of  the  lower  story  as  well  as  the  kitchen,  (which  the  reader  will  remember 
are  of  six  inches  breadth,  being  designed  for  the  purpose  of  chimneys), 
may  be  carried  up  to  the  roof  without  impairing  the  uniformity  of  the  cham- 
ber wall ;  for  this  purpose  they  may  be  slightly  increased  in  breadth  an 
contracted  to  four  inches  in  depth,  affording  still,  ample  space  for  draug 
for  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  fire-places ;  they  will  yet  be  of  the  sa 
calibre  as  the  largest  stove-pipe  in  domestic  use. 

Seventy-three  feet  in  length  by  twenty-three  in  breadth  exclusive  of 
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walls,  is  the  space  we  have  to  occupy  on  each  of  the  upper  stories  with 
chambers,  bathing  and  dressing  rooms,  and  the  passage  way  leading  to 
them  from  the  rear  stairs.  Now  if  we  retain  a  passage  way  of  sixty-three 
feet  in  length  and  five  feet  eight  inches  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  parti- 
tion wall,  it  leaves  us  the  whole  seventy-three  feet  in  length  by  seventeen 
in  breadth,  besides  a  room  off  the  end  of  the  passage  way,  of  ten  feet  by 
five  feet  eight  inches,  or  as  much  broader  as  we  choose  to  make  it  by  re- 
ducing the  breadth  of  the  front  chamber.  We  have  chosen  to  have  three 
chambers  of  seventeen  feet  square  by  fourteen  feet  high,  from  conviction  of 
the  great  importance  of  ample  breathing  space. 

Three  rooms  of  seventeen  feet  square,  amount  to  fifty-one  feet,  including 
four  partition  walls  of  four  inches  each  between  them  and  the  adjoining 
dressing  and  bathing  rooms.  Two  spaces  of  seventeen  by  eleven  between 
the  three  rooms,  would  be  left  for  these  purposes  and  for  closets.  If  each 
of  these  intervening  seventeen  feet  were  divided  equally,  there  would  be 
four  rooms  of  ample  size,  to  be  appropriated  for  these  uses ;  the  small  room 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  way  would  render  the  complement  of  dressing 
rooms  complete.  The  middle  chamber  would  be  lighted  by  an  oval  opening 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  general  passage  way  :  this  we  would  have  directly 
over  its  door,  and  that  of  the  dressing  room  attached  to  it ;  this  opening 
in  the  ceiling  is  situated  under  a  sky-light,  performing  the  same  office  for 
the  middle  chamber  above. 

All  who  have  experienced  long-continued  family  sickness,  will  appre- 
ciate the  value  for  the  nervous  invalid,  of  a  spacious  and  well  ventilated 
chamber,  free  from  a  direct  and  glaring  light  and  the  noises  of  the  street. 
For  want  of  this  arrangement,  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  death  from 
exhaustion,  and  dosing  with  laudanum  and  other  anodynes,  designed  to  pro- 
cure sleep  that  might  readily  have  visited  the  sufferer,  under  a  more  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  sleeping  rooms. 

Doors  communicate  between  the  dressing  and  bathingrooms,  and  all  the 
chambers,  so  that  any  occupation  of  them  may  be  made  which  convenience 
may  require,  and  the  full  effect  of  the  air  secured  to  the  whole  floor  during 
the  heats  of  summer. 

We  have  made  no  arrangement  on  this  floor  for  water  closets 
nearer  than  the  end  of  the  stairway ;  we  would  never  have  them  nearer  a 
chamber,  simply  because  they  are  never  necessary,  unless  during  extreme 
illness,  when  any  distance  whatever  from  the  bedside  is  objectionable. 

They  are  to  be  situated  on  the  level  of  this  and  the  upper  floor,  as  well 
as  on  the  dining-room  floor  ;  the  rear  wall  of  the  stairway  building  being 
double,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  necessary  conduits  and  Croton  pipes 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  purity ;  the  conduits  pass   either  under   or 
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through  the  cellar  into  the  street ;  a  double  partition  cuts  off  the  view  of 
the  entrance  to  these  closets  from  the  stairway :  they  are  each  lighted  by 
a  separate  window  in  the  side  of  the  stairway  building.  The  arrangement 
of  the  superior  story  may  be  made  precisely  like  this  floor,  or  altered  in 
any  manner  to  suit  the  views  of  the  builder.  Twelve  feet  is  the  lowest  we 
would  ever  build  a  chamber.  If  the  upper  story  be  of  that  height,  it  will 
be  easy  to  compute  the  height  of  our  house  ;  exclusive  of  the  roof  it  would 
be  sixty-one  feet :  we  design  to  make  it  sixty-two,  for  reasons  we  will  now 
proceed  to  mention. 

Exhalations  from  the  earth,  dampness  of  the  kitchen  floors,  and  conse- 
quent derangement  of  the  electric  equilibria  of  those  who  constantly  stand 
upon  them,  are  now  not  only  recognized  as  powerfully  productive  of  affec- 
tions of  the  system,  as  evinced  by  rheumatic  and  remitting  fevers,  but  have 
elicited  the  loudest  expression  of  condemnation  of  the  scientific  and  humane 
members  of  our  profession.  Dr.  James  Stewart,  in  those  graphic  sketches 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  of  the  cellar  population  of  New  York, 
entitled  "Dens of  Death,"  has  given  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fatality 
of  these  living  graves,  that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  wonder  why  they  are 
not  utterly  forbidden  by  law. 

Three-quarters  of  the  children  of  those  who  occupy  them  die  before  their 
tenth  year  !  This  great  evil  is  entirely  removed  in  all  first  class  houses,  by 
the  under  cellars. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  effect  is  produced  in  these  houses  by  unventi- 
lated  attic  chambers,  especially  when  under  the  eaves  of  a  tin  or  slate  roof, 
during  the  heat  of  an  American  summer ! 

It  is  true  that  the  comparison  will  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter,  be- 
cause, being  used  for  lodging  places,  and  not  constantly  occupied,  they  are 
only  oppressively  stifling  during  the  three  hot  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  Any  physician,  however,  can  at  once  testify  to  the  wretched  con- 
sequences of  these  apartments,  furnishing  the  lodging-rooms  of  three-quar- 
ters of  our  population  !  When  we  reflect  how  easily  this  might  be  obviated 
in  all  new  buildings,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  stupidity  of  builders  is 
quite  sickening  to  reflect  on.  Only  think  of  the  thermometer  at  98°,  and 
the  black  slate  absorbing  and  retaining  the  heat  for  eight  hours  after  the 
sun  goes  down !  How  can  we  expect  servants  to  perform  their  duties 
cheerfully  or  effectively  the  next  day  after  such  a  night's  lodging  ? 

All  this  might  be  prevented,  by  elevating  the  beams  of  the  roof  a  foot 
higher  than  the  ceiling  of  the  attic  chambers,  and  adding  an  ornamental 
open  railing  of  iron,  of  the  cheapest  and  lightest  construction,  before  this 
open  space,  directly  under  the  gutter  ;  this  would  allow  a  free  passage  of 
air,  and  by  cutting  off  the  continuity  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of 
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the  chambers,  produce  an  immense  difference  in  their  temperature  :  add  to 
this,  a  couple  of  flues  with  openings  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  one  at  the  floor, 
the  other  at  the  ceiling,  for  each  room,  and  the  same  number  of  openings 
on  the  side  of  the  chamber  next  to  the  hall,  and  the  ventilation  would  be 
complete. 

This  method  of  cooling  the  attic  and  ventilating  the  chambers,  will  un- 
doubtedly prevail  as  soon  as  it  is  generally  understood  :  the  flues,  of  what- 
ever number,  are  absolutely  economical  of  material,  for  they  are  built  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  as  we  have  said  before,  economize  brick. 
They  require  nothing  more  to  protect  them  from  the  rain  and  snow,  than  a 
square  plate  of  cast  iron,  a  little  more  than  their  own  size,  resting  upon  four 
legs,  of  a  couple  or  three  inches  in  length,  like  a  small  table :  these  covers 
to  the  flues  and  chimneys  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  to 
be  carried  up  four  feet  beyond  the  roof,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  balustrade 
in  front  and  rear,  forming  complete  facilities  for  drying  clothes,  and  an  am- 
ple substitute  for  yard  room. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  warming,  and  we  close  this  long  article, 
already,  if  we  may  believe  some  of  our  correspondents,  showing  evident 
symptoms  of  the  want  of  legitimate  material  for  our  journal.  There  is  little 
doubt  on  our  mind,  that  most  of  the  enlightened  few,  who  have  asked  us 
"  what  in  Heaven's  name  architecture  has  to  do  with  medicine,"  sleep  with 
their  chamber  doors  shut,  and  a  fire-board  before  the  chimney,  or  an  iron  stove 
in  the  room,  and  a  delicate  aroma,  of  a  character  not  quite  as  recherche  as 
Meakin's  Pastilles — the  ammoniacal  odor  having  rather  too  great  a  predomi- 
nance for  a  delicate  olfactory.  By  the  way,  the  emanations  from  the  latter 
additions  to  the  luxury  of  a  sleeping  apartment,  characterize  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  classify  as  the  boarding-house  or  hotel  aroma  :  it  is  pro- 
bably no  small  attraction  to  those  who  delight  in  that  elegant  and  now  almost 
national  mode  of  life.  A  practiced  nose,  even  of  ordinary  dimensions,  one 
whose  owner  is  accustomed  to  think  with  Beau  Nash  that  fresh  air  and 
clean  linen  afford  the  most  delicate  scents,  may  detect  it  in  high  perfection, 
even  in  our  largest  hotels  ;  ventilation  being  in  them  entirely  too  expensive 
of  fuel  for  common  use. 

Those  absurd  people,  the  chemists  and  physiologists,  have  now  been  so 
long  troubling  the  community  with  their  trumpery  experiments  about  the 
unheal thfulness  of  unventilated  chambers,  and  of  breathing  over  and  over 
again  the  carbonic  acid  gas  they  say  we  throw  out  in  breathing,  that  we 
feel  almost  ashamed  to  annoy  our  enlightened  readers  with  a  repetition  of 
the  absurb  nonsense.  They  do  say,  however,  that  people  who  sleep  in 
small  and  unventilated  rooms,  and  are  consequently  obliged  to  breathe  the 
same  air  too  often,  have  heavy  sleep  and  headaches  the  next  day,  coughs, 
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and  weak  eyes.  We  have  little  personal  experience  of  this,  because  we 
rarely  intrust  ourselves  to  the  keeping  of  others,  and  have  an  odd  habit  of 
opening  the  window,  when  obliged  to  shut  the  door  to  exclude  the  aromal 
luxury  of  the  hotel  in  which  we  may  chance  to  sojourn.  A  very  small 
amount  of  that  poisonous  substance,  or  carbonic  acid,  exists  in  the  air  we 
breathe ;  so  small,  indeed,  that  it  is  barely  traceable  amongst  the  two  other 
constituents  of  twenty  parts  of  oxygen  and  eighty  of  nitrogen  :  the  former 
is  the  undoubted  and  immediate  supporter  of  respiration ;  the  latter,  although 
not  respirable  without  the  oxygen,  is  equally  essential,  as  it  invariably  exists 
in  the  large  proportion  of  eighty  to  twenty.  The  case  is  mightily  altered, 
however,  by  even  a  single  respiration,  no  less  than  eight  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  this  poisonous  substance,  or  twenty-seven  cubic  inches,  being  thrown  out 
from  the  lungs  of  an  ordinary  man  in  one  minute.  Ten  per  cent,  of  this  is 
fatal  to  life  !  Think  of  that,  ye  lovers  of  closed  doors  and  chimneys,  and 
thank  God  ye  have  escaped  so  long.  Shut  cabins  and  pans  of  charcoal 
will  help  the  process,  as  suicides  and  ignorant  people  often  prove.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  but  we  should  choose  some  other  than  the 
French  method  if  tired  of  life. 

Two  persons  lodging  in  a  closed  room,  seventeen  feet  square,  and  ten 
high,  will  so  seriously  deteriorate  the  air  as  to  render  them  both  sleepless 
durino-  one  third  the  night.  Plants  deteriorate  the  atmosphere  by  throw- 
ing off  carbonic  acid,  more  especially  at  night.  Although  we  consider  them 
amongst  the  highest  luxuries,  especially  to  the  sick,  and  not  at  all  objec- 
tionable when  the  aroma  is  not  too  powerful,  during  the  day,  when  it  is 
proved  by  chemists  that  they  purify  the  atmosphere — being  the  principal 
known  source  of  oxygen — we  would  always  remove  them  from  the  sleeping 
apartment  at  sunset,  whether  in  pots  or  in  vases.  Lilies  and  tube  roses  are 
particularly  oppressive  ;  not  that  they  throw  out  any  more  carbonic  acid  than 
other  plants,  but  in  consequence  of  their  powerful  aroma.  If  they  be  placed 
in  a  small  vase,  standing  upon  a  plate  with  never  so  little  water,  even 
enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  a  bell-glass  put  over  them 
with  its  rim  immersed  in  the  water,  none  of  the  aroma  can  escape,  and  they 
will  last  longer  than  when  on  the  parent  stem. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  compare  the  different  modes  of  warming  the 
apartment,  because  it  is  a  subject  respecting  which  so  much  is  known  ex- 
perimentally, that  we  are  sure  any  one  who  has  followed  us  thus  far,  will 
be  quite  competent  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  assenting  to  our  predilec- 
tion or  substituting  his  own  plan.  In  dismissing  the  plan  of  warming  by 
steam,  we  are  governed  by  the  knowledge  of  its  complexity  and  difficulty 
of  management  and  repair ;  both  workmen  and  servants,  are  entirely  too 
independent  and  ignorant,  in  this  country,  to  manage  such  apparatus  with- 
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out  disturbing  the  temper  of  the  owner  ;  and  this  is  so  fatal  to  hap- 
piness, and  the  preservation  of  a  thankful  heart  for  so  beautiful  a  house  as 
we  would  have  him  build,  we  would  always  prefer  seeing  him  in  a  good 
humor. 

Iron  furnaces  we  would  include  in  the  category  of  drying  machines  ; 
Bronchitis  has  no  charms  for  us,  however  fashionable  and  interesting  it 
may  be  in  the  clergy  ;  the  bark  of  the  croup  strikes  us  with  horror  ;  and 
a  beautiful  complexion,  and  a  smile  in  woman,  is  like  the  sun  shining  upon 
a  rose.  We  believe  in  roses,  and  everything  that  resembles  them ;  but 
when  the  real  ones,  and  the  camelia  buds,  wither  in  our  windows,  and 
droop  under  the  malign  influence  of  an  anthracite  furnace,  which  we  never 
see  in  the  house  of  a  friend  stoked  up  by  a  black  servant  without  thinking 
of — never  mind  what — we  go  back  to  former  memories  of  hickory  fires  and 
their  knot- wound  coals  and  back-log  castles,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  hearty  desire 
to  renew  our  intimacy  with  them. 

Anthracite  stoves  and  grates  are  an  abominable  nuisance  ;  we  think  it  no 
more  than  fair,  that  a  portion  of  our  punishment  of  that  peculiar  charac- 
ter should  be  remitted  hereafter,  in  consideration  of  pre-payment  in  kind, 
here.     What  then  remains  ? 

Firstly.  We  would  warm  our  sitting  room,  sacred  to  family  comfort  and 
the  memory  of  the  past,  with  a  hickory  fire,  built  in  an  old-fashioned  and 
spacious  Franklin,  with  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  brass  andirons  to  support  it, 
and  an  old-fashioned  wire  fender  before  it  to  keep  the  children  out  of  the 
fire.  And  if  you  think  our  tastes  antiquated,  we  can't  help  it  and  don't 
care — we  are  antiquated  ;  and  inform  you,  moreover,  that  we  would  often 
crack  hickory  nuts,  drink  cider,  eat  oleycooks,  and  tell  revolutionary  stories 
besides ;  aye,  even  though  the  ladies  should  waltz  and  dance  the  polka  in 
the  superb  parlor  overhead. 

The  earthen  stove  in  the  centre  of  our  grand  hall  of  entrance,  with  the 
aid  of  two  square  flues  diverging  from  the  main  pipe,  one  each  way  di- 
rectly under  the  landing  of  the  two  marble  stairways  and  over  the 
dining-room  door,  and  passing  on  either  side  the  parlor  as  far  as  a  flue  in 
the  wall  beside  that  one  from  the  dining-room  fire-place,  would  be  amply 
sufficient.  This  flue  is  to  be  of  a  foot  in  height,  and  four  inches  in  its 
antero-posterior  diameter,  and  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  present  surbase  ; 
it  could  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  so  as  to  be  completely  concealed, 
and  would  radiate,  in  connection  with  the  body  of  the  stove,  ample  heat  for 
the  parlors.  The  system  is  precisely  that  in  use  in  our  old-fashioned  green- 
houses. The  earthen  tubes  constitute  the  only  method  of  obtaining  a 
congenial  heat  from  Anthracite  coal. 

We  will  now  devote  a  few  words  to  tracing  out  the  working  of  our  plan 
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of  warming.  Firstly,  as  there  is  no  communication  between  the  parlor  and 
the  stories  above,  but  by  the  back  stairway,  and  as  the  doors  communicat- 
ing with  the  stairs  are  closed  in  winter,  the  stairway,  and  the  chamber  pas- 
sage way,  and  the  chambers  themselves,  are  completely  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  heat  from  this  stove  in  the  front  porch  :  it  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  warming  the  front  porch  and  the  parlor. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  by  which  the  chambers  are  to  be  warmed,  and 
they  enable  you  to  control  their  temperature  completely.  The  first  relates 
to  those  immediately  over  the  parlors  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  register 
in  the  floor  communicating  directly  with  the  parlor  ;  this  enables  you  im- 
mediately to  give  any  one  of  the  three  chambers,  and  the  bath,  and  dress- 
ing-room, any  temperature  agreeable.  When  retiring  for  the  night,  by 
simply  leaving  open  the  front  or  folding  parlor  doors,  the  entire  heat 
of  the  stove  could  be  under  the  control  of  the  occupant  of  each  chamber. 
This  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  because  it  depends 
upon  a  known  principle.  The  upper  story  would  be  completely  warmed 
by  a  stove  of  a  similar  construction  on  the  landing  of  that  stairway  on  a 
level  with  the  parlor,  with  an  earthen  pipe,  passing  from  it  through  the  two 
landings  above  it,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  upper  passage  way  to  a  flue 
at  its  end  : — this  pipe  I  would  have  placed  on  iron  rests,  a  few  inches  above 
the  floor  on  one  side  of  the  hall.  Thus  we  have  two  fires  requiring  atten- 
tion, and  secure  all  the  heat  produced  by  our  fuel  in  a  very  economical 
manner,  and  one  perfectly  congenial  with  the  requirements  of  our  climate 
and  constitution. 


Art.  LXXXI. — Medico-Literary  Snobs  and  Teratologists. 

Snob — "A  man  who  meanly  admires  mean  things  ;  one  who  wishes  to  appear  what  he  is  not." 

Thackeray. 

Teratology — "  That  part  of  Physiology  which  treats  of  malformations  and  monstrosities  ;  bombast 
in  language;  affectation  of  sublimity." — Bailey. 

Beloved  reader, — for  that,  we  believe,  is  the  way  to  address  people  for 
whom  you  care  nothing, — if  thou  wilt  believe  us,  since  last  we  sharpened 
our  knife  we  have  been  severely  exercised.  With  the  best  intentions  for 
thine  innocent  refection,  we  ransacked  every  spot  in  which  we  sup- 
posed the  game  might  be  found,  and  presented  thee  with  nothing  but 
an  "  Old  Wife,"  or  Grinder  of  ancient  literature  and  philanthropy, 
a  brace  of  quacks  rather  fishy,  and  another  of  those  common  black 
ducks,  so  called  from  their  plumage  and  freedom  from  the  fishy  taint. 
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They  do  not  "  scream  amongst  their  fellows,"  but  are  distinguished  by 
their  sobriety  of  deportment ;  never  flying  very  high,  and  occupying  about 
as  useful  a  position  amongst  their  brethren  and  the  community,  as  the  fifth 
wheel  to  a  carriage. 

On  several  previous  occasions  we  have  been  compelled  to  eke  out  thy 
repast  with  the  same  insignificant  kind  of  game,  and  if  we  should  be 
obliged  again  to  resort  to  such  insipid  viands,  be  assured  it  is  from  no 
under  estimate  of  thine  ability  to  appreciate  a  racy  dish,  but  rather  to  en- 
able thee  to  value  a  sapid  morsel  when  presented  to  thy  learned  palate. 

The  taste,  like  all  the  other  senses,  is  impaired  by  constant  stimulation  ; 
and  although  benevolence,  like  temperance,  should  be  our  rule  of  action, 
there  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  like  our  dishes  with  an  occasional  extra  dash 
of  pepper  or  a  little  Worcestershire  sauce. 

Pity  us,  then,  dearly  beloved,  when  ye  know  our  conviction  of  your  ex- 
pectations, and  the  small  chance  to  meet  them ;  think  of  Ik  Marvel  rang- 
ing over  all  dream-land,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  keen  eye  and  his 
double-barreled  lorgnette  rifle,  bagging  all  the  game  from  the  opera,  the 
balls,  the  watering  places,  and  the  whole  range  of  fashionable  Snobdom, 
whilst  we,  poor,  miserable  mortal  that  we  are,  are  obliged  to  tramp  over 
the  everlasting  old  ground,  and  trust  to  such  stray  waifs  as  chance  may 
throw  in  our  way.  We  would  select  a  specimen,  even  yet,  but  Heaven 
help  us,  like  their  brethren  of  that  interesting  ornithological  genus  to  which 
we  have  naturally  been  driven  for  illustration,  they  are  all  clad  in  such 
solemn  black,  that  we  can  only  let  drive  at  random,  not  knowing  whether 
we  shall  bag  another  "  old  wife"  or  a  "  canvas-back,"  till  we  fairly  bring 
down  our  bird. 

By  the  way,  that  everlasting  black  suit,  and  the  smoothly  shaven  chin, 
with  an  occasional  white  neck-cloth,  and  gold-headed  cane,  and  spectacles, 
have  become  shockingly  snobbish ;  as  though  a  man  could  know  nothing 
without  emasculating  his  face,  and  swathing  a  tallow-colored  visage  as  for 
the  grave,  and  then  hanging  funereal  trappings  about  his  body,  like  a 
walking  hearse.  Fob  !  'tis  horrible.  The  sight  of  a  procession  of  fantas- 
tical, or  the  Negro  Minstrels,  is  a  relief  after  an  Academic  oration  of  the 
black  coats  and  their  cream  faces  ;  it  helps  a  man  to  come  back  to  a  na- 
tural state :  humbug  is  oppressive  to  some  natures.  Dear  brethren,  let 
us  prevail  upon  you  to  get  clear  of  cant,  and  dress  like  men  and  Chris- 
tians. Still,  their  professional  exterior  is  very  impressive  to  the  non-pro- 
fessional snobs ;  it  is  well  in  the  absence  of  brains  to  be  prudent ;  a  barber 
requires  his  striped  pole,  or  people  would  never  know  where  to  go  to  be 
shaved. 

And  yet,  they  are  a  queer  set,  these  literary  doctors,  especially  in  the 
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street.     Should  a  visitor  arrive  in  Broadway  from  dream-land,  or  some 
other  planet,  he  would  surely  be  inclined  to  exclaim,  "  God  pity  me,  these 
poor  solemn-looking  black  people,  what  is  the  matter  with  them  ?"     And 
if  some  good-humored  creature  like  ourselves  were  at  hand,  he  would  pro- 
bably answer,  "  They  are  afflicted  with  the   disease  of  conventionality.' 
"  And  he  ;  why  looketh  he  so  blue  and  grim  ;  is  he  an  executioner  ?"     "  Oh, 
no,  he  is  a  litterateur  absorbed  in  study ;  he  is  going  home  to  secure  an 
idea,  and  anon  we  shall  see  it  in  all  the  dignity  of  types."     Let  us  examine 
some  of  their  morceaux ;  there's  no  lack  of  'em,  for  our  medical  editors 
are  like  young  robins,  or  Isaack  in  Chatham  street ;  the  "  smallest  favors 
thankfully  received  ;"  it's  all  one  whether  a  stick  or  a  worm,  down  it  goes. 
One  of  the  genus  (Sysiphus  of  our  August  number  for  1849)  has  fa- 
vored us  with  "  An  Eclectic  Essay  on  the  Non-Pediculated  Fibro-Schirr- 
hous,  Fibro- Cartilaginous,  and  Fibro- Calcareous  Tumor  of  the  Uterus  ! ! ! 
followed  by  a  list  of  seventy-eight  authors,  referred  to  in  the  astounding 
performance.      This  list  very  properly  begins  "  De  Admirabili."     The  last 
work  quoted,  it  seems,  was  written  by  one  Deodatus  !     Diabolodatus,  we 
should  think  appropriate,  for  the  author  of  the  essay  we  quote,  for  a  more 
infernal  mess  of  teratological  absurdity  never  appeared  in  the  annals  of 
New  York  medical  literature  :  our  soubriquet  of   Sysiphus  will  suit  him 
tolerably,    however.      His    superior   "  pediculated   appendage"   is   rather 
stony,  or  as  he  would  probably  say,  "  Schirro-Fibro-Calcareo-Cartilagi- 
nous,"  at  least.     He  and  the  now  ex-Professor   (heu  mihi  !  how  soon)  of 
the  New  York  Medical  College,  are  evidently  both  afflicted  with  Litho- 
mania.     It  seems  by  a  note,  he  let  off  another  essay  in  1844,  in  which  he 
says  "he  then  detailed  all  he  knew,  &c. ;"  but  in  Jan.  1850,  he  began 
again,  and  rolled  his  stone  up  to  that  time.     He  finishes  the  essay  with 
these  consolatory  words,  "  If  time  and  health  are  spared  me  [spare  us, 
good  Lord]  I  will,  with  your  permission,  post  it  up,   &c."     What  an  as- 
tonishing mental  conformation  a  human  creature  must  have  to  afflict  him- 
self with  such  a  performance  !     Could  anything  be  more  appropriate  than 
his  own  selection  of  the  name  of  Sysiphus  ?     Yfhat  a  self-immolated  mar- 
tyr !     Methinks  I  hear  him  exclaim  : 

"  Come,  all  ye  phantoms  of  the  dark  abyss, — 
Bring,  Tantalus,  thy  unextinguished  thirst, 
And  Sysiphus,  thy  still-returning  stone  ; 
Come,  Tityus,  with  the  vulture  at  thy  heart, 
And  thou,  Ixion,  with  thy  giddy  wheel ; 
Nor  let  the  toiling  sisters  stay  behind," 

And  welcome  me  to  your  charmed  circle  ;  I  am  a  match  for  any  of  ye. 
Cervantes  has  shown  up  this  wonderful  labor  of  essay- writing,  when  he 
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puts  into  his  own  mouth,  whilst  contemplating  his  unequaled  satire,  the 
following  useful  directions.  We  would  not  do  the  doctor  the  injus- 
tice to  suppose  he  had  not  read  the  production,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  brain  so  "  schirrous"  as  not  to  see  its  bearing  upon  such  a  per- 
formance. "  We  come  now  to  the  catalogue  of  authors,  set  down  in 
books ;  that  need  not  be  wanting  in  yours.  The  remedy  whereof  is  very 
easy,  for  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  a  book  that  has  them  all  from 
A  down  to  Z,  and  then  to  transcribe  that  very  list  into  your  work ;  and 
suppose  the  thing  ever  so  apparent,  from  the  little  need  you  have  to  make 
use  of  them,  it  signifies  nothing  ;  perhaps  some  one  will  be  so  foolish  as  to 
believe  you  had  occasion  for  them  all  in  your  simple  and  sincere  history. 
But  though  it  served  for  nothing  else,  that  long  catalogue  of  authors  will, 
however,  at  first  blush,  give  some  authority  to  the  book ;  and  who  will  go 
about  to  disprove  whether  you  read  them  or  no,  seeing  they  can  get 
nothing  by  it."  Here  is  comfort  for  ye,  brother  snobs ;  we  ought 
to  pass  round  the  hat.  But  enough  for  our  dear  Sysiphus  ;  he  says  "  it 
makes  his  heart  ache  to  see  the  prostitution  of  our  talents."  Kind  soul ; 
was  it  the  August  number  of  1849  ?     We  shouldn't  wonder. 

These  Litterateurs  evince  a  pleasing  originality  in  their  selection  of  terms 
and  syntax  that  we  greatly  admire, — they  are  peculiarly  classic  ;  the  school- 
master may  have  been  abroad,  but  it  is  evident  enough  the  Teratologists 
have  caught  him  at  last.  In  the  January  number  of  the  same  great  ma- 
gazine to  which  the  world  was  indebted  for  the  essay  just  quoted,  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  occurs  in  the  leading  article,  and  on  the  first  page  ;  speak- 
ing of  the  Cholera,  the  author  says  : — "  On  the  25th  of  November,  1848, 
the  Asiatic  Cholera,  not  having  up  to  that  moment  shown  itself  epidemi- 
cally during  the  recent  invasion,  at  any  point  west  of  the  British  Islands, 
sprang  at  a  bound  over  fifty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  sicooped  down  upon 
the  packet-ship  New  York,"  <fcc.  "The  ship  was  loaded  with  French 
and  German  emigrants,"  &c,  &c.  And  we  suppose  fired  off  at  New 
York. 

Even  the  Hydrophobic  Professor  has  contributed  his  mite  to  the  literary 
Teratology  of  our  profession  ;  in  a  capital  essay  on  the  canting  fools  in  Lon- 
don, who  are  trying  to  get  up  a  crusade  against  the  use  of  the  speculum, 
our  friend,  in  a  paroxysm  of  commendable  zeal,  breaks  out  with  the  fol- 
lowing deserved  but  curiously  worded  sneer  at  its  maligners  ;  it  is  verbatim 
et  punctuatim : — "  It  is  difficult  of  use."  "  It  is  offensive  to  the  patient." 
'It  is  indelicate."  "Anything  to  keep  out  of  light  the  truth  that  it  did 
not  originate  with  us,  as  indeed  what  ever  did  or  could,  neither  useful  plant 
nor  noisome  weed,  take  root  in  a  soil  of  utter  barrenness."  This  may  all 
be  very  clear  to  the  learned  Professor,  but  we  wish  he  had  been  mindful 
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of  our  mental  feebleness.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Professor  for  his  com- 
plimentary allusion  to  our  abilities  with  the  inky  Scalpel,  and  hope  he  will 
continue  to  be  pleased  with  our  efforts ;  we  always  retain  our  patients,  and 
will  endeavor  to  deserve  his  commendation.  On  the  next  occasion  of  the 
necessity  of  his  undergoing  an  examination  on  demonstrative  obstetrics,  we 
can  help  him  to  more  correct  statistics  respecting  the  Abolition  Riots ; 
"festina  lente,"  dear  Doctor,  lawyers  are  a  cruel  set  of  scamps. 

"  Their  business  'tis  to  pump  and  wheedle, 
And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle." 

Our  heart-felt  acknowledgments  are  likewise  due  the  Poodle,  for  his 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  admiration  of  our  pages.  We  have  renewed 
hope  of  him.  'Tisn't  every  one  who  would  so  early  perceive  how  to  deport 
himself,  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances — the  Doctor  improves 
by  reading  the  Scalpel. 

It  will  not  answer,  however,  to  devote  so  much  of  our  time  to  the  Littera- 
teurs ;  we  must  look  after  some  of  the  other  brethren.  We  have  often  been 
asked  to  sketch  more  definitely  some  of  the  Homeopathic  Philosophers  ; 
truth  to  say,  we  always  considered  them  intellectually  so  much  like  their 
own  pills,  that  there  were  no  points  sufficiently  prominent  to  alight  upon : 
and  yet  why  should  they  not  claim  our  attention  ?  The  Stethoscopic,  and 
Pathological  Teratologists,  contribute  largely  to  the  wonder-loving  propen- 
sity of  their  admirers,  and  devote  so  much  of  their  time  to  profound  inves- 
tigations on  the  philosophy  of  raising  the  wind,  that  it  seems  but  fair  to 
present  the  "  high  potencies"  in  the  same  picture.  One  party  spend  their 
force  in  pursuits  about  as  useful  to  science  and  humanity  as  ascertaining 

"  Whether  a  pulse  beat  in  the  black 
List  of  a  dappled  louse's  back  ; 
If  systole  or  diastole — should  prove 
Quickest  when  he's  in  wrath  or  love." 

The  other  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion  of  such  ladies  and  gentlemen 
as  eschew  exercise,  cultivate  the  intellectualities,  such  as  Dumas'  romances, 
Rocking  chairs,  and  the  Crochet  needle,  and  talk  of  their  nerves  and 
stomachs.  They  precede  their  pills  with  large  doses  of  philosophical  talk, 
perfectly  intelligible,  of  course,  to  their  admirers  and  themselves. 

"  Optics,  philosophy,  and  statics, 
Magic,  horoscopy,  astrology  : 
Besides  'tis  known  they  can  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
And  Latin  is  no  more  difficile 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. 
So  rich  in  both  they  never  scant 
Their  bounty  unto  such  as  want, 
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But  much  of  either  can  afford, 

To  many  that  have  not  one  word." 

With  this  intellectual  ammunition,  they  "fall  to  juggle,  cant,  and  cheat," 
carrying  about  beautiful  little  boxes  of  sugar  plums,  and  powders,  and 
after  exciting  the  wonderment  and  assailing  the  fears  of  the  patient,  they 
produce  the  specific,  and  gravely  deposit  it  on  the  tongue !  And  why 
should  they  not  ?  'tis  far  better  than  the  filthy  and  nauseous  powders  of 
the  Allopath,  and  their  often  terrible  consequences.  We  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  our  diseases  will  get  well  far  more  rapidly 
if  not  at  all  interfered  with,  than  under  the  most  approved  medication. 
But  if  some  people  have  not  the  intellect  to  comprehend  this  great  truth, 
jfcnd  will  insist  upon  swallowing  something,  Homeopathy  is  a  far  more  inno- 
cent means  of  deceiving  them  than  Allopathy.  The  dreadful  danger  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  the  mind  of  the  physician  that  can  condescend  to  such  folly, 
or  roguery,  is  not  likely  to  possess  sufficient  analytical  power  to  discover 
the  period  when  real  disease  exists,  and  still  less  to  venture  with  any  degree 
of  safety  upon  an  effective  remedy. 

Lest  we  should  be  thought  illiberal  in  these  expressions,  we  extract  the 
following  from  the  "  Homeopathic  Journal,"  lately  established  in  this  city! 
Speaking  of  "  Jenichen's  High  Potencies,"  the  editor  recommends  his  readers 
to  procure  a  supply  before  they  are  exhausted,  in  these  words — "  Every 
one  who  prefers  to  make  high  potencies  in  his  own  way,  may  do  it,  but 
ought  not  to  forget  that  Jenichen's  preparations  cannot  be  easily  equaled, 
his  last  potence  of  Arsenicum  having  received  a  million  and  a  half  of  the 
most  powerful  shakings,  counting  only  such  as  produced  a  metallic  ringing 
sound  of  the  glass  bottle!  !  /" — [And  hard  work  it  must  have  been  to  keep 
tally.— Ed.] 

The  man  of  most  exalted  character  in  this  city,  as  an  ostensible  "  Homeo- 
path," is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student  of  character.  Commen- 
cing his  medical  career  some  twenty-five  years  since,  with  no  special  preten- 
sions to  superior  science,  he  was  engaged  (like  some  one  else  with  whom  we 
are  more  intimately  acquainted)  in  beating  up  practice  from  the  outskirts  of 
society ;  and  as  the  Yankee  said  of  his  dead  wife  with  evident  satisfaction, 
"a  terrible  hard  time  he  had 'on't."  Some  mechanical  contrivances  for 
hooping  the  bodies  of  debilitated  women,  and  others,  for  plugging  up  holes 
in  ruptured  individuals  of  the  other  sex,  the  result  of  the  ingenuity  of  a 
relative,  and  the  occasional  sale  of  one  of  those  diplomas  (see  our  March 
number  for  1849),  lent  him  the  timely  aid  of  their  profits,  and  gave  him  a 
chance  to  study  the  tender  mercies  of  his  senior  brethren,  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  escaping  actual  starvation. 

A  tolerable  person  with  not  very  good  manners,  were  improved  by  a 
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smatter  of  German  :  an  early  peep  into  the  sublime  and  mysterious  temple 
of  Homeopathy,  was  attended  with  such  an  exhilarating  effect,  that  the 
Doctor  seemed  to  receive  the  true  Promethean  fire.  Well  do  we  remember 
the  impressive  solemnity  of  his  entrance  into  our  trap  (the  same,  dear 
reader,  we  described  in  our  first  number,  where  we  erected  the  grinning 
relic  of  humanity  with  open  mouth  and  extended  hands),  and  the  earnest  as- 
surance that  the  reign  of  that  awful  disease,  scarlatina,  then  withering  the 
hearts  of  so  many  of  our  citizens,  was  forever  done.  The  Doctor  gravely 
assured  us  that  the  time  had  come,  when  it  ought  to  be  esteemed  murder 
to  lose  a  potient  with  that  disease !  This  was  certainly  a  startling  assertion 
for  a  respectable  physician  to  make,  to  a  brother  occupying  the  same  re- 
sponsible position,  and  well  was  it  calculated  to  arrest  our  attention — 500 
helpless  beings,  in  two  of  our  public  charities,  were  at  that  time  dependent 
upon  our  poor  intellect  for  medical  aid,  and  we  resolved  to  investigate  the 
Belladonna  pretensions.  We  did  so,  and  found  them  wanting.  Nothing 
was  produced  by  it,  that  nature  with  careful  nursing,  did  not  accomplish  in 
many  other  cases.  Shortly  after  this,  a  neighbor  lost  three  children,  under 
the  most  exhausting  and  presumptuous  mercurial  medication,  by  one  of  our 
most  celebrated,  but  unfortunately,  unphilosophical  practitioners.  Two 
others  in  the  same  lovely  family,  were  saved  under  the  Homeopathic 
expectancy  (for  the  attendant  was  changed,  and  was  a  regularly  educated 
man,  but  of  the  modern  and  distrustful  class),  and  Homeopathy  got  the 
credit,  at  the  same  time  we  were  weekly  watching  some  half  dozen  or  more 
with  the  same  disease,  and  they  recovered  to  a  case,  with  no  treatment  but 
colored  water !  We  hope  the  above  confession  will  succeed  in  saving  both 
the  pockets  and  lives  of  many  of  our  readers,  or  their  children.  If  this  fact 
is  not  calculated  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  explain  some  of  the  miracles  of 
Homeopathy,  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  is. 

To  proceed — our  specimen  flourished,  and  we  constantly  heard  of  his 
"  cures."  After  a  while,  the  Doctor  deserted  his  old  quarters  and  an- 
nounced himself  a  regular  Homeopathist.  He  sprinkled  his  German  and 
little  pills  about,  as  our  own  brethren  do  jalap  and  calomel,  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  the  true  guttural  twang,  and  soon  became  famous.  For  a  few 
years  we  lost  track  of  him,  until  he  came  up  as  a  Psychologist  or  Necro- 
mancer !  A  woman,  possessing  wonderful  skill  as  a  clairvoyant !  was  in 
daily  waiting  to  attend  his  patients,  and  indicate  the  seat  of  their  disease  ; 
this  took  well.  The  Doctor  occasionally  compliments  a  patient  in  a  very 
fascinating  way,  assuring  her  that  there  "  is  such  a  predominance  of  the 
ethereal  and  intellectual  in  her  composition,  that  she  would  make  an  excel- 
lent clairvoyant."  This  is  killing,  especially  when  delivered  with  the  soft 
poetical  intonation,  for  which  our  specimen  is  remarkable  :    it  has  turned  a 
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good  many  fair  faces  to  the  true  path,  or  homeopathy.  The  Doctor  flour- 
ishes ;  but  to  do  him  credit,  his  brains  are  in  the  right  place  when  he  is  not 
blinded  by  vanity  and  flatter}?-,  and  he  will  never  suffer  a  patient  to  die  of 
pleurisy  for  want  of  a  powerful  bleeding,  notwithstanding  the  virtues  of 
Aconite ! 

Heaven  protect  us,  who  comes  ?  One  involuntarily  exclaims,  how 's 
sausages  ?  What  a  specimen  to  give  little  pills  !  The  Doctor  is  no  Ho- 
moepath  in  diet  we'll  swear.  We  saw  him  walking  in  Broadway  the 
other  day,  and  it  reminded  us  of  Hudibras's  description  of  his  Knight — 

"His  back,  or  rather  burthen,  show'd 
As  if  it  stoop'd  with  its  own  load  ; 
For  as  iEneas  bore  his  sire, 
Upon  his  shoulders,  thro'  the  fire, 
Our  Doctor  bears  no  less  a  pack, 
Of  his  own  fat,  upon  his  back  ; 
Which  now  has  almost  got  the  upper 
Hand  of  his  head  for  want  of  crupper. 
To  poise  this  equally,  he  bore 
A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before  ; 
Which  still  he  had  especial  care 
To  keep  well  cramm'd  with  thrifty  fare. 

If  the  Doctor  drives  more  than  three  hours  at  a  time,  the  law  against 
cruelty  to  animals  should  be  enforced  against  him.  What  brilliant  scintil- 
lations of  wit  he  scatters  amongst  the  Homeopathic  brethren  in  that  glori- 
ous journal  of  his  ;  but  he  is  not  a  match  for  his  opponent:  albeit  he  ap- 
proaches him  in  breadth  of  beam.  The  "  Balance  wheel"  is  more  than  a 
fair  pit  for  him  :  they  formerly  occupied  the  interesting  relation  of  master 
and  pupil ;  but  alas  !  nothing  but  gall  and  bitterness  is  left :  they  annihilate 
each  other  in  the  most  amiable  and  Christian  manner — (they  are  both  pious) 
occasionally,  in  their  journals,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats  ;  but  like  big  pump- 
kins they  soon  grow  again.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  profession,  with- 
out their  aid,  would  cease — pass  away — be  defunct.  The  Doctor  desires 
us  to  exchange  ;  but  it's  more  than  we  dare  do  !  Only  consider  the  effect 
upon  a  delicate  nervous  temperament,  of  his  criticisms.  We  have  as  much 
as  we  can  do  with  the  " Balance  wheel"  and  his  "File,"  and  should  be 
sorry  to  bring  the  pair  on  our  back.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  "  Balance 
wheel"  come  down  upon  his  beloved  pupil ;  he  made  at  the  Editor  with 
some  show  of  a  hug;  their  rotundity,  however,  rendered  this  impos- 
sible. Should  they  approximate,  it  would  be  indeed  a  meeting  of  the 
spheres. 
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Art.  LXXXIL-— Lead  Poisons:  Our  Cookery  and  Croton  Water  Pipes. 

It  has  been  known  from  very  remote  antiquity,  that  Lead,  when  in  a 
state  of  minute  mechanical  division,  or  rendered  soluble  by  water,  or  vola- 
tile by  the  various  chemical  processes  to  which  it  is  submitted  in  the  arts, 
is  received  into  the  lungs  and  stomach,  and  produces  the  most  dreadful 
diseases.  These  are  now  well  known  and  minutely  described.  They  are 
cholic,  violent  pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs,  loss  of  motion  and  sensation 
of  the  limbs,  and  various  affections  of  the  brain,  from  delirium  to  actual 
coma  and  stupor  or  lethargy,  and  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  The 
variety  of  uses  made  of  lead  and  its  preparations,  to  say  nothing  of  using 
lead  pipe  in  conveying  water  to  our  dwellings,  must  render  the  subject  one 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  our  readers. 

Tanquerel,  a  French  writer  on  Lead  poisons,  recently  translated  by  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Dana,  of  Boston,  with  a  valuable  appendix  of  his  experience  in 
the  poisonous  properties  of  water  impregnated  with  lead  from  the  service 
pipes  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  now  before  the  public :  he  has  written  a  very 
large  work  filled  with  the  most  accurate  observations  and  facts  on  this  alarm- 
ing subject.  If  our  citizens  could  see  at  a  glance  the  full  extent  of  the  dan- 
gers they  hourly  incur,  none  would  be  so  callous  to  their  own  safety  as  not 
to  give  the  subject  a  full  and  extensive  consideration ;  and  if  we  had  an 
enlightened  city  government,  it  would  furnish  occasion  for  the  immediate 
passage  of  some  stringent  laws. 

The  Hospital  La  Charite,  has  long  been  famous  in  Paris,  for  the  real  or 
supposed  success  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases :  and  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  attention  paid  by  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people  to  their 
exterior  existence,  and  the  consequent  importance  they  attach  to  its  adorn- 
ments, in  which  lead  colors  are  so  largely  concerned,  (and  in  this  we  are 
not  a  whit  behind  them,)  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  city  must  afford  a  vast 
number  of  these  diseases.  The  experience  of  the  author  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observation  amounted  to  no  less  than  2,161  cases,  including  all  the 
different  diseases. 

The  following  table  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  will 
put  this  great  subject  at  one  glance  before  the  reader : 


The  preparations  of  lead  which  have  been  known  to  give  rise  to  the  lead  cholic,  are — 1.  Metallic 
Lead.  2.  Lead  in  combination  with  oxygen  ;  the  sub-oxide,  mineral  orange,  litharge  and  minium 
or  red  lead.  3.  Combinations  of  lead  with  various  acids  ;  borate  of  lead,  sub-carbonate,  cereuse  or 
white  lead,  phosphate,  chromate  and  nitrate  of  lead,  the  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  and  Goulard's  ex- 
tract. 4.  Sulphuret,  chloride,  cyanide,  and  silicate  of  lead.  5.  The  alloys  of  lead  with  tin,  (sol- 
der), antimony,  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  occupations  of  1,213  persons  affected  with  lead  cholic,  and  is  stated 
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to  be  drawn  up  from  actual  observation  of  the  cases  during  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years,  (from 
1S31  to  1S39,)  all.  with  the  exception  of  nine,  having  been  received  at  the  Hospital  of  La  Charitt.  To 
this  list  we  have  added,  for  the  convenience  of  comparison,  those  of  the  persons  suffering  from 
other  forms  of  lead  disease,  subsequently  given  by  the  author  in  different  portions  of  his  work. 

Cholic.  Other  Diseases.  Total. 

Manufacturers  of  White  Lead 406  220        31          9        25        691 

Red          "      63  104          6          3          5        181 

"                    Massicot,   (Mineral  Orange,) .12  7  19 

House  Painters, 305  168        29          6        20        521 

Coach  Painters, ...  47  33          4                                84 

Ornamental  Painters, 33  25          5                                63 

Porcelain  Painters 3  3 

Gilders 1  1 

Painters  or  Varnishers  on  Metal, 2  2 

Colored  Paper  Makers, 2  2 

Color  Grinders . 68  43           6                      3         120 

G-erman  and  glazed  Card  Makers....... 19  7          1          1          3          31 

Sword  Belt  Makers 2  2 

Perfumers, 2  2 

Earthenware  Potters , 54  33          5                     2          94 

Dutch  Ware  Potters, 7  7 

Refiners, 25  14          3                      2          44 

Plumbers, 14  10          3          1          3          31 

Tinmen,   (etemears), ..- - 8  3                                            11 

Puttv  Makers, 4  4 

Block  Tin  Workers, 4  1                                  5 

Jewelers,  Goldsmiths,  Trinket  Makers, 4  4 

Copper  Founders, 2  1                                             3 

Bronze  Founders, 1  1 

Tvpe  Founders, 52  38          4                     2          96 

Printers, 12  8          3                      1           24 

Small  Shot  Manufacturers, 11  6                     1          2          20 

Lapidaries 35  27          3          2          3          70 

Cutters  and  Polishers  of  Crystals,... 3  1                                  4 

riate  Glass  Workers, 2  2 

Manufacturers  of  Acetate,  Nitrate,  and  Chromate  of  Lead, 10  5          4                               19 

1213        752       101         23        72      2161 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  four  columns  between  "  cholic"  and  "  total** 
seem  to  refer  to  four  diseases  besides  cholic.  The  second  refers  to  dis- 
eases of  the  joints ;  the  third  to  paralysis  ;  the  fourth  to  delirium  and  other 
disease  of  the  brain ;  and  the  fifth  to  complicated  cases  not  so  distinctly 
marked  as  to  be  accurately  classified.  This  explains  the  seeming  addition 
of  another  disease. 

The  principal  methods  by  which  lead  enters  the  system,  are  by  the 
mouth  and  lungs  :  it  is  absorbed  from  the  skin  when  abraded  by  a  blister, 
but  not  otherwise.  Those  persons  who  handle  lead  in  masses,  are  not 
affected  by  it,  because  not  enough  of  the  small  particles  are  produced ; 
they  must  be  abundantly  and  constantly  flying  about  in  the  form  of  dust, 
or  else  conveyed  to  the  nostrils  by  some  chemical  agent,  uniting  with,  and 
conveying  them  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that,  in  many  instances,  cholic  is  induced 
among  workmen  employed  in  lead  works  and  trades  in  which  lead  is  used, 
from  the  want  of  due  care  in  eating  their  food  ;  particles  of  lead  being 
thus  frequently  conveyed  into  the  stomach  with  the  aliment. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  using  copper  vessels  that  are  coated  with  tin 
on  the  inside ;  these  are  universally  considered  safe ;  but  the  tin  of  com- 
merce is  often  adulterated  with  lead  !     All  acid  substances,  such  as  pickles 

in  vinegar  and  acid  fruits,  attack  this  lining,  and  produce  "  acetate  of  lead," 
vol.  in. — no.  nr.  40 
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which  is  a  poison.  Vessels  lined  with  porcelain  should  always  be  used. 
The  red  earthenware  is  glazed  with  red  lead,  and  is  always  acted  on  by 
acids  and  oil.  The  dry  cholic,  or  cholera,  as  it  is  called  in  the  newspapers, 
which  often  detail  such  wonders  as  new  diseases,  may  be  traced  to  false 
economy,  or  ignorance  in  using  this  pernicious  ware. 

Dr.  Dana  has  traced  several  cases  of  violent  griping  and  purging,  to  the 
metallic  faucets  of  cider  barrels — wooden  ones  only  are  proper.  Almonds, 
sugar  plums,  (fee,  are  often  colored  with  different  preparations  of  lead. 
French  sweet  chocolate  is  covered  with  lead  foil  ;  this  by  moisture 
may  form  an  oxide  which  is  poisonous.  Newly  painted  rooms  have 
been  known  to  cause  violent  gripings  and  diarrhoea,  from  the  poison 
being  absorbed  by  the  lungs.  These  accidents,  however,  are  not  the 
causes  of  the  violent  and  persisting  "lead  cholic;"  that  awful  disease  re- 
quires a  much  longer  exposure  to  the  poisonous  substance.  [See  the  table.] 

To  show  conclusively  its  power  as  a  poison  to  the  lungs,  and  that  water 
is  often  impregnated  with  lead,  we  need  only  mention  the  fact  that  cats, 
fowls,  horses,  and  dogs,  that  live  in  lead  factories,  and  breathe  the  atmo- 
sphere of  lead,  and  drink  water  impregnated  with  it,  are  quite  subject  to  its 
poisonous  effect.  Cows  and  horses  pastured  near  lead  mines,  and  drinking 
the  water,  are  often  poisoned :  this  is  conclusive  evidence  even  to  the  most 
thoughtless.  Compositors  and  type  founders  are  often  affected.  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  amongst  this  class  of  artisans.  We  lost  two  patients,  a 
brother  and  a  sister,  under  our  own  care — a  brutal  parent  persisting  in 
keeping  them  at  the  deadly  employment. 

Various  symptoms  precede  the  appearance  of  the  cholic  ;  we  shall  men- 
tion but  few.  A  recent  discovery,  and  by  far  the  most  important  one,  is  a 
blue  tinge  of  the  gums,  where  they  meet  the  teeth.  This  is  caused  by  the 
small  particles  of  food,  which  decay  and  form  sulphuret  of  hydrogen 
— a  large  product  of  all  decaying  animal  matter.  The  sulphur  unites  with 
the  lead,  and  forms  sulphuret  of  lead.  This  can  be  tested  and  proved  by 
chemical  means,  so  that  we  now  possess  a  positive  symptom,  and  can  give 
our  opinion  with  certainty,  whether  the  person  is  poisoned.  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  in  cases  of  painters  in  this  city.  Jaundice  and  emaciation 
follow  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
sometimes  extremely  marked.  There  are  many  distinct  but  minor  symp- 
toms, until  at  length  the  final  or  characteristic  one,  or  lead  cholic,  which  is 
the  chief  disease,  appears.  This  is  known  by  violent  pain,  most  frequently 
directly  under  the  navel,  but  sometimes  above  or  beneath  it,  and  less  fre- 
quently in  various  other  parts  of  the  abdomen.  We  have  at  this  moment  a 
case  under  notice,  where  we  believe  the  poison  .to  exist,  and  where  the  pain 


is  in  the  right  side. 
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It  appears  with  varied  degrees  of  intensity,  from  slight  grumbling  and 
flying  pains  to  the  most  unspeakable  agony.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
its  violence,  from  the  fact  stated  by  Tanquerel,  that  the  patients  observing  in 
some  cases  that  pressure  relieved  them,  have  got  their  comrades  to  sit  upon 
the  abdomen.  "  Sometimes  the  sufferings  of  these  unfortunate  beings  so 
completely  overpower  them,  that  they  perceive  nothing  that  passes  around 
them.  The  acuteness  of  the  pain  is  so  great,  that  they  do  not  feel  hot 
water  or  burning  substances  applied  to  the  stomach !  they  will  attempt 
suicide  by  casting  themselves  out  of  a  window."  We  can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  all  this,  for  we  have  seen  it  repeatedly,  and  in  this  city.  Obstinate 
constipation  is  the  next  most  prominent  symptom ;  it  is  also  accompanied 
with  urgent  desire,  and  tantalizing  inability  to  pass  the  contents  of  the 
bowels.  There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  passing  urine.  Nausea  is  com- 
mon ;  vomiting  less  frequent.  These  are  all  of  the  symptoms  we  can  find 
space  for  in  a  popular  article.  A  great  number  of  others  attend,  and  help 
to  distinguish  the  disease  from  common  cholicr  strangulated  intestine  or 
visible  rupture,  and  other  diseases  producing  in  some  degree  similar  symp- 
toms. The  patient's  safety  must  depend  exclusively  upon  the  sagacity  of 
his  physician.  A  remarkable  fact  in  this  disease  is,  that  each  attack,  if  not 
alleviated  soon,  alwa}^  disappears  with  the  approach  of  morning. 

The  disease  observes  no  apparent  order  in  its  progress,  often  lasting  foi 
days  and  weeks,  with  varied  violence,  and  then  suddenly  declining  and 
leaving  the  person  apparently  well ;  but  he  knows  not  at  what  moment  he 
may  be  re-attacked  ;  his  enemy  is  only  asleep.  Neither  do  we  know  all 
the  causes  that  may  re-induce  it.  The  poison  is  in  the  system,  and  only 
waits  for  some  favoring  circumstance  unknown  to  us,  to  re-appear  in  all  its 
awful  violence.  Uncleanliness,  and  intemperance,  however,  are  known  to 
be  powerful  agents  in  inducing  an  attack.  The  first  operates  by  allowing 
the  particles  of  lead  to  accumulate  on  the  skin,  and  about  the  teeth.  In- 
temperance operates  by  weakening  the  natural  power  of  resistance  to  the 
lead  poison,  as  well  as  other  diseases.  The  most  filthy  and  intemperate 
workmen  are  almost  always  the  most  liable.  The  other  three  diseases  we 
have  mentioned,  are  very  apt  to  follow  the  cholic,  but  the  order  is  uncer- 
tain ;  we  cannot  notice  them  in  this  article. 

We  shall  say  nothing  about  constitutional  preventives,  such  as  tak- 
ing counter-chemical  agents,  as  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  into  the  stomach 
to  neutralize  the  lead,  or  sponges  to  prevent  its  entering.  These  remedies 
are  as  bad  as  the  disease, — the  first  is  itself  a  poison  ;  the  second  amounts 
to  the  same  thing ;  breathe  we  must,  and  that  freely :  all  sponges  and 
other  contrivances  hinder  the  process.  The  right  method  is  to  leave  the 
employment.     As  long  as  there  are  streets  to  sweep,  or  earth  to  cultivate, 
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that  man  is  a  fool  who  will  work  in  lead,  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  or  any 
other  violent  chemical  agent.  It  is  true,  some  must  and  will  follow  these 
pursuits  ;  we  can  only  say  we  are  sorry  for  them. 

The  following  plan  is  the  result  of  twenty  years  thought  on  the 
proper  method  of  constructing  halls  for  metallic  lead  works;  we  are 
sure  it  will  answer,  and  we  believe  there  is  little  doubt  it  would  be 
equally  effective  for  white  lead  factories  ;  we  would  have  it  effectually 
tried,  and  if  found  valuable,  it  should  be  enforced  by  law.  The  apart- 
ment in  which  these  trades  are  carried  on,  should  be  so  constructed 
that  a  powerful  draft  of  air  could  be  maintained  during  working 
hours,  from  openings  suitably  distributed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  work 
room.  These  drafts  should  be  so  concentrated  at  a  large  fire-place, 
placed  at  least  six  feet  below  a  floor  of  thin  iron  bars,  that  the  fumes  and 
particles  of  lead  would  be  forcibly  impelled  downwards,  none  of  them 
reaching  the  nostrils  or  mouth,  never  indeed  rising  a  foot  higher  than  the 
hands.  Flannel  clothing  in  sufficient  quantity,  with  caps  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, by  their  warmth  and  pliability,  would  protect  the  body  from  drafts. 
We  sincerely  hope  this  will  be  tested  by  some  humane  manufacturers. 
Would  it  not  be  a  noble  subject  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  ?  So  far  we 
have  spoken  of  the  more  apparent  and  palpable  results  of  lead  poison : 
we  come  now  to  notice  its  more  extensive  and  insidious  action  upon  our 
own  citizens. 

When  the  Croton  was  introduced  into  this  city,  a  great  time  was 
made  about  the  poisonous  effect  of  lead,  but  it  all  subsided,  as  almost 
every  other  important  question  does  with  us,  before  the  mass  of  the  people 
attained  a  glimpse  of  the  truth.  An  immense  number  of  instances  are  on 
record,  and  others  are  daily  occurring,  wherein  persons  have  been  poisoned 
by  drinking  water  from  leaden  cisterns,  pipes,  and  newly  painted  roofs  :  the 
books  and  newspapers  are  full  of  them.  According  to  an  immutable  law  of 
nature,  the  lead  is  oxydized  and  carbonated  by  the  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air,  and  then  dissolved  in  the  water  by  its  frequent  excess  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  rationale  cf  this  inevitable  process,  it  is  impossible  to 
communicate  to  the  ignorant  ;  who,  from  that  very  ignorance,  as  well  as 
their  slovenly  and  filthy  habits  of  cookery,  are  most  exposed  to  danger. 

Some  very  idle  and  absurd  ideas  have  been  held  forth  by  interested  persons, 
that  the  Croton  water-pipes  could  not  be  acted  on,  because  their  contents  were 
not  exposed  to  the  air.  Where,  then,  in  heaven's  name,  does  this  wonder- 
ful and  anomalous  water  come  from  ?  Does  not  the  water  of  springs  and 
rivers  contain  air  and  carbonic  acid,  and  can  its  action  be  prevented  ?  They 
say  that  the  lime  the  water  contains,  coats  the  pipes  and  prevents  the  action 
of  the  acid !     And  how,  before  this  coating  occurs  ?     What  is  it  that  causes 
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the  constant  erosion  and  bursting  of  even  tinned  pipes  all  over  the  city  ? 
What  has  introduced  an  entire  class  of  new  diseases  amongst  us  ?  Is  there 
a  physician  of  any  observation  or  experience  in  this  city  who  does  not  find 
frequent  cases  of  slow  intestinal  pains,  jaundice,  indigestion,  &c,  to  which 
in  his  earlier  practice  he  was  unaccustomed,  and  which  he  cannot  trace  t<? 
any  hitherto  acknowledged  local  cause,  and  which,  moreover,  do  not  admit 
of  removal  by  his  usual  remedies  ?  Depend  upon  it,  reader,  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  are  constantly  occurring  in  this  city  ;  the  Croton  pipes  have  been 
found  by  chemical  tests  repeatedly  made,  to  give  off  lead  to  the  water  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  direful  evils.  These  pipes  are 
constantly  corroding,  and  bursting  in  consequence,  all  over  the  city.  Lead 
should  never  have  been  used  for  service  pipe.  To  talk  of  tinning  lead  pipe 
with  the  ordinary  tin  is  nonsense  :  nearly  all  the  tin  is  itself  impure.  And 
what  mechanic  ever  had  any  adulterated  tin  ?  Not  one  ;  "  we  are  merely 
cheated  of  our  lives"  by  a  set  of  needy  tinkers  and  our  own  deplorable 
ignorance. 

Lead  should  never  be  used  as  a  medicine  under  any  pretext 
whatever :  the  man  who  does  it  (and  there  are  many  of  them)  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  "  his  reverence  for  old  practice  makes  him  a  scorn  to  the 
new."  It  never  produces  any  effect  that  may  not  follow  other  remedies 
with  equal  certainty  and  safety.  Its  use  is  frequent  yet  in  this  city  in 
uterine  diseases,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the"  profession.  Strange  to  say,  lead 
Cholic  is,  of  itself,  rarely  immediately  fatal, — not  more  than  three  per  cent 
of  those  attacked  dying  of  the  disease.  Its  complications,  however,  tell  a 
different  tale  ;  when  it  affects  the  head,  which  occurs  sooner  or  later  in 
one-fourth  of  the  cases,  and  of  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  in  this 
article,  it  is  fatal.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  is  equally  fatal, 
though  not  so  frequent. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  it  is  now  well  settled  that  severe  purgatives  are 
the  only  reliable  means  of  cutting  short  the  attack.  Croton  oil,  in  drop  doses, 
repeated,  as  frequently  as  medical  observation  will  warrant,  is  now  the 
method  in  use  in  the  great  European  and  American  hospitals  :  we  have 
used  it  with  a  degree  of  success  far  greater  than  any  other  purgative.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  relief  follows  in  some  cases,  long  before  the 
purgative  effect  is  produced.  Future  observation  may  detect  the  cause  : 
at  present  we  can  only  be  thankful  for  the  remedy.  Opium  and  laudanum 
are  bad  practice;  they  obscure  the  symptoms  and  prevent  judicious  ob- 
servation. 

Fortunately  for  humanity,  the  resources  of  science  and  our  country,  have 
given  us  the  means  of  banishing  these  terrible  diseases  from  the  earth.  It 
has  been  found  that  zinc,  will  answer  every  purpose  of  the  white  lead  of 
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painters,  and  almost  every  other  purpose  of  metallic  lead,  for  roofs,  water- 
tanks,  &c.     We  have  examined  a  number  of  rooms  painted  with  this  mate- 
rial, and  believe  it  to  be  fully  capable  of  superseding  entirely  white  lead. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  two  by  great  odds,  it  is,  when  properly  prepared, 
greatly  superior  in  durability,  because  it  is  not  so  easily  acted  on  by  the  heats 
of  summer,  and  the  atmosphere,  lead  paint  being  often  as  easily  removed  from 
the  woodwork,  as  common  whitewash.     Nothing  can  present  a  more  deli- 
cate appearance,  than  parlors  and  halls  painted  with  the  various  shades  of 
zinc.     When  we  reflect  that  this  metal  is  utterly  destitute  of  all  pernicious 
properties,  and  that  its  vast  abundance  in  the  adjoining  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, will  fill  all  the  demands  for  its  most  extensive  use,  we  can  only  view  it 
as  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of   Providence  to  our  country.     No  person 
regardful  of  their  health,  and  desirous  of  escaping  great  danger  from  the 
poisonous    exhalations  of  white  lead,   should  ever  consent  to  have  their 
interior  apartments  painted  with  that  pernicious  substance.     Specimens  of 
this  paint  and  the  metallic  zinc,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Zinc  Company,  51  Liberty  street.     An  agency  has  been  established  in 
London ;  the  English  zinc  being  far  inferior  in  purity  to  the  American. 

There  was  much  doubt  of  its  applicability  to  the  formation  of  water 
pipes,  but  it  is  highly  probable  this  will  be  overcome  by  the  genius  of  our 
countrymen.  We  have  seen  the  zinc  so  pure  as  to  present  almost  a  silvery 
luster,  rolled  into  great  lengths  of  extraordinary  toughness.  Short  lengths 
of  pipe  have  already  been  made,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  difficulty 
in  the  machinery  will  soon  be  overcome,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  to  any 
desirable  extent.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  have  a  substitute  of  the  greatest 
excellence,  the  only  possible  objection  to  which  is,  that  the  material  is  not 
the  product  of  our  own  country. 

Pure  block  tin  pipe,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  impossible  to 
make,  is  now  manufactured  of  the  most  admirable  quality,  and  very  nearly 
as  cheap  as  lead.  We  have  examined  this  pipe,  the  result  of  the  indefati- 
gable industry  and  genius  of  our  countrymen,  T.  O.  Leroy  &  Co.,  of 
Water-street,  and  believe  it  to  merit  a  place  amongst  the  most  useful  im- 
provements of  the  age.  The  firm  of  Leroy  &  Co.  are  the  only  manufac- 
turers of  this  article  in  this  country.  They  assure  us  they  will  submit  their 
pipe  to  be  tested  by  any  chemist,  in  any  manner  whatever,  and  will  confi- 
dently rest  its  character  for  perfect  purity,  and  fitness  to  insure  the  abso- 
lute safety  of  all  who  use  the  water  thus  conveyed  to  their  dwellings.  Sec- 
tions of  this  pipe  may  be  taken  from  any  coil  on  their  premises,  and  after 
being  reduced  to  powder  by  the  file,  its  purity  throughout  its  entire  thick- 
ness will  then  be  equally  apparent.  Dr.  Chilton,  the  eminent  analytical 
chemist  of  this  city,  who   proved  the   poisonous  property  of  the  Croton 
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water  after  resting  for  a  few  days  in  lead  pipe,  has  introduced  the  article 
of  T.  0.  Leroy  &  Co.  into  his  chemical  works,  and  pronounces  it  absolutely- 
pure.  The  Common  Council  of  Boston  have  also  adopted  it  for  service 
pipe,  from  the  mains  to  the  houses,  as  it  is  so  far  under  their  control  in  that 
city. 

As  the  cupidity  of  landlords  will  not  of  course  allow  the  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens  to  enjoy  the  blessing,  we  caution  all  who  wish  to  avoid  poison, 
to  take  measures  to  insure  as  much  safety  as  they  can,  by  drawing  off  a 
full  pail  of  water  every  morning,  before  any  is  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
Coffee  particularly,  as  this  is  now  made  nine  times  out  of  ten  with  the 
water  that  has  rested  all  night  in  the  pipe,  and  is  often  charged  with  a  fair 
trace  of  lead. 


Art.  LXXXIII. — Spiritual  Communications — The  value  of  ^Evidence — 

Who  is  Crazy  ? 

"  What  is  truth  ?"  said  Pilate  ;  and  would  not  wait  for  an  answer. 

In  this  essay,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  the  special  doings  of  either 
those  who  allege  personal  communications  with  the  spirits,  or  those  who  have 
attempted  to  expose  them  ;  nor  yet  to  condemn  either  party  ;  such  is  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  that  we  feel  obliged  to  both  of  them.  We  intend 
to  use  the  whole  affair  as  it  now  stands,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  distinctive  order  of  mind  in  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
family,  that  renders  them  susceptible  to  mental  impressions  strong  enough 
to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  to  them,  that  which  does  not  produce  any  effect 
upon  another  class  of  people,  but  conviction  of  the  folly  of  those  who  believe  : 
when  we  announce  ourselves  to  belong  to  the  unbelievers,  we  feel  that 
an  apology  is  due  to  many,  and  beg  to  be  understood  as  using  our  convic- 
tions in  a  purely  professional  manner,  and  with  all  the  sincerity  we  should 
do  in  a  court  of  justice,  were  we  on  a  jury  to  decide  on  the  admissibility  of 
testimony,  on  the  ground  of  sanity  or  insanity. 

The  facts  of  exact  communications  relating  to  past  events,  that  could  be 
proved  to  be  correct  by  great  numbers  of  persons,  we  cannot  disprove  :  but 
we  certainly  cannot  believe  them,  because  they  never  happened  to  us,  and 
are  contrary  to  all  the  experience  of  our  past  life.  It  is,  however,  the  ob- 
ject of  our  present  effort  to  prove  the  vast  difference  of  mental  constitution 
as  it  regards  susceptibility  to  proof. 

The  infinite  diversity  of  religious  belief,  will  serve  to  make  this  matter 
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sufficiently   evident;    what   we   have   written   in   the   various  articles  on 
Hysteria,  will  also  aid  us  in  illustrating  this  evident  difference. 

What  is  insanity  ?  says  the  medical  jurist.  The  question  has  been  deli- 
berately answered  in  one  of  our  courts  of  law ;  "  A  man  is  insane  when 
he  does  not  think  like  other  people  !"  Smile  not,  reader  ;  or,  if  you  cannot 
help  it,  smile  on,  nay,  laugh  outright ;  but  remember,  this  was  said  by 
a  man  who  is  far  from  being  an  unsafe  surgeon  ;  and  surgery  is  a  business 
that  most  of  us  believe  to  require  a  cool  and  thoughtful  head,  as  well  as  a 
steady  hand.  It  was  said  ;  aye,  and  persisted  in  !  What  does  it  say  to 
you  and  to  me  ?  surely  it  should  make  us  think  :  and  whom  did  the  Doctor 
mean  by  "other  people?" — Query,  did  he  not  mean  himself?  What 
do  nine-tenths  of  the  human  family  mean  when  they  pronounce  upon 
the  value  of  "  other  people's"  evidence  ?  They  mean  to  compare  it  with 
their  own ;  and  this  is  what  we  all  mean. 

There  is  a  small  proportion,  however,  who  distrust  themselves,  not 
because  they  lack  thought  or  decision,  but  because  they  think  much,  have 
the  faculty  of  rigid  self-examination,  and  are  sufficiently  familiar  with 
human  infirmity,  and  the  differences  of  temperament,  to  know  that  we  are 
ill  insane  at  some  time,  and  on  some  subjects !  This  is  the  conviction 
of  every  thoughtful  physician,  who  has  ever  devoted  much  study  to  mental 
diseases.  In  assenting  to  its  truthfulness,  we  hope  it  will  be  understood 
that  we  intend  no  more  than  to  make  a  just  distinction  between  two  very 
broad  divisions  of  mind,  from  both  of  which  we  must  derive  aid  in  our 
journey  of  life,  and  both  of  which  we  must  judge,  and  by  both  be  judged. 

We  have  often  pitied  judges  and  physicians,  as  they  sit  upon  the  bench, 
and  prescribe  for  the  sick.  'Tis  true  our  pity  is  often  misplaced,  for  men 
are  not  elected  to  those  offices  by  the  Creator,  or  in  other  words,  by 
natural  fitness  and  conscientious  study,  but  by  their  fellows ;  and  their  coun- 
tenances too  often  assure  us,  that  their  judgment  would  be  more  appro- 
priately exercised  at  table,  than  on  the  bench.  Our  own  profession,  as  well 
as  both  the  others,  will  furnish  ample  illustrations. 

But  to  the  spirits.  The  first  we  saw  of  them  (the  reader  will  understand 
us  when  we  say  we  saw  them)  was  at  Barnum's  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Maid- 
en-lane and  Broadway.  They  either  were  (or  if  they  were  not,  they  "  revi- 
sited this  lower  world,"  under  the  immediate  supervision  of)  Mrs.  Fox  and 
her  sisters.  Mrs.  Fox  was  evidently  the  superior  directress  of  the  mortal 
part  of  the  ceremony.  She  is  a  lady  of  remarkably  keen  eye,  and  great 
self-possession.  She  requested  us  to  be  seated,  and  voluntarily  desired  us 
to  change  our  position,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  facility  of  detecting  im- 
posture. This  we  thought  strange,  as  we  had  expressed  no  incredulity  to 
her.     Immediately  on  asking  if  the  spirits  would  communicate,  an  irregular 
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knocking  commenced,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  under  the  floor.  Similar  sounds  might  have  been  produced 
by  the  knuckles.  Several  spirits  were  evidently  at  work  at  once.  We 
confess  we  thought  this  unmannerly,  but  when  they  evinced  their  willing- 
ness to  communicate  with  us,  a  single  one  commenced  operations  under 
our  chair.  We  were  seated  near  Mrs.  Fox,  and  could  detect  no  move- 
ment by  that  lady. 

To  our  first  question,  ''  of  whom  we  were  thinking  ?"  no  answer  was 
returned  ;  we  were  informed  by  Mrs.  Fox  that  the  question  would  probably 
not  be  answered  if  put  in  that  manner.  We  then  asked,  according  to 
a  suggestion  from  some  one  present,  who  knew  more  of  the  usual  formula, 
whether  the  person  "  was  in  the  spirit-land  or  upon  the  earth  ?"  The 
question  was  put  by  us  in  that  way,  with  the  view  of  deceiving  the  spirits, 
and  inducing  a  belief  that  the  party  was  dead :  we,  therefore,  used  a  mode 
of  speech  that  we  were  not  accustomed  to  use  to  our  living  fellows. 
Whether  the  answer  given  was  shaped  from  the  solemnity  of  the  question 
or  not,  it  was  certainly  incorrect,  for  it  was  immediately  given  that  the 
person  was  dead.  To  the  second  question,  "  What  was  the  age  ?"  the  an- 
swer was  "five  years" — neither  were  correct.  All  further  communication 
with  us  was  refused,  upon  our  information  that  the  answers  were  incorrect. 
As  far  as  we  could  perceive,  no  other  answers  to  other  questions,  at  that 
time,  were  more  fortunate.  The  questions  were  varied,  and  no  one  seemed 
sure  whether  the  answers  were  correct  or  otherwise.  It  was  generally 
understood  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  demonstration.  The  ladies  were  so 
polite  as  to  wait  upon  myself,  and  the  friend  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the 
introduction,  to  the  hall.  Whilst  taking  leave,  one  of  the  spirits  commenced 
knocking  quite  loudly  under  our  feet.  Being  seemingly  unimpressed  by 
this  demonstration,  our  attention  was  directed  to  it  by  the  ladies.  We  ac- 
knowledged the  courtesy  and  took  our  leave. 

This  is  a  simple  statement  of  all  we  know  from  personal  experience,  with 
the  spirits  or  their  representatives.  Whether  from  the  incredulous  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  or  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  communication, 
we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  proffered  invitation  to  renew  the  visit. 
The  interview  will  doubtless  prove  nothing  more  to  our  readers,  than  the 
fallacy  of  the  answers  to  ourself;  but  it  has  induced  some  reflections  which 
may  interest  others,  and  give  some  satisfactory  reason  for  the  want  of  faith 
that  we  are  obliged  to  avow. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  palpable  that  however  attached  to  the  earth 
and  interested  in  their  survivors,  the  various  spiritual  visitors  may  have 
shown  themselves  in  other  places,  their  advent  here,  required  an  introduc- 
tion.    We,  in  this  city,  certainly  knew  nothing  about  them  by  experience 
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until  the}'  were  introduced  by  the  Fox  family,  and  so  far  as  we  know  they 
departed  with  them.  This  is  as  they  say  in  the  law,  prima  facie  evidence, 
the  parties  were  intimately  connected  in  business.  It  is  certainly  not  for 
want  of  warm  believers  that  they  do  not  return  to  us  in  New  York.  There 
are  not  wanting  earnest  defenders  of  their  reality,  and  freedom  from  all 
collusion  with  these  ladies ;  but  they  have  not  returned.  Evidence  how- 
ever is  not  wanting  of  their  presence  in  a  great  number  of  other  places, 
and  the  most  exact  and  extraordinary  details  of  their  truthful  communica- 
tions have  been  given,  from  places  where  none  of  the  Fox  family  were 
present. 

Some  of  these,  (as  those  of  their  doings  in  the  family  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Phelps,)  challenge  credulity  to  the  utmost.  The  instantaneous  mould- 
ing of  common  sheets  into  "  statues  of  exquisite  and  artistic  perfection,"  in 
various  parts  of  the  house,  may  be  credible  to  some,  but  we  confess  we 
cannot  believe  it.  Nor  yet  the  upsetting  of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  furni- 
ture, to  say  nothing  of  brickbats  flying  through  the  windows.  All  this  and 
more  has  been  said,  and  is  probably  believed  by  great  numbers  of  persons, 
who  would,  they  say,  make  oath  to  it !  Now  what  is  the  value  of  a  vast 
amount  of  human  testimony  ?  Think  of  the  eye  opening  picture  of  the 
Virgin  at  Remeni ;  and  the  later  miracle  of  the  blood  dropping  from  the 
side  of  Christ  at  Avignon.  Now  although  we  know  these  to  be  impositions 
got  up  by  a  wretched  set  of  impostors,  to  help  the  continuance  of  their 
sway  over  the  minds  of  their  ignorant  and  deluded  dupes,  still  both  the  de- 
ceivers and  the  deceived,  furnish  us  with  two  wonderful  phases  of  mind, 
and  compel  us  to  speculate  on  the  hidden  workings  of  our  own  hearts  and 
those  of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  are  painfully  aware  that  our  own  pro- 
fession furnishes  ample  proof  of  our  ability  to  supply  fools  and  impostors, 
and  shall  present  some  curious  examples  in  a  few  remarks  on  temperaments, 
we  design  for  a  future  number. 

Consider  the  example  we  present  you  of  the  celebrated  physician  in  this 
city  who  employs  a  clairvoyant !  And  if  you  want  to  know  who  believes 
in  spiritual  communication  amongst  the  Editorial  and  Medical  professions, 
we  can  furnish  you  with  examples  in  this  city.  Besides  the  sagacious  edi- 
tor of  one  of  our  daily  papers,  (and  we  think  few  will  be  inclined  to  call  him 
a  fool,)  we  can  present  you  one  of  our  own  number,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Reverend  gentleman,  who  forgot,  when  telling  us  the  story  as  a  joke,  that 
but  a  few  months  ago  he  was  ready  himself  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
most  extraordinary  communications  made  by  the  spirits  to  him  ! 

One  of  our  own  fraternity  not  previously  distinguished  for  his  reverence 
for  spiritual  ideas,  addressed  our  clerical  friend  with  great  impressiveness, 
and  assured  him  that  the  spiritual  communications  were  undoubtedly  true, 
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for  bv  their  means  he  had  been  brought  to  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
revelation.  He  had  "  seen  and  conversed  with  the  Apostle  Paul !"  "  And 
what  did  you  say  to  him  ?"  said  our  friend.  "  Why,  I  was  greatly  exercised 
at  the  time  in  determining  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  addressed  him  as 
follows  :"  [we  give  our  friend's  narration  literally  as  near  as  we  can  remem- 
ber.] "  Your  Reverence,  you  cannot  but  remember  that  your  faith  was 
not  firmly  fixed,  till  the  Almighty  struck  you  from  your  horse ;  and  as 
you  had  so  much  trouble,  I  thought  you  might  help  me."  "  And  what," 
said  our  friend,  "  did  the  Apostle  say  ?"  "  Why,  he  said  it  was  true  ;  he 
remembered  it  well,  but  I  must  pray  earnestly  to  God  for  faith,"  &c,  &c. 

Who  will  doubt  that  this  man  was  insane  ?  And  are  such  things  new 
to  physicians  ?  Are  the  Mormons  crazy  or  not  ?  We  were  invited,  eight 
years  ago,  by  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  men,  an  accomplished  physi- 
cian and  gentleman,  to  examine  a  surgeon  in  this  city,  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who  was  in  the  last  stage  of  an  immense  anuerism  of  the 
aorta,  with  his  breast  bone  and  ribs  partly  absorbed  by  it ;  he  rushed  out 
into  the  street,  a  few  days  after,  a  raving  maniac  :  yet  a  few  weeks  after 
we  were  told  by  our  friend,  that  he  was  nearly  cured  by  the  "  laying  on 
of  hands  and  the  prayers  of  the  Mormon  priests !  but  had  subsequently 
lost  faith,  and  the  disease  returned."  Now  both  these  gentlemen  were  Mor- 
mons :  the  patient  died  :  but  the  other,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  care- 
ful of  men,  is  now  engaged  in  the  execution  of  a  most  important  trust  by 
this  people, — who  are  in  all  respects  a  most  methodical  and  persevering 
class  of  citizens.  Are  the  Shaking  Quakers  crazy  or  not  ?  And,  lastly,  are 
the  various  more  enthusiastic  sects  of  religionists  crazy  ? 

The  subject  of  this  partial  insanity  or  monomania,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  profoundest  thought :  who  can  determine  when  it  merges  into  ir- 
responsibility ?  it  involves  a  truly  awful  aspect,  when  we  consider  its  rela- 
tions to  the  disposition  of  property,  and  the  punishment  of  death.  Depend 
upon  it,  ye  men  of  law,  the  subject  of  education  and  its  effect  upon  human 
temper — and  temperament,  must  yet  engage  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
the  medico-legal  jurist. 

That  man's  evidence  on  this  subject  is  most  to  be  valued,  who  has  the 
least  faith  in  his  own  power  to  discover  truth  or  to  fulfill  his  duty  to  his  fel- 
lows, without  extensive  observation,  great  humility,  and  severe  self-examina- 
tion. He  must  broadly  interrogate  the  whole  volume  of  nature,  and  not 
confine  himself  to  the  preface  :  else  he  will  become  a  mere  echo  of  himself, 
and  say  with  our  learned  brother,  "  A  man  is  crazy  when  he  does  not  think 
like  other  people." 
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Art.    LXXXIV. — Small    Pox:   Inoculation:    Vaccination  :   what    are 
they  ?     Is   Vaccination  a  Preventive  or  not  ? 

The  most  unfortunate  of  all  human  folly  is  vanity  ;  we  can  prove  it,  for 
look  you  :  a  suggestion  is  made,  or  an  experiment :  Now,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable at  the  very  outset,  that  the  suggestor  has  had  his  mind  for  some 
time  more  or  less  occupied  with  the  subject,  and  even  if  it  be  the  more  im- 
mediate result  of  a  happy  combination  of  thought,  still  it  is  the  result  of 
the  workings  of  another  mind  than  our  own,  and  consequently  it  presents 
a  subject  in  another  light :  here  at  once  we  gain  an  advantage,  viz.,  that  of 
comparison ;  if  we  had  no  other  than  our  own  ideas  to  work  upon,  the  results 
of  thought  could  neither  be  so  varied  nor  so  valuable.  All  truth  must 
come  from  small  beginnings.  Nothing  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  ab- 
solutely new ;  we  say  ever  was,  or  will  be,  and  we  care  not  to  stop  and  de- 
fend the  assertion  :  every  thinking  man  will  understand  us. 

Suppose  our  beloved  and  philosophical  friends,  the  Doctors  of  Theology, 
had  killed  Galileo  for  his  heresy  !  Suppose  they  and  their  enlightened 
brethren,  the  Doctors  of  Medicine,  had  killed  Dr.  Maitland  and  Lady  Mon- 
tague in  England,  and  Cotton  Mather,  and  Dr.  Boylston  in  Boston ;  sup- 
pose they  had,  and  there  were  plenty  of  them,  who  would  have  done  it 
with  a  will — would  that  have  killed  philosophy  or  inoculation  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it ;  'twould  have  gone  on  the  faster.  One  man  can't  do  everything, 
even  if  he  be  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  clergyman.  Inoculation  has 
made  a  considerable  noise  in  the  world,  and  still  occupies  some  attention. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  some  fifty  years  ago,  most  enlightened  people 
used  to  get  their  children  inoculated  ;  and  therein  we  think  love  and  fear 
elicited  a  little  modesty  on  their  parts,  for  which  every  physician  at  least 
should  have  been  thankful, — we  don't  mean  for  the  modesty  only,  nor  yet 
for  the  $1  or  $5,  dear  reader,  a  little  for  that  (when  they  got  it) ;  but  more 
for  the  mere  pride  of  the  thing, — it  was  something  actually  done  for  hu- 
manity, and  a  tolerably  heavy  gun  for  them  to  point  at  the  fools  who 
loved  to  say  they  were  all  quacks.  Suppose,  now,  the  dear  and  enlightened 
people  had  gone  on  after  Jenner  discovered  vaccination,  saying  the 
same  of  that  they  originally  said  of  inoculation  :  "It's  a  humbug ;"  "  it's 
a  crazy  man's  hobby ;"  "  it's  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,"  &c,  &c. 
Why,  then,  they  would  have  been  all  the  while  keeping  alive  the  small 
pox  by  inoculating  it  in  the  systems  of  those  they  wished  to  protect.  All 
those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  presumptuous  and  crazy 
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parents  to  get  them  inoculated,  would  have  taken  the  small  pox  in  its 
virulent  form  from  those  who  were  inoculated.  Now,  we  have  brought 
you,  dear  reader,  to  the  very  point  we  wished, — that  of  attention ;  for  we 
very  well  know  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  ye  don't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween inoculation  and  vaccination ;  pray,  therefore,  dear  madam,  don't 
curl  that  pretty  lip  and  make  your  honest  physician  ashamed  for  you,  when 
he  wishes  to  re-vaccinate  your  child,  for  you  know  nothing  about  it. 

But,  first  of  all,  what  is  small  pox?  Let  us  be  modest,  and  simply  say 
we  don't  know.  It  is  a  disease  that  came  from  India,  a  long  time  ago, — 
Heaven  only  knows  how  long.  Much  learning  has  been  exhausted  on  the 
subject  to  no  purpose,  other  than  to  show  we  obtained  the  disease  and  the 
remedy  from  the  East,  where  it  had,  in  all  probability,  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  The  disease  preceded  the  remedy  many  hundred  years,  and 
swept  off  an  immense  number  of  the  human  family.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  was  very  formidable,  depending  much  upon  ventilation  and  the 
amount  of  medication.  Whether  we  shall  ever  know  in  what  the  essence 
of  the  disease  consists,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  its  greatest 
symptom, — viz.,  the  eruption, — shows  conclusively,  that  the  grand  effort  of 
nature,  is  to  expel  the  poison  from  the  body  by  means  of  the  skin.  Under 
the  system  of  modern  or  philosophical  treatment,  the  mortality  of  the  dis- 
ease has  greatly  decreased  :  of  this  hereafter. 

Inoculation,  was  the  first  great  discovery  toward  preventing  its  ravages. 
Xhe  daughter  of  Lady  Montague  was  inoculated  in  1717  by  Maitland, 
surgeon  to  the  embassy  then  at  Pera,  and  subsequently  her  infant  daughter 
in  London,  in  1821,  they  being  the  first  Europeans  ever  inoculated.  Old 
Cotton  Mather  redeemed  his  witch-hanging  memory,  by  co-operating  with 
Dr.  Boylston  in  introducing  the  practice  into  New  England.  Inoculation 
consisted  simply  in  taking  the  matter  from  a  vesicle  of  the  small  pox,  from 
a  person  who  had  taken  it  in  the  natural  way,  and  inserting  it  by  a  needle 
or  lancet,  under  the  skin  of  another  person  or  infant  who  had  never  had 
it.  It  was  observed  that  when  communicated  in  this  way,  the  disease  pro- 
duced but  little  fever,  and  very  few  vesicles  or  eruptions,  and  that  the 
deaths  were  not  more  than  one  in  jive  hundred  ;  and  that  all  these  persons 
were  afterwards  safe  from  taking  the  disease.  This,  then,  is  inoculation  ; 
it  is  now  forbidden  by  law,  because  it  was  discovered  some  fifty  years  after- 
wards by  Jenner,  that  vaccination,  so  called  from  vacca,  a  cow,  (physicians 
chiefly  use  the  Latin  nomenclature  because  it  is  not  liable  to  change,)  had 
the  power  to  protect  the  system  from  small  pox,  as  completely  as  inocula- 
tion. Now,  as  inoculating  kept  up  the  small  pox  by  distributing  centers  of 
infection  wherever  a  person  was  inoculated,  whence  it  might  be  taken  by 
such  as  had  not  been  thus  protected,  and  pass  through  its  natural  and  vio- 
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lent  form,  it  became  judicious  to  forbid  it  by  law,  and  to  substitute  vacci- 
nation in  its  place.  As  Jenner  made  his  first  experiment  in  England,  in 
1796,  and  it  was  fourteen  years  more  before  it  became  general  in  America, 
all  of  the  present  generation,  who  are  over  forty-five  years  old,  were  inoc- 
ulated, and  not  vaccinated. 

This,  then,  is  the  difference.  Dr.'  Jenner  observed  that  the  fingers  of 
such  milkmaids  as  had  milked  cows  that  had  a  peculiar  eruption  on  the 
udder,  or  teats,  were  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  these  persons, 
though  not  inoculated,  did  not  take  small  pox.  Subsequent  observa- 
tion proved  that  a  disease  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  called  the  grease,  produced 
this  very  eruption  on  the  cows  as  well  as  on  the  human  subject,  when  this 
matter  was  purposely  introduced  under  the  skin  from  the  horse's  hoof.  No 
doubt  whatever  exists  that  the  teats  of  the  cows  had  been  affected  by  the 
men  who  had  groomed  the  horses,  assisting  the  maids  in  their  milking. 

This  novel  and  extraordinary  truth,  was  soon  made  matter  of  universal 
experiment,  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who  took  sufficient 
pains  to  investigate  it.  It  is  now  also  well  known  that  small  pox  matter 
itself,  will,  if  introduced  into  the  cow's  teat,  produce  the  same  sore,  or  as  it 
is  now  universally  called,  the  vaccine  pustule ;  this  has  been  done  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  others.  They  are,  therefore, 
known  to  be  essentially  one  disease.  The  matter,  as  it  is  erroneously 
called,  (for  it  is  not  matter,  but  an  almost  colorless  and  pellucid  lymph,) 
must  be  taken  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  day,  according  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  little  pearly  circle  that  contains  it :  this  encircles  the  original 
and  now  dark  red  or  brown  point,  where  the  puncture  or  slight  scarification 
was  made,  and  the  virus  inserted  by  the  vaccinator.  Outside  of  this,  there 
is  a  beautiful  blush  of  inflammation,  fading  into  the  surrounding  skin.  On 
the  tenth  day  all  these  points  are  better  characterized,  but  it  is  then  too 
late  to  take  the  lymph.  This  is  usually  done,  by  piercing  the  pearl  colored 
circle  with  a  needle  in  a  number  of  places,  and  then  rolling  over  the  little 
round  dots  of  lymph  that  exude,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  barrel  of  a 
quill  previously  scraped  so  as  to  take  off  the  gloss  and  enable  you  to  see 
the  virus  on  it.  This  end  of  the  quill,  is  slightly  moistened  when  wanted 
for  use,  and  rubbed  over  the  spot  scratched  with  the  lancet  ;  in  doing  this, 
much  care  should  be  used  not  to  draw  more  than  a  single  drop  of 
blood,  and  even  less  if  possible;  the  vaccinator  should  just  abrade  the 
skin,  otherwise  the  virus  will  be  too  long  in  drying  and  get  rubbed  off. 
The  stupidity  of  most  nurses  is  so  great,  that  unless  you  absolutely  insist 
upon  tying  up  the  sleeve  of  the  infant,  and  sit  by  and  see  that  it  is  kept 
off  the  puncture  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  till  it  is  absolutely  dry,  you  will 
have  ycur  labor  for  your  pains, — it  will  be  rubbed  off  three  times  out  of 
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five,  and  bring  you  trouble  and  distrust.     You  will  always  be  told,  "  your 
matter  was  not  good." 

There  is  another  misfortune  attending  vaccination,  which  gives  the  young 
physician  great  trouble  and  anxiety  ;  often  actually  ruining  his  prospects, 
when  he  is  as  guiltless  of  all  harm  in  the  matter,  as  the  babe  itself.  This 
is  the  excessive  inflammation  of  the  arm,  from  the  frequent  feebleness  and 
constitutional  irritability  of  the  child,  or  else  from  bad  nursing  allowing  the 
vesicle  to  be  frequently  broken ;  this  not  only  deranges  the  succession  of 
changes  it  should  present  to  the  eye  of  the  physician,  so  that  he  may  judge 
of  its  genuineness,  but  it  causes  great  distress  to  the  infant.  This  of 
course,  is  called  by  gossips  (and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  occasionally  by  wicked 
and  designing  physicians,  jealous  of  their  chosen  brother,)  the  result  of 
"  poison  matter."  We  can  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  but  we  never  saw  a 
case  traceable  to  this  source.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  matter  that  would 
with  any  certainty  produce  its  like  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  being  chosen,  unless  by  a  madman.  The  "  poison"  is  gen- 
erally as  we  have  had  to  say  on  many  occasions,  when  the  case  had  either 
happened  to  ourselves,  or  when  in  later  years  it  had  been  referred  to  us 
for  an  opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  an  ignorant  nurse,  a  frightened 
mother,  or  a  designing  and  jealous  brother  physician's  tongue.  These  ca- 
ses always  subside  under  a  slight  poultice  :  but  in  a  few  months  the  child 
should  be  vaccinated  again  for  greater  certainty ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  vi- 
rus has  been  all  thrown  off  in  the  suppuration,  or  not  enough  absorbed  to 
protect  the  constitution.  There  are  many  careful  and  experienced  men,  who 
now  believe  that  a  number  of  punctures  should  be  made  in  several  places, 
expressly  to  produce  more  of  the  virus  in  the  arm,  and  thereby  insure 
greater  immunity  from  small  pox.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  this  is  not 
sound  practice,  although  we  have  ourselves  chosen  rather  to  vaccinate 
again  after  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  test  the  first  trial,  than  to  make  so 
many  sores  at  one  time.  Of  course,  if  the  first  have  been  successful,  the 
second  does  not  produce  a  vesicle,  or  "  take,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called. 
This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  re-vaccination.  How  long  does  it  protect  ? 
how  long  before  it  runs  out  ?  are  questions  frequently  asked.  And  it  is 
astounding  to  say,  some  are  so  bold  as  to  condemn  it  altogether.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  vaccination  in  time  loses  its  protective  power  in  a 
great  number  of  instances.  There  are  some  even  yet  who  make  this  the  oc- 
casion of  especial  self-laudations,  alleging  their  own  great  experience  in 
distinguishing  the  "  genuine  vesicle."  These  are  either  ignorant  and  conceited 
men,  or  designing  ones.  The  most  perfect  vesicle  may  be  followed  by  the 
milder  form  of  small  pox  or  varioloid.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  it,  and  so 
has  eveiy  other  man  who  will  consent  to  use  his  eyes,  unblinded  by  preju- 
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ice.  Even  virulent  and  confluent  small  pox  has  itself  twice  attacked  the 
same  person !  Let  us  then  vaccinate  our  patients  every  six  or  seven  years 
at  least ;  we  will  then  do  our  duty.  If  there  be  any  so  mean  as  to  insinu- 
ate we  do  it  for  gain,  the  remedy  is  easy  ;  let  us  do  it  for  nothing  :  'twill 
not  be  the  only  fee  we  shall  lose  from  that  sort  of  people. 


Art.  LXXXV. — An  Artist's  Reverie.     By  James  Varick  Stout. 

"  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched,  but  to  fine  issues/' — Motto  selected  by  the  Editor. 

It  is  now  an  hour  or  so  past  midnight — the  storm  has  died  completely 
away — clouds  drive  through  the  heavens — the  stars  step  up — and  streams 
of  the  silvery  moonlight  pour  into  the  work-chamber. 

How  niches  fret  with  silver  touchings  ;  and  so  do  other  forms  on  forms — 
touchings  so  tremulous  ;  so  spectral — half  flying  cloud,  half  moon  ! 

That  satyr's  head,  that  frowned  five  hundred  years  ago  in  Melrose 
church,  now  leers  and  jibbers.  This — from  a  tomb  at  Canterbury — (helmed 
and  with  visor  up,)  seems  livingly  sedate  and  grim ! 

The  fragments  on  the  walls  are  shadowy  and  indistinct,  and  faintly  move 
within  their  places — the  countenances  of  angels  shift  from  the  smile  to  the 
frown  :  the  death-face  of  Scott  strives  to  lift  the  lids  and  stir  the  lips : 
whilst  the  horse's  head,  from  the  Parthenonic  frieze,  is  quite  alive,  and 
just  about  to  prance  ! 

The  tremulous  silvery  light  salutes  the  lion  and  the  lamb — the  monk,  the 
clown,  the  saint,  the  concubine — and,  on  the  Gorgon's  brain-shell,  keeps 
serpents  after  serpents  in  never-resting  coil.  Shades  start  o'er  shades — a 
host  of  witchery ! 

Colors  too,  are  clothed  in  ghostly  cloaks — the  books  in  vellum,  tresses  of 
hair,  and  brilliantly- veined  marbles,  are  all  of  a  somber  hue. 

Webster  remains  himself — all  ponderous  thought — the  mental  giant  with 
his  Gates  of  Gaza  !  yet  the  lady  (tho'  directly  beneath  the  moon's  ray,) 
looks  sleepy  and  lifeless  !     Thus  light  transforms  both  shape  and  color. 

Now  mice  creep  forth  ;  and  swiftly  glide  in  circles,  ovals,  and  fine  evolu- 
tion ;  and  clamber  up  to  peaks  of  images  ;  and  pry  in  folios  of  pencilings, 
and  books  by  Tassie,  Dante,  and  Le  Brun :  then  dash  confidingly  about  the 
artist's  feet,  and  up  to  the  tabletop  to  sit  like  Turks  and  dine  ! 

HoiJo  courageous  folks  are  when  danger's  distant !  Why,  in  artists' 
chambers,  hornets  live  unmolestedly,  and  build  their  wintry  tombs-for-torpor 
midst  the  rafter  nooks ;  and  so,  the  richly-coated  spider  weaves  forth  her 
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gossamer  threads  into  coverts,  hanging-floors,  and  tracery  which  charms  as 
that  that  cuts  against  the  sky  from  ships  ! 

And  the  moon  shone  and  shone  on  the  artist's  figure,  and  displayed  the 
face  all  worn  and  corpse-like,  save  when  the  scowl  and  grinding-of-the- 
teeth  signed  of  life,  and  misery,  and  desperation.  What  so  racks  the 
human  spirit  ?  What  but  the  perishing  nature  of  shape  and  color — the  oak 
and  the  rose-tree  ;  the  superior  mind  and  the  closest  love  !     *     *     * 

Notice  the  youth,  as  he  springs  (into  the  arms  of  death)  from  the  tall 
column — and  the  next,  as  he  cheerfully  riddles  his  heart  with  the  swift- 
winged  ball — and  the  mother,  who  breaks  up  life  in  the  womb  ! 
*  *  #  #  %  %  % 

But,  who  is  it  wow  that  shifts  creation's  glass  eccentrically — curdles  the 
blood  of  the  helpless  babe  :  takes  from  the  fond  mother  her  only  child : 
strikes  down  with  lightning  the  man  of  meridian  health  and  strength,  and 
mental  and  physical  majesty  and  beauty  :  buries  whole  cities  after  cities 
with  flood,  with  lava,  and  the  earthquake  :  and  drives  on  the  hurricane  to 
rip-up  and  wither  and  shiver  the  thousand-reoted  and  giant  tree  ?  Who 
but  the  Lord  God  ! 

On  sweeps  the  spectral  image  line — the  headless  rider  and  the  city 
people-stript — the  howl,  the  hiss,  the  curse,  the  intensely  piercing  scream, 
and  peals  on  peals  of  blasphemy  *  *  *  and  a  host  of  shape  and  color 
was  changed  for  ashes  ! 

.  Up  draws  the  Decollator — and  Faliero  falls — and  Massiniello — and  St. 
John — and  the  pure  and  brilliant  spirit  of  Roland  receives'  its  immortal 
wings  ! 

This  is  Mary  Stuart — that  child  of  beauty  and  misfortune — now  past 
the  noon  of  life,  yet  still  retaining  a  rare  loveliness  of  person  and  nobility 
of  mien.  The  face  is  scarcely  out  of  its  wonted  oval,  and,  but  for  a  flash 
or  so  of  scorn,  as  unruffled  as  the  sleeping  lake :  the  neck  arises  from 
its  throne  of  superb  mould,  with  a  grace  and  majesty  that  dim  away 
the  swan's  :  the  nose  is  Grecian,  bent,  almost  perceptlessly,  toward  the 
aquiline :  the  npDuth  seems  Beatrice  de  Cenci's — so  beautiful's  the  form, 
so  lofty  the  expression ;  the  lips  of  costliest  scarlet,  so  play  on  strings  of 
pearl. 

But  the  great  black  eyes  have  spent  their  luster,  and  the  weary  lids  drop 
on  the  windows  of  the  soul,  as  the  aged  Day  yearns  for  the  step  of 
the  youthful  Night :  whilst  the  silky  lashes,  droop  like  the  flowers  at 
twilight,  and  pencil  away  on  their  marble  sills  full  many  an  angel's  wing  ! 
But  where  are  the  roses  of  the  wall  beneath  ?  Twined  round  the  torn-off 
crown  ?  Stolen  by  sister  queen  ?  Drowned  in  Lochlevin's  lake  ?  Or  do 
they  deck  the  Mercy  Seat — their  vase,  dear  Katharine  Seaton's  heart  ? 

vol.  in. — no.  in.  41 
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The  sable-velvet  gown  falls  in  with  the  ravishing  roundness  of  the 
bosom  and  waist,  after  the  manner  of  the  purest  ancient  statue  ;  and  tells, 
all  feignlessly,  of  grace  beneath — of  Nature's  unchecked  breath,  free  as  the 
eagle's  wing  !     Nature  Wee  Ariadne's  !     Nature  to  charm  Praxitiles  ! 

The  Oriental  waist-  shawl  catches  up  the  gown,  and  '  throws'  (as  artists 
say)  the  loop-like  folds ;  but  in  bold  and  brilliant  masses  fall  the  foldings 
of  the  border  ;  and,  at  their  wearer's  slightest  step,  they  start  their  thou- 
sand lights  and  lines  and  shadows  and  reflections ;  and  leap  and  glance, 
take  voice,  and  lock  and  interlock,  and  stack  their  arms  ! 

The  neck  ruff's  very  richly  wrought;  and  the  necklace  (of  massive  pearl 
and  gold,)  suspends  a  heavy  crucifix  (in  ebony  and  ivory,)  lit  up  with 
diamonds  !  (the  figure  of  the  Savior,  quite  a  miracle  of  Art !) 

The  profile  lines  race  closely  with  Apelles  /  *  *  *  But  the  fascinat- 
ing creature  scowls  at  the  touch  of  the  executioner,  and  quietly  undresses 
her  own  neck  for  the  ax-blow ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  ruff  and  necklace  are 
gifted  away,  the  silky  hair,  escaping  its  fillet,  breathes  freely,  and,  in  clus- 
ters, and  with  many  a  wild,  wild  tress,  sports  with  the  magnificent  turns 

and  undulations  of  the  snow-white  throat  and  shoulders  ! 

******* 

;She  bids  farewell  to  friends  and  servitors,  amidst  sobs,  and  claspings,  and 
',re-claspings,  and  lip-touch  after  lip-touch,  and  close  imitations  of  death — 
herself  alone  supporting  the  tearless  eye,  the  philosophic  word,  the  untre- 
mulous  nerve,  and  a  radiance  of  countenance  as  fretless  as  the  heavens  be- 
yond the  clouds  ! 

A  rainbow  on  the  face  !  a  desert  in  the  heart !  a  brain,  a  crowd  of  light- 
nings, thunderings,  and  awful  voices  !  A  thousand  jangling  harps  !  Music  ! 
but  clothed  in  mourning — the  lute  !  but  out  of  season. 

A  fretless  radiance  of  countenance  ?  whilst  love  and  hate  and  pride  and 
jealousy  and  victory  lie  Wee  Tityus  on  the  rock — and  ghosts  like  these  start 
up — the  laughing  child-like  years  and  sunny  clime — the  floors  of  hell- 
stained  blood — the  icy,  calculating  virgin-queen — and  Beauty's  Church,  so 
thronged  with  real  worshipers  ? — and  voices  from  the  heavens  themselves, 
(such  cool  and  measured  voices !)  saying :  "Asa  drop  of  water  into  the 
sea,  so  are  a  thousand  years  to  the  days  of  eternity  !  When  a  bird  flyeth 
thro'  the  air,  there  remains  no  token  of  her  pathway:  'tis  as  dust  blown 
away  with  the  passing  wind !  If  ye  desire  thrones  and  scepters ;  honor 
Wisdom;  and  reign  forever  /"  *  *  *  And  the  closing  voice  sounded 
like  a  single  thunderclap ;  and  rattled  away  most  frightfully  ;  and  fell  upon 
the  listener's  heart  as  its  Door  of  Dante  ! 

Yes  ;  "  thine  Almighty  word  leapt  down  from  heaven  out  of  the  royal 
throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst  of  a  land  of  destruction  /" 
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The  officers  of  the  crown  closely  watch  their  watches  : — the  sufferer  has 
yet  a  moment  or  so  to  live  ;  looks  piercingly  at  the  heavens,  and  is  alone  with 
her  all  seeing,  all  powerful  parent.  *  *  *  But  she's  prostrate ;  the 
dark  and  silvery  hair's  thrust  out  the  axe  road — the  neck's  quite  fitted  to 
the  block.  Lo  !  she  listens  *  *  locks  her  teeth  ;  and  then  re-listens ; 
whilst  the  blade  gets  poised ;  and  swung  aloft ;  and  then  swept  down  *  * 
yes  ;  thrice  swept  down  ! 

Off  rolls  the  royal  head — to  be  grasped  up  by  the  hair  and  anathematized, 
whilst  the  waxy  eyes  and  ashy  lips  still  quiver  and  strive  to  return  to  life  *  * 
the  limbs  give  frightful  jerks,  and  beat  about ;  and  the  trunk  takes  a  leaden- 
sounding  writhe,  as  its  blood  spirts  and  wells  up,  and  tumbles,  and  gets 
shed  like  tears  *  *  *  lesser  convulsions  follow,  and  the  slightest  tre- 
mors and  flutterings,  until  all  is  still — save  the  sheet  wrapping,  coffining 
off,  embalmment,  lying  in  bloody  state,  magnificent  entombment,  and  record 
on  the  page  of  story.  But  stay — till  I  lift  that  hand,  so  pale,  so  statuesque, 
such  tapering  fingers — and  lay  from  off  the  face  these  clotted  locks — and 
peer  about  the  pinched-in  nostrils,  faded  lips,  and  eyes  barred  down,  'till 
Time  shall  be  no  more  !  *  *  And  let  me  cry  unto  the  mountains  and  the 
rocks,  "  Fall  on  us !  but  hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the  sea  nor  the  trees." 

There  comes  the  learned  and  sweetly  tempered  Lady  Jane  Gray — and 
Socrates,  who  so  complacently  drinks  from  the  poisoned  bowl — and  lo  ! 
there  tumbles,  from  the  sky,  an  aeronaut,  dislocating  his  every  limb,  the 
daring  cloud  rider !  Next,  IS  ey  and  Conde  are  shot  to  death,  and  Hale 
and  Andre  hung — and  numbers  pass,  who  shift  their  glasses  eccentrically, 
and  perish  by  the  wheel,  the  thug  cord,  foot  suspension,  rack,  drop  and 
duel — false  battle,  false  climate,  false  dress,  false  food,  false  judgment,  and 
false  state  government — and  associations  of  Jesuits ;  and  all  associations 
that  are  not  as  broadly  founded  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ — closing  with  a 
group  of  representatives  ;  displaying  saucily,  and  full  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
these  inscriptions : 

First  Bearer — "  I  represent  those  who  aim  at  a  monopoly  of  the  high 
heavens.  We  are  the  elect — the  precious  stone,  found  only  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  mountain ;  and,  as  heaven's  favorites,  we  delight  to  war  with 
its  enemies,  the  ungodly  heretics  !  We  like  to  scourge  them  ;  roast  them 
at  the  stake  ;  and  jam  their  legs  to  jelly  in  the  iron  boot !  Indeed,  we  are 
continually  inventing  new  instruments  of  torture !  We  devote  our  lives  to 
Religion ;  and  ever  think  and  speak  of  it ;  our  bread  and  wine  taste  of  Re- 
ligion ;  we  dream  of  it ;  and,  for  its  blessed  sake,  neglect  our  wives  and 
little  ones  and  social  circle !  Yes,  for  it,  do  we  not  lacerate  our  own 
bodies  ?  and  count  and  recount  these  strings  of  amulets  ?  and  swing  and 
reswing  these  perfumed  censers  for  God  himself  to  smell  }     And  do  not 
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these  crosses,  which  lie  and  glitter  on  our  breast,  denote  that  we  are  of  the 
Sacred  Society  of  Jesus  ?  Still  more ;  do  we  not  array  ourselves  in  fan- 
tastical and  gorgeously-decked  garments,  to  add  to  Christ's  glory,  and 
honor,  and  praise?" 

Second  Bearer- — "  Nature  is  God.  Purity,  the  child  of  Impurity.  The 
dust  forms  the  pearl  and  amethyst  :  the  emerald  and  ivory,  the  dust.  Con- 
stant change  adds  to  the  infinity  of  creation  :  so  mortals  should  never  seek 
for  stagnancy  ;  and  so  they  are  experimental,  restless,  hopeful,  and  discon- 
tented— the  youth  envies  manhood ;  and  manhood  youth ;  or  success  in 
forming  a  heaven  from  gold.  *  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  V 
and  the  young  country  maiden,  in  possession  of  health  and  beauty  and  vir- 
tue ;  who  may  constantly  laugh  and  sing  and  pleasantly  labor  ;  and  tumble 
about  the  new-mown  hay ;  sleep  soundly,  and  exult  in  every  breath  of  her 
existence— even  she  feels  humbler  than  the  faded,  enervate,  unhappy 
duchess ;  and  the  legitimate  incense  and  praise,  that  is  forever  floating  up 
from  earth  to  heaven,  by  the  tingle  of  health,  fine  shape  and  coloring,  the 
rose's  blush  and  fragrance,  the  cherub's  smile,  and  the  frolic  of  the  winds 
over  ocean,  over  lake,  and  through  forest  leaves  and  locks  of  hair,  touching 
trillions  of  the  finest  harps  ! — such  incense  and  praise  many  deem  common- 
place ;  and  take,  in  lieu,  evolutions  like  those  of  soldiery,  harlequins,  and 
sorcerers  ;  and  performances  done  for  gold,  and  to  display  elegant  gowns, 
and  the  graces  of  kneeling  on  cushions  all  flowered  with  gold  !  So  the 
child-like  simplicity  of  Christ's  ways  has  become  vastly  unfashionable  f" 

Third  Bearer — "  I  represent  those  who  detest  the  worship  of  idols — 
say :  Veronica's  handkerchief ;  Mark's  sandals ;  the  Centurion's  spear  ;  the 
holy  shirt ;  and  the  knee-worn  staircase  of  St.  Peter's — yet  heartily  rever- 
ence Napoleon's  boot,  and  Washington's  letter  on  breeches  !  We  are  con- 
vinced that  Empires  and  Principalities  should  pass  away,  and  Republics 
alone  exist — that  we  have  a  superabundance  of  hospitals  and  scarcity  of 
churches — that  if  the  people  will  drink  poison,  we  may  as  well  administer 
it,  and  '  take  the  profits,'  as  our  neighbor — that  we  should  give  our  own  coun- 
trywomen a  few  cents  to  sew  a  shirt,  and  waste  millions  on  witless  and  un- 
natural missions — half  starve  the  private  to  surfeit  the  commander — cry  out 
c  Our  country,  right  or  wrong' — and  cherish  those  miraculous  medicines 
that  conquer  all  diseases,  and  run  so  handsomely,  through  all  systems,  symp- 
toms, stages  and  ages." 

Fourth  Bearer — "  We  idolize  certain  styles  and  quantities  of  dress,  and 
measure  decency  and  indecency  by  the  bonnet,  stomacher,  and  skirt.  We 
trust  that  the  tailor  can  make  the  man — that  the  gold-edged  mantle,  petti- 
coat trowsers,  floridly- wrought  skullcap,  crimson-morocco  slippers,  and 
inlaid  yataghan  and  pistols  of  the  Greek,  form  a  very  inelegant  and  unbe- 
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coming  costume  ;  and  so  with  the  hat  of  the  painter,  Rubens,  with  its  low 
crown,  and  broad  leaf,  looped  up  (as  the  artists  say  '  with  much  grace') 
over  the  right  temple.  We  believe  that  no  law  should  grant,  to  the  com- 
mon Turk,  four  wives — the  three-tailed  Bashaw,  forty-four — the  Sultan, 
(supposatively  a  comet  of  the  first  magnitude),  four  hundred  and  forty — 
the  catholic  clergy,  nothing  at  all — and  ourself,  barely  one  !  We,  too,  re- 
garding Woman  (that  most  beautiful  creation  on  the  face  of  the  earth)  as 
the  very  altar  for  lasciviousness  :  and  we,  too,  objecting  not  to  diaper  poor 
Greenough's  Chaunting  Cherubs !  'Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks'  is 
not  our  Order  of  the  Garter." 

Fifth  Bearer — "  I  represent  those  hoary  old  sinners,  whose  passions  and 
pleasures  have  been  prematurely  spent — those  gentlemen  with  the  trapt- 
ojf  tail,  who  yearn  to  get  others  in  a  like  unfortunate  condition  !  '  Misery 
loves  company' — and  we  especially  smile  on  monasteries  and  convents  ;  and 
delight  to  gaze  on  little  children,  subject  to  smothered  laughs,  and  frozen 
hearts,  and  languid  pulses  ;  grave  tread,  and  wretched  feeling — early  reli- 
gious iynpostors  or  prisoners  !  And  we  also  wish  for  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
temperaments  to  'join  with  us'  in  shouting  at  heaven,  (a  deaf  heaven,) 
'  Master  !  Master !  have  mercy  upon  us,  for  we  are  all  miserable  sinners  !'  " 

Lastly — One  of  the  royal  line,  a  Queen !  of  stately  tread  and  rich  at- 
tire— the  crown,  of  green  velvet,  encircled  and  overarched  by  bands  of  fine 
gold,  blazing  with  colossal  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  and  amethysts !  the 
diamonds  falling  here  and  there  in  festoons ;  twining  around  the  proud 
neck ;  and  playing,  in  scrolls  and  leafy  outlines  on  the  stomacher ;  clasping 
the  wrists  and  fingers ;  and  twinkling  and  flashing  as  the  nearest  stars  of 
heaven !  The  rarest  laces  trim  the  satin  gown  :  the  robe  and  train  are  of 
graceful  shape  and  sweep  ;  and  waited  upon  by  the  daughters  of  nobles, 
themselves  almost  arrayed  like  queens ! 

And,  over  costly  carpets  and  a  pathway  strewn  with  flowers,  on  trode 
Her  Majesty  and  noble  servitors,  with  this  inscription  :  "  I  am  free  from 
temptation  :  was  born  to  possession  (by  divine  right,)  of  cities,  and  states, 
and  bread  and  wine  to  superfluity  ;  and  thirty  millions  of  subjects  !  So 
why  should  I  steal  or  rebel,  or  sully  the  virtues  ?  And  how  can  I  sympa- 
thise with  those  (even  of  my  own  sex,)  who  are  pursued  by  Want,  and  a 
murderous  and  frightful  toil,  and  often  have  to  take  the  gold  of  Lust  to 
buy  the  life-saving  bread ;  and  then,  to  drown  their  griefs,  clutch  up,  and 
drain  the  intoxicating  bowl !  Christ  must  look  to  them.  He  can  regard 
the  low  estate  of  the  handmaiden,  and  exalt  those  of  low  degree — ■  fill 
the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  send  away  the  rich.'  " 

Thus  eccentricity  doth  shift  the  glass  of  life — the  eccentricity  of  God : 
the  eccentricity  of  Man  :  the  eccentricity  of  Justice  and  Mercy  !      Hun- 
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dreds  claim  the  throne  of  Fashion  :  thousands  claim  the  throne  of  Virtue  : 
millions  claim  the  index  of  the  Great  Creation  !  That  creation  which  makes 
man  a  mite,  a  monster,  and  a  monarch  !  embraces  worlds  of  drops  of  water, 
and  worlds  as  distant  to  each  other  in  sound  and  light  as  trillions  of  years 
— quadrillions  of  peopled  worlds, — suns,  planets,  moons,  stars,  and  mete- 
ors, all  playing  together  in  perfect  harmony ;  perhaps  with  but  one  creator 
and  sovereign  lord  ;  perhaps  with  many,  subject  to  a  Most  High  !  Angels 
(like  Gabriel)  may  flit  from  sphere  to  sphere  on  divine  missions,  and  to 
waft  back  to  the  Great  "White  Throne  a  due  intelligence  !  The  myriad 
worlds,  of  myriad  sizes  and  rounds  of  action,  may,  everlastingly,  chaunt 
forth  a  music  fitting  the  ear  of  the  heavenly  courts  in  volume  and  sweet- 
ness and  ravishing  touch  !  and  the  mere  echo  of  the  faintest  note  (as  faint 
in  heaven  as  the  finest  feather's  footfall),  may  cause  worlds,  like  ours,  to 
stagger  or  bow  down  within  their  orbits  ;  enkindle  up  their  mountain  fires  ; 

and  spring  their  arches  of  most  sympathetic  glory  in  the  sky ! 

******** 

To  nourish  our  own  bodies,  we  consume  millions  of  peopled  worlds,  the 
globe  of  water  and  the  peach.  Brush  worlds  into  wreck,  by  a  faint  move- 
ment of  the  hollow  of  our  hand  !  Worlds  form  our  brilliantly  veined  and 
dyed  marbles ;  insects,  in  countless  numbers,  are  shifted  into  scarlets  for 
our  lips  on  canvas ;  and  we  possess  serpents  frozen  into  stone,  with  every 
scale  and  feature  as  distinctly  shaped  as  in  the  life  itself  !  Thro'  a  thou- 
sand ages,  this  earth  has  grown  in  size,  and  changed  in  shape,  by  the  de- 
struction of  races  after  races  of  living  things  !  Its  crust  is  but  a  charnel 
house — the  wrecks  on  wrecks  of  worlds — a  mighty  sepulcher — a  mighty  grave, 
with  mountains  for  its  grave  stones,  reared  'in  memory'' of  the  Deluge — 
wherein,  the  Almighty  drowned  quadrillions  of  joyous  things — man,  tree, 
and  flower — and  changed  the  earth's  romantic  face  for  a  mere  undivided, 
bayless,  lakeless,  sheet  of  water  ;  on  the  bosom  of  which  rode  but  a  solitary 
vessel ;  with  a  strange  sort  of  captain,  crew,  and  passengers !  on  a  voyage 
so  strange — and  the  delugic  captain  led  his  craft  so  strangely — not  a  com- 
pass !  not  a  chart !  and  neither  oar,  nor  sail,  nor  steam  !  with  a  mountain 
cap  for  haven  !  pilots  ?  a  raven  and  a  dove  !  a  quarter  deck  but  trod  by 
strangers  !  flying  strangers — the  pigeon  and  the  eagle  /  ;  *         *         * 

On  moves  the  Ark,  month  after  month,  helmless  and  Zimmermanic !  Its 
band  of  music  ;  such  a  band  :  playing  a  requiem  ;  such  a  requiem  ! 
it  scares  off  the  neighboring  tenants  of  the  deep ;  summons  up  many  a 
horrid  shape  ;  and  floats  over  the  desert  of  waters,  as  incense  and  as  praise  ! 
Hark  !  to  the  flute-like  notes  of  the  human  voice,  as  they  chaunt  for  the 
Redeemer  to  "  set  free  the  captive,  and  wipe  away  all  tears" — and  the  bra- 
zen roar  of  the  lion  for  its  proper  lair  and  prey — the  beggarly  croak  of  the 
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frog  for  its  poorest  bed  of  slime — and  the  soft,  piercing,  liquid,  and  en- 
chantingly  delicious  pipe  of  the  nightingale,  mourning  its  absence  from  the 
thickets,  its  spring  from  bough  to  bough,  and  visits  to  fresh  flowers  to 
sweeten  up  its  song  ! 

Music  floats  off  the  waters  ;  music  for  joy  and  grief;  very  merry  ;  very 
solemn  !  Heaven  deluges  a  world  and  builds  a  grand  museum  !  How  Par- 
adise has  grown  !  The  giant  statue  steps  from  out  the  rock ;  whilst  beds 
of  clay  spring  into  Babel  towers  ;  Rome's  mighty  arches ;  and  portraits 
(endless  portraits,)  of  the  Homers,  Solons,  Ciceros,  and  such.  The  Ark 
saves  Shakspeare  ;  Shakspeare,  Banquo's  ghost !  Some  miser  saves  old 
Nineveh,  (as  throned  by  Sardanapalus,)  and  we  then  save  its  mate,  in  Lay- 
ard,  curious  Layard  !  Mountains  are  sunk  as  diving  bells  for  monsters  of 
the  sea  !  and  Britain's  self  dives  down  for  ivhales  and  crocodiles  ! 

Chaos  !  vast  chaos  !  to  the  mortal  brain  and  hand  and  heart ;  when  will 
thy  round  of  mystery  withdraw  its  veil  ? — from  floods  and  Chinese  feet ; 
and  artificial  flowers  ;  and  pasteboard  crowns  ;  and  lofty  spires  with  lillipu- 
iian  bodies — and  jugglery  done  o'er  the  Savior's  crucifixional  wounds,  and 
holy  shirt,  and  mother's  picture  !  How  proudly  now  looms  Calvary  the 
True !  Centurions  ride  so  openly  to  use  the  spear  !  and  thieves  stand  up 
like  thieves !  and  but  the  bodies  of  the  victims  perish  !  whilst  counterfeits 
but  skulk  behind  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  and  strike  the  poor,  benighted 
minds  of  multitudes  !  How  oft,  John  Milton,  I  do  sit  with  thee  (thou  no- 
ble student  of  Creation  and  Creation's  Will),  and  yet,  like  thee,  am   blind! 

Boundless  doth  seem  the  maze  we  tread — its  tracts,  its  symbols,  and  fan- 
tastic ceremonies  !  Its  needless  works,  ridiculous  works,  unrighteous  and 
unhealthy  works  !  Fast  fall  the  leaflets  thro1  the  rottening  trunk  !  At 
every  step  we  meet  fcdse  Christs — who  do  not  recognize  each  other — Im- 
postors that  insult  our  reasoning  faculties  by  the  grave  assurance  that  they 
are  Christ's  deputies  to  bring  us  into  the  only  narrow  way  that  leads  to 
and  into  the  Gates  of  Paradise,  and  up  to  the  spotless  and  eternal  presence 
of  the  King  of  Kings ! 

Antiquated  !  antiquated  !  is  the  present  throne  of  Man.  Caverns  have 
been  dug  therein,  exposing  columns  of  stone,  found  just  like  giant  trees 
with  vines  bound  round  them,  and  branches  spreading  to  a  banyan  breadth  ! 
and  just  like  gothic  arches,  basket  groinings  and  pendants,  and  flying  but- 
tresses, and  charmingly  carved  capitals,  done  by  the  branch  or  trunk  and 
the  entwisting  leaves.  Hah  !  what  divinely  sculptured  foliage.  And  these 
caverns  were  once  guarded  by  monster  sentinels,  and  owned  by  monster 
lords :  for  there  yet  stand  therein,  colossal  shapes  of  serpents  and  wolves, 
birds,  dragons,  and  fish,  all  strange  to  the  present  time  ;    and  the  impres- 
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sions  of  lizards'  coats,  tree  barks,  and  birds's  beaks  and  talons,  are  still  as 

sharp  as  the  arisses  of  a  finely  wrought  gem ! 

Why,  reader,  I've  often  seen  human  faces  and  hearts  and  consciences 

turned  into  stone — and  borne  about  as  trophies  of  Earth,  and  trophies  of 

Heaven,  and   trophies  of  Hell !  the  stony  look,  the  stony  laugh,  the  stony 

will,  the  stony  faith,  the  stony  gait — and  epitaphs  nothing  but  stone  !  stone 

tongues  and,  stone  lies — stone  banners  and  stone  warriors — and  stone  wives, 

children,  saints,  shields,  swords^  and  lace — and  a  vast,  vast  sum  of  stony 

language — and  stone  images  that  laughed  at  Death,  by  proxy,  and  wept  like 

paid  weepers,  and  'plumes  that  nod  from  the  hearse  top  ! 

******** 

The  Lord  God,  as  well  as  Charlemagne,  builds  the  palace  underground  ! 
and  often  scoops  the  tomb  of  a  wild  Indian  or  his  dog,  far  more  magnifi- 
cently than  we  for  the  Emperor — tombs  of  immense  range,  and  with  the 
never-fainting  music  of  the  water-drops  tumbling  in  stormless  lakes.  What 
ceilings  have  these  tombs — these  grandest  mausoleums  !  See  the  thou- 
sand flying  arches !  how  varied ;  how  harmonious  :  and  all  incrusted  with 
forests  of  stalactites  and  skillfully  entwisted  spiracles  !  What  crypts  and 
canopies ;  and  aisles  and  altars ;  fonts  and  spandrils !  What  wreathed 
columnar  work ;    and  stalks   and   dripstones ;    and   paneling   so   like   the 

Persian  ! 

******* 

Eccentric  is  the  round  of  life.  One  lovely  child  dies  out  shark-broken 
and  shark-eaten  ;  whilst  another  departs  as  gently  as  the  unravished  flower, 
and  to  be  (as  in  kingly  families,  in  oriental  lands,)  carefully  laid  away  in  a 
sarcophagus  costing  thousands,  in  a  mausoleum  costing  millions ;  the 
coffin,  of  fairest  marble,  being  wreathed  and  overwreathecl  with  flowers, 
that  only  breathe  and  dance  and  bloom  unnaturally  !  Whilst  the  tressels, 
of  ebony,  are  ablaze  with  their  jeweled  inlay  :  censers,  of  silver,  are  ever  lit 
and  swung ;  and  the  great  carved  hatchments,  glow  with  the  pride  on 
pride  of  ancestry  ! 

There  is  a  duality  in  all  things — of  the  passions,  thoughts,  will,  and  ac- 
tion. So  God  creates  what  man  destroys,  and  man  creates  what  God 
destroys ;  and  the  dualitic  play  is  so  vast ;  so  complicate ;  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  both  parties  often  falter  in  the  race  of  creation  and  of  life,  and 
run  shock  against  the  statue  and  the  thousand-rooted  tree;  burst  the 
heart's  bands ;  and  rock  the  brain  into  an  artificial  or  death-like  sleep  ! 
The  sage  needs  this  rocking  as  well  as  the  infant :  the  heavens  as  well  as 

the  earth  :  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body  ! 

******* 

Man,  often  shifts  his  glass  eccentrically  :  he  builds  up  a  family  and  social 
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throne,  simply  to  see  them  tarnish  and  crumble' — the  wife,  the  child,  and 
friend,  to  bloom  and  wither,  (physically,  mentally,  or  morally,)  and  vanish 
away  in  their  graves  crowded  with  ugly  phantoms  !  Man  retails  misery 
and  joy  ;  God  wholesales  them.  The  best  joys  of  man  are  ephemeral,  and 
cost  much  close  watching.  There  is  no  earthly  love  perfectly  pure,  save 
that  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  that  most  brilliant  spot  on  the  mortal  brow  ! 
Sexual  love  is  selfish.  Patriotism  is  selfish.  Fashionable  Christianity  is  mon- 
strously selfish  :  and  many  a  richly-habited  priest  is  Satan  in  mask,  and  the 
archest  of  all  hypocrites  !  Mortal  bliss  too  often  flourishes  from  out  the 
blackest  pools— the  pools  of  folly,  crime,  and  treachery.  Simplicity  and 
Truth  are  too  unspicy  for  the  debauchee  !  When  Ambition  seeks  victory, 
Victory  seems  a  heaven ;  but  Victory  won,  instantly  fades  into  nothing, 
just  like  the  finger-touched  clouds  !  By  itself,  what  is  the  columnar  plynth  ? 
but  join  it  to  its  shaft  and  cap,  and  then  the  trio  form  the  noble  harp,  in 

tune. 

******* 

Suddenly,  yet  slowly,  the  Almighty  threw  into  ruin  the  Earth's  objects 
of  Nature  and  Art,  expanded  by  two  thousand  years :  the  blade  of  grass 
perishing  with  the  royal  bride,  the  babe  with  grandsire  !  Mourn  we  may  : 
but  the  aim  of  the  mighty  and  terrific  execution  buries  itself  away  in  the 
Sealed  Book.  Picture  after  picture  we  may  paint — pictures  of  the  plague ; 
and  starving  city,  with  triumphal  entry  by  the  rosy  conqueror — but  the 
Great  Birth  Giver  of  these  grandest  subjects  ?  How  he  veils  himself  away 
in  the  exquisite  brightness  of  the  divine  glory !  Wonder  we  may  :  as  men 
make  horses  unlimb  men ;  and  Herods  war  with  infants ;  and  Austria,  in 
her  market-place,  unclothes  a  noble  woman,  and  lacerates  her  inoffensive, 
heaven-stamped  form  !  Yet  wonder  more,  when  worlds  get  wrecked,  and 
have  to  act  as  chief  Laocoon ! 

So  the  higher  tve  fly  the  more  we  flare — whilst  Vernet  with  philosophy, 
takes  laurel  after  laurel,  as  soldier  sabers  soldier, — and  Rubens,  as  he  keeps 
afresh  the  ugly,  rankling  spike-thrusts  in  the  Savior's  feet !  And  so  with 
heads  struck  off  fair  women  and  brave  men — the  Neys — and  lady  Grays, 
those  wildest  of  Morning  Glories,  folding  their  leaves  at  noon! 

Thus  painter's  pencil's  fed;  and  bowls  of  anguish  shift  to  cups  of 
nectar  ;  and  blackest  soil  yields  brightest  flowers  !  Delight,  and  Art,  and 
Awe,  and  Terror,  and  the  grimmest  Agony,  all  join  like  sisters  !  The 
skirmishing  of  the  clouds,  and  their  mightiest  shocks  and  roars  of  artillery, 
and  swift-winged,  silver  lightning-strikes  against  the  temple  and  the  infant ; 
all  join  (like  angels)  with  their  God-thrown  Signet  Arch,  and  smallest 
blade  of  grass  bending  beneath  its  crystal  diadem — an  Atlas  shouldering 
his  Globe  ! 
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%  %  %  %  *  *  * 

And  now,  the  artist,  in  his  vision,  and  by  the  duality  of  bodily  and  men- 
tal torpor,  and  bodily  and  mental  action,  arose  from  his  lounging  posture, 
and,  in  the  silvery  moonlight,  modeled  away  at  the  lady's  bust;  and  altho' 
until  then,  it  had  seemed  as  it  should  seem,  yet  now,  he  finds  fault  after 
fault,  the  faults  of  the  moon  !  And  he  strove  and  strove  to  give  the  eyes 
more  effulgence,  and  the  lips  more  of  a  dancing  delight !  but,  alas,  the 
more  he  toiled,  the  more  the  lady  grew  like  an  image  from  Ancient 
Mexico,  or  Thebes  !  Now  he  strives  to  refresh  his  sight — his  judgment — 
his  artistic  strength — but  quickly  toils  on  and  on,  until,  amidst  frowns, 
regrets,  and  heavy  curses,  he  dashes  the  stubborn  and  offending  image  into 
ruin ;  then  buries  his  face  within  his  hands,  and  seems  himself  a  frozen 
model  of  Despair  and  Grief — as  he  sees,  by  the  brain's  fire-light,  long,  long 
lines  of  phantoms — phantoms  of  creations  now  dead  and  buried  forever  and 
ever,  except  in  the  land  of  dreams  ! 

See  how  the  unearthly  shapes  flit  by,  and  spring  into  their  everlasting 
graves ! — mistress,  and  friend — statues,  gems,  and  paintings — sympathetic 
touches  from  foreign  climes  and  youthful  days — friendly  voices,  friendly 
clasps,  and  friendly  sympathies — and  the  air  trembled  with  pleasant  chats, 
and  musical  notes,  and  mimicry,  and  jests,  and  the  jingling  kiss  of  the 
wine-cups — and  then  passed  countenances  of  goodness,  countenances  of  the 
magnificent  mind,  countenances  cherubic,  and  those  of  a  brilliant  beauty  of 
shape  and  color,  and  a  radiance  of  spirit  infinitely  excelling  that  of  the 
sunsets  most  beloved  by  Claude  Lorraine — and  touches  of  the  dance,  by  a 
lithe  and  sweet-faced  woman,  with  large  black  eyes,  and  lashes  that  swept 
with  a  startling  grace  and  witchery  upon  the  marble  face,  the  raven  s  feather 
on  a  field  of  snow  !  Now,  in  transparent  drapery,  she  '  leaps  as  a  hart  in 
the  desert' — now  floats  with  the  rarest  skill  and  abandon — sometimes 
scarcely  stirring  the  air,  and  sometimes  cutting  it  like  lightning  with  the 
staccato  music  of  her  feet !  Now,  she  rests,  and  sleeps,  and  brightly 
dreams, — and  starts,  half  rises,  hesitates, — and  whilst  the  traces  of  joy  and 
gladness  still  linger,  and  the  upraised  arm  and  pointed  finger  quicken  the 
scarcely  awakened  brain,  she  falteringly  exclaims  :  "  'Tis  but  a  dream!" 

Here  pass  the  early  dead — poor  Bonnington  beneath  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  !  and  such  *  *  *  and  then  the  visionary  stole  out  upon  the 
housetop,  and  boldly  walked  along  the  cornice  troughs — for  he  knew  not 
what  he  did,  and  the  Lord  God  was  his  unerring  guide — and  whilst  him- 
self upon  destruction's  verge,  he  saw  the  awful,  unique,  mystic,  and  world- 
wide picture  of  the  Deluge  ! 
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Art.  LXXXVI. — Human  Nature  in  a  Physician's  Office. 

Most  persons  have  no  other  object  in  consulting  a  Physician,  than  to  get  him  to  agree  to  their 
own  preconceived  ideas  of  their  disease. — Astley  Cooper 

If  there  be  any  who  have  supposed  that  the  pages  of  this  journal  are 
*  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  follies  of  ourselves  and 
our  profession,  we  hope  they  have  discovered  their  error.  A  keen  appreci- 
ation of  the  ludicrous,  more  especially  as  it  appears  in  our  own  and  the 
other  professions,  is  an  unfortunate  trait  of  character  which  has  always  af- 
flicted us,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  there  is  no  prospect  of  amendment ;  it 
evidently  to  ourselves,  "  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,"  and  illustrates  the 
great  truth  of  statistics;  "increase  in  times  of  plenty."  Our  brethren 
are  industrious,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  material :  we  shall  endeavor  now 
and  then  to  give  them  a  little  lead,  to  balance  the  soda  powders,  which  be- 
tween ourselves,  beloved,  we  are  a  little  afraid  are  not  wholesome — our 
present  business  is  with  the  follies  of  the  dear  people. 

A  surgeon's  office  affords  a  taste  and  a  commentary  on  character,  that  no 
spot  this  side  the  Styx  can  match ;  if  its  permanent  occupant  escape  at 
times  and  enter  the  great  lunatic  asylum  outside,  with  any  resemblance  to 
a  sane  man,  and  the  consciousness  of  possessing  any  bowels  of  compassion 
for  his  fellows,  he  may  thank  God.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  mental  and 
corporeal  feebleness ;  what  narrow  views  of  the  creation ;  what  vanity  ! 
Nine  out  of  every  ten  who  seek  him,  are  almost  exclusively,  though  un- 
consciously, governed  by  the  desire  to  gain  his  assent  to  a  preconceived 
idea  of  their  affection,  (often  purely  imaginary,)  and  if  not  so,  permission 
to  indulge  in  the  same  vices  that  have  produced  it.  Take  for  example, 
that  controlling  passion  that  springs  from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nerves, 
the  overstrained  and  sicklv  sentimentalism  called  love.  We  mean  not  that 
grand  and  God-like  passion  that  binds  two  souls  together  by  reason  of 
qualities  essential  to  the  development  of  each,  and  that  time  and  trial  ren- 
der necessary  to  each  other's  existence.  No — not  that — we  speak  of 
those  to  whose  breast  so  noble  a  guest  will  never  come :  we  mean  the 
passion  nursed  in  that  hot-bed  of  folly  and  intemperance — Society — that 
collection  of  people  whose  business  it  is  to  gratify  their  passions,  emasculate 
their  brains,  and  conceal  their  emotions.  But  it  will  not  answer  to  set  out 
in  this  manner ;  let  us  analyze  the  condition  of  a  large  class  of  our  appli- 
cants dispassionately,  and  endeavor  to  show  the  reason  of  our  frequent 
failures  in  aiding  them. 
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An  individual  presents  himself,  with  the  usual  inquiry — "  Is  this  Doc- 
tor   ?"     "  Or  Doctor ,  I  believe."  "Doctor ,  I  have  come  to 

consult  you  on  the  subject  of  my  health — or  an  affection,"  &c.  If  he  can  now 
quietly  proceed  and  give  anything  like  a  connected  account  of  himself,  you 
may  have  some  hope  of  him ;  there  is  a  little  vitality,  a  little  manhood 
left :  the  power  of  concentration  is  half  the  battle :  and  there  is  a  slio-ht 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  produce  some  impression  on  his  understanding. 
But  be  cautious  whatever  you  do ;  if  you  assume  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  try  to  explain  to  him  the  laws  of  his  being,  )rou  may  find  your- 
self vastly  mistaken ;  he  may  want  pills,  drops,  or  powders :  play  him 
a  little  as  a  skillful  angler,  or  you  may  lose  your  fee. ' 

It  is  astonishing  when  we  reflect  upon  the  amazing  power  of  the  invi- 
sible energies  that  surround  us,  and  exert  such  unceasing  influence  upon  our 
bodies,  such  as  light,  air,  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  emotions,  that  men 
should  constantly  seek  for  some  tangible  agent  to  amend  the  results  of  their 
sins  against  nature.  Like  the  poor  creatures  whose  reasons  are  led  captive 
by  priestly  impostors,  and  who  fall  in  speechless  wonder  before  the  flimsy 
trick  of  a  moving  eyelid  in  the  picture,  or  a  few  drops  of  red  fluid  issuincr 
from  the  canvas,  they  are  willing  to  rely  upon  such  evidence  as  they  see, 
in  preference  to  the  greatest  truth,  proved  by  the  observation  of  centuries, 
and  experienced  every  moment  of  their  lives  by  millions !  Like  children, 
they  go  willingly  to  sleep,  surrounded  with  danger,  so  long  as  the  light  is 
left  burning,  even  if  it  be  a  rush  light.     But  to  the  patient. 

Suppose  he  presents  a  tremulous  and  frightened  appearance,  with  a  yel- 
low visage  that  has  evidently  been  long  poisoned  by  chewing  tobacco :  he 
requires  the  presence  of  a  filthy  spittoon,  or  he  will  defile  your  carpet ;  or 
perchance  his  breath  may  perfume  your  office  with  the  vile  odors  of  oil  of 
tobacco,  that  has  for  years  saturated  the  mucous  membrane  of  his  lungs. 
Observe  his  leaden  and  unspeculative  eye  :  he  may  seem  to  attend  to,  and 
even  appreciate  what  you  say,  but  it  soon  vanishes ;  there  is  no  quickness 
in  him  ;  his  brain  is  not  a  camera-lucida.  Attack  his  filthy  habit,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken  ;  he  has  indulged  in  it  for  years, 
and  it  has  never  hurt  him.  Mark  the  vanity  of  the  man :  he  never  dreams 
that  he  is  unspeculative,  inappreciative,  dull  and  disgusting :  he  likes  to 
stupefy  himself,  and  "  there's  the  end  on't ;"  if  you  can't  benefit  him,  and 
allow  him  to  continue  to  bestialize  himself,  you  are  a  "  pretender  and  a 
quack." 

Often  you  will  find  that  the  vice  has  robbed  him  of  virility,  and  made 
him  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man ;  his  enemy  has  now  become  his  dearest 
friend,  and  the  faint  power  of  reasoning  left  him  is  but  torture  :  it  presents 
grim  shadows  and  phantoms  to  his  diseased  imagination  ;    and  he  flies  to 
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the  disgusting  solace,  in  order  to  extinguish  by  its  stupefying  power  the  lit- 
tle light  that  is  left :  should  he  leave  off  the  vice,  it  produces  almost  de- 
lirium tremens.  This  class  of  persons  are  of  all  others,  the  greatest  sup- 
porters of  quackery  ;  they  labor  under  what  we  have  designated  as  Urethro- 
mania  ;  but  fortunately  for  them,  their  want  of  mental  and  corporeal  vigor, 
has  rendered  them  so  poor  in  purse  as  well  as  body,  that  they  stand  no 
chance  to  experience  much  sympathy  from  the  quack.  In  our  August  No. 
for  1850,  we  set  forth  the  Altar  and  the  High  Priest  of  this  class  of  our 
specimens  in  Broadway,  and  direct  them  especially  to  his  tender  mercies  : 
we  must  feel  in  a  better  humor  if  we  prescribe  for  them :  one  has  just 
been  here,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  open  our  office  door  for  air. 

There  is  another  class  of  patients  very  afflictive  to  our  nervous  system, 
and  these  are,  the  gentlemen  of  extraordinary  personal  attractions,  and 
mental  acquirements.  They  "  are  so  besotted  with  their  beauty  and  other 
imaginary  gifts  of  nature,  that  they  prove  the  cause  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion. It  is  the  property  of  men  thus  afflicted  to  go  little  abroad,  or  to  be 
much  conversant  with  public  affairs,  specially  seeing  those  that  are  in  pub- 
lic places,  must  of  necessity  encounter  many  contempts  and  scorns,  which 
may  deject  and  trouble  their  minds  :  therefore,  they  lead  for  the  most  part, 
a  solitary  and  private  life,  attended  with  few  followers,  and  such  as  will 
adore  and  admire  them,  and  like  Echo  flatter  them  in  their  sayings,  and 
applaud  them  in  their  words.  So  that  being  by  this  custom  seduced  and 
pufft  up,  and  as  it  were  stupefied  with  the  admiration  of  themselves,  they 
are  possessed  with  so  strange  a  sloth  and  idleness,  that  they  grow  in  a 
manner  benumbed  and  defective  of  all  vigor  and  alacrity." 

They  are  a  most  unfortunate  and  disgusting  race  of  mortals.  "What 
right  has  a  man  to  live  on  the  earth,  unless  he  can  render  an  equivalent  for 
the  privilege,  by  the  labor  of  his  head  or  hands  ?  tangible,  honest,  and 
available  labor  :  no  brain-sick,  attenuated  false  moralism,  or  sentimental  and 
lascivious  crime  and  love  stories,  in  yellow  covers ;  nor  yet  tawdry  gew- 
gaws, to  deprive  the  wearers  of  the  little  reason  that  is  left  them ;  make 
their  hearts  cold,  and  teach  them  willingly  to  rob  their  children  of  needful 
food  and  raiment ;  away  with  all  this  mental  and  corporeal  filth  !  Give  us 
wholesome  knowledge:  the  laws  of  Christ  illustrated  by  a  living  example  ; 
and  not  retailed  by  the  proud,  noble  productions  in  poetry,  ethics,  and  art ; 
that  will  elevate  the  soul,  and  not  debase  it  by  sectarianism ;  deep  inter- 
rogations in  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  agriculture ;  great  offspring  d£ 
truth :  grand  epics  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator. 

So  you  perceive,  reader,  we  have  our  moral  narcotics  as  well  as  our 
pharmacopeial  ones,  and  they  are  equally  effective. 

Many    of    our   mothers,  sisters,   authors,   artists,    and   clergy,   and  a 
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good  proportion  of  the  brethren,  may  be  classed  amongst  these 
afflicted  fellow -creatures.  The  venerable  John  Abernethy  has  pre- 
scribed memorably  for  them,  and  if  they  can  get  some  disinterested 
and  plain  friend,  to  help  them  to  a  correct  classification  of  themselves, 
we  will  save  them  the  necessity  of  paying  a  fee — of  which,  by  the  way, 
there  is  no  especial  danger.  "  Live  upon  sixpence  a  day  and  earn 
it,"  said  honest  old  John — this  is  a  far  better  remedy  than  dumb-bells, 
rocking-chairs,  corsets  or  segars.  If  you  want,  however,  my  thrifty 
brethren,  to  turn  this  class  to  good  account,  give  them  none  of  old  John's 
trumpery,  but  throw  in  a  treacle  posset  like  this — -"  Too  fine  a  nervous 
organization ;"  "  too  delicately  appreciative."  If  a  lady,  look  earnestly 
in  her  eyes,  and  speak  of  "an  seolian  harp,  with  its  melting  harmony 
trembling  with  every  breeze."  If  pious  and  a  clergyman,  tell  him  "his 
soul  is  eating  up  his  body  ;  his  genius  belongs  to  the  world  ;  he  must  not 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,"  &c.  If  you  are  skillful  and  persevering 
with  the  reverend  gentlemen,  and  prove  a  good  listener  to  their  querulous 
complaints,  and  soothe  their  characteristic  fear  of  death,  you  may  make  a 
fortune  out  of  them  :  they  will  indorse  you  to  any  extent ;  but  remember, 
they'll  do  the  same  for  Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend. 

But  now  comes  a  distressing  specimen,  a  nervous  lady.  She  approaches 
with  a  languid  air,  and  very  slowly  sinks  into  the  sofa,  naturally  selecting 
that  in  preference  to  a  chair.  She  usually  folds  very  gracefully  one  hand 
over  the  other,  and  often  closes  her  eyes,  and  makes  temporarily  ineffectual 
and  tremulous  efforts  to  open  them,  as  she  proceeds  with  the  impressive 
narration : — prepare  for  martyrdom,  for  you'll  catch  it  for  certain.  She 
makes  very  frequent  mention  of  a  "  violent,"  or  "  piercing"  pain  in  the 
left  side  ;  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  and  the  customary  pain  in  the  back,  and  local  debility 
of  course,  &c,  &c.  All  this  she  will  tell  you  over  and  over  again,  with 
repeated  convulsive  inspirations,  frequently  placing  her  hand  on  the  affected 
side,  particularly  if  tastefully  gloved.  Her  "  physique"  is  probably  toler- 
ably good  :  she  may  be  an  old  maid  :  if  she  be  past  the  marriageable,  and 
arrived  at  the  acrimonious  period,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  offend,  because 
the  deportment  we  have  sketched  is  rather  peculiar  to  those  who  have  not 
been  wedded,  but  hope  to  be.  It  may  be  that  the  venerable  lady  is  culti- 
vating the  graces,  by  way  of  using  her  charms  as  a  "  coup  de  theatre" 
upon  some  impressionable  and  verdant  junior,  or  "  vieux-temps" — tired  of 
undarned  stockings  and  boarding-house  luxuries.  Whatever  you  do,  make 
your  diagnosis  skillfully :  there  are  certain,  well-known  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  wealth  of  the  lady.  Did  she  come  in  her  own  carriage,  or  in  a 
hack,  or  on  foot  ?     It  is  by  no  means  necessary  she  should  send  for  you, 
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remember,  even  if  wealthy  as  Croesus.  At  home  they  may  have  found 
her  out ;  besides,  if  you  are  single,  God  knows  what  she  may  be  after — 
possibly  to  give  you  her  carriage  and  horses.  Determine  all  this  like 
a  skillful  general,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  deport  yourself  in  the  court- 
in^  some  other  time. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  no  such  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  A  hearty  knock 
at  your  door,  is  followed  by  an  old  fellow  with  gills  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock, 
and  a  tremendous  breadth  of  prow,  like  a  Dutch  galliot.  He  waddles  up 
to  you  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  porpoise,  scans  your  slight  exterior  with 
an  ill-disguised  sneer,  turns  his  back  three-quarter-wise  towards  you,  and 
evidently  meditates  a  retreat,  thinking  the  while  "  you're  not  the  man  for  my 
money:  there  isn't  enough  of  ye" — vanity,  dear  reader;  he's  only  doing 
what  we  all  do ;  he's  judging  you  by  himself.  Work  him  skillfully  now, 
and  you'll  get  your  V  :  use  no  ceremony,  bat  growl  out  your  "  sit  down" — 
in  his  own  manner.  You'd  better  begin — "  Well !  what's  the  matter  with 
you  ?  You  look  as  though  you  could  eat  fish-hooks  or  sole  leather !" 
This  will  probably  make  him  look  at  you  with  a  little  more  respect.  You 
won't  go  wrong,  because  he  is  no  nervous  gentleman,  nor  has  he  any  com- 
plaint of  the  stomach ;  he  has  too  much  blood  in  him,  and  is  going  off  with 
apoplexy,  or  some  derangement  of  the  bladder ;  he  is  like  a  Croton  pipe 
with  too  much  head  on. 

After  you've  got  him  attentive,  be  patient,  and  explain  to  him  the  nature 
of  his  case.  He  will  understand  you  far  better  than  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  come  to  be  nattered.  Physic  he  must  have,  for  certain  :  it  won't  hurt 
him,  but  take  care  and  give  him  a  good  "  screed"  of  wholesome  truth :  tell 
him  how  a  steam-boiler  will  burst  if  you  keep  up  too  much  fire,  &c. 
Meanwhile  you  may  listen  with  your  ear  to  his  chest  for  any  abnormal 
sounds.  Question  him  about  his  hydraulics  and  prostate,  for  it  is  possible 
these  are  out  of  kelter.  You  needn't  come  the  stethoscope  over  him ;  he 
won't  bite  at  that ;  it's  too  much  like  a  cedar  stick,  such  as  he  used  to 
whittle  when  a  boy,  because  it  made  pretty  chips  :  and  be  quick  about 
your  auscultation ;  he  is  impatient,  and  going  to  Bull's  Head,  to  sell  sheep 
or  cattle.  Neither  you  nor  himself  occupy  much  of  his  thought :  he's 
thinking  of  his  pocket ;  in  the  matter  of  paying  your  fee,  you'll  soon  find 
out  his  attraction.  If  you  really  mean  to  be  useful  to  this  man,  or  indeed, 
to  any  chronic  case,  write  him  a  letter  of  advice  in  full ;  name  his  disease 
and  the  remedy,  and  let  him  show  it  to  the  devil,  if  he  pleases,  or  his  best 
representative  on  earth,  an  ignorant  and  cunning  doctor. 

Now  for  sport.  A  careful  step,  and  a  more  careful  hesitating  knock, 
and  there  enters,  a  bony,  slab-sided,  hollow-eyed,  lank-haired,  big-eared, 
close-shaved,  yellow-skinned,  six-foot  Yankee,  with  a  dirty  carpet  bag. 
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After  a  time,  he  sneakingly  announces  his  business,  as  a  traveling  promul- 
gator of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  Physiology  ;  or,  as  he  assures  you,  he  is 
"  lecterin  on  physical  education."  He  holds  "  a  diplomy"  from  some  col- 
lege too,  and  soon  lets  you  know,  if  you  don't  look  at  him  too  hard,  that 
he  considers  himself  "  some  pumpkins."  One  of  this  genus  asked  us,  not 
long  since,  to  write  him  a  course  of  "  lecters,"  and  assured  us  he  would 
give  as  high  for  "  right  nice  ones,"  as  $5  a-piece  :  he  "  guessed  about  five 
lecters,  of  two  hours  each,  would  be  about  the  thing."  In  short,  in  a  few 
minutes  we  should  have  received  "  the  order,"  but  a  new-comer  demanding 
our  attention,  we  were  obliged  to  forego  our  anticipated  diversion.  It  is  best 
never  to  ,offend  these  gentlemen ;  they  are  powerful  trumpeters,  and  will 
swear  you  can  raise  the  dead ;  their  testimony  is  full  as  valuable  as  the 
most  intellectual ;  nay,  more  so,  for  they  gain  a  hearing  of  multitudes,  and 
boast  of  an  intimacy  with  you,  even  if  you  have  kicked  them.  These  crea- 
tures can  buy  diplomas  cheap,  so  you  must  beware  of  calling  them  quacks  ; 
for  lawyers  of  the  same  kidney  are  plenty.  "  There  be  land-rats  and  water- 
rats  ;"  moreover,  they  all  belong  to  churches ;  and  thus  being  sure  of  the 
influence  of  "  their  pastors,"  they  find  ready  support  and  access  to  the  fire- 
sides of  a  certain  class  where  they  require  close  watching.  We  will  give  a 
few  specimens  in  a  future  number. 


Art.  LXXXVII. — Extraordinary  property  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Castor 
Oilplant  to  produce  Milk  in  the  Female  Breast,  with  cases  of  its  Success 
in  those  who  have  not  borne  children  for  years. 

Dr.  J.  0.  M< William,  F.R.S.,  R.N.,  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
remarkable  fact  ;  it  has  been  tried  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  of  London,  in 
several  cases,  and  found  positively  to  possess  this  wondrous  property ! 
Who  shall  say  what  specifics  we  may  not  have,  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  we  extract  from  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  : — "  While  engaged  in  an 
official  investigation  into  the  nature  and  history  of  a  yellow  fever  epidemic, 
prevailing  in  the  Cape  de  Verds,  during  the  year  1846,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  remedy  commonly  had  recourse  to  there,  and  in  the  other 
islands  of  the  group,  to  accelerate  and  increase  the  flow  of  milk  from 
the  breasts  of  child-bearing  women,  in  cases  where  it  was  tardy  in  appear- 
ing, or  deficient  in  quantity.  I  also  learnt  that,  on  occasions  of  emer- 
gency, this  remedy  could  be  applied  successfully  to  a  still  more  important 
use,  viz.,  to  produce  milk  in  the  breasts  of  women  who  were  not  child- 
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bearing,  or  who  even  have  not  given  birth  to,  or  suckled  a  child  for  many 
years."  After  stating  its  native  name  (Bofareira),  and  its  being  supposed 
to  be  of  two  varieties,  the  red  and  white,  both  of  which,  however,  prove 
to  be  the  Castor  Oil  Plant  of  our  gardens,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  its 
application  by  a  decoction  of  a  handful  of  the  leaves  in  six  or  eight  pints 
of  water,  and  bathing  the  breasts  at  short  intervals  for  three  days, — the 
leaves,  in  a  moist  state,  being  permitted  to  remain  on  the  breasts  during 
the  intervals  of  the  fomentations:  meanwhile  suction  is  frequently  used, 
either  by  a  child  or  otherwise.  A  plentiful  supply  of  milk  is  almost  in- 
variably the  consequence,  in  from  one  to  three  days  ;  often  in  "  a  few 
hours."  Exposure  to  cold  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  mode  of 
applying  it  to  those  who  have  borne  no  children,  is  hardly  suited  to 
our  pages  ; — all  intelligent  physicians,  however,  will  be  able  to  use  it  from 
the  directions ; — its  power,  as  an  emmenagogue,  is  as  closely  connected 
with  its  action  on  the  breasts,  as  the  organs  on  which  it  shows  its 
powers  are  intimate  in  their  sympathies.  It  is  quite  probable  it  will  prove 
to  be  equally  capable  of  arousing  the  child-bearing  powers  of  many 
who  are  now  barren.     We  give  a  few  cases  hy  way  of  illustration. 

"  Maria,  a  dark  mulatto  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  tall,  stout,, 
and  well  formed  ;  with  perfectly  regular  appearance  of  the  menses, 
the  mother  of  three  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  three  years  old, 
and  had  been  weaned  when  under  the  age  of  one  year,  was  brought 
before  me  by  Dr.  Almeda,  of  Boa  Vista,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  June,  1846.  She  stated  that  when  her  child  was  weaned,  every  trace 
of  milk  disappeared  from  her  breasts  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I 
could  detect  no  signs  of  pregnancy.  The  breasts  were  like  those  of  negro 
women  in  general  who  have  borne  children — pendulous  and  flabby.  No 
sign  of  milk  was  given  from  them  upon  careful  pressure  of  the  nipple." 
The  remedy  was  applied  as  directed,  and  on  the  fourth  day  milk  was  abund- 
antly supplied  to  a  child  placed  at  the  breast. 

"  The  son  of  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor  of  San  Nicolao,  a  remarkably 
hale  and  robust-looking  man,  was  wet-nursed  by  a  woman  who  gave  him 
milk  produced  by  the  Bofareira.  The  nurse,  in  this  instance,  had  borne 
two  children  in  early  life.  Her  husband  had  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of 
her  second  child ;  she  lived  in  a  state  of  virtuous  widowhood,  and  it  was 
many  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  she  so  generously  sub- 
mitted herself  to  the  Bofareira,  and  nursed  the  infant  in  question. 

"  Consul-General  Kendall,  of  the  Cape  de  Verds,  informs  me  that  a 
lady,  a  native  of  Boa  Vista,  now  residing  at  San  Antonio,  and  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  foreign  Consuls,  had  a  daughter  in  1843.  'Having  very  little 
milk,'    says    Consul    Rendall,    'she    caused    a    female    servant    to    be 
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prepared  with  the  Bofareira,  and  to  act  as  wet  nurse,  which  she  did  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  having  plenty  of  good  milk,  although  she  had  not 
had  a  child  for  ten  years  previously.  The  child  is  now  (March,  1847)  a 
healthy  one,  and  well  grown.  In  short,'  continues  Mr.  Rendall,  'women 
who  use  the  Bofareira,  are  in  two  or  three  days  in  order  to  nurse  the  child 
of  a  queen.'  " 

Then  follow  a  number  of  cases  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  of  London,  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  was  fully  sustained.  It  seems  to  be  equally 
efficacious  in  the  unmarried  ;  but  failed  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman 
who  was  childless.  We  shall  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  result 
of  some  experiments  we  are  now  making  with  another  agent. 


ST.   HELENA. 


Near  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  the  prisoner  often  rested  his  worn 
«eye  and  heart  on  the  image  of  his  infant  son,  the  King  op  Rome  ! 

That  precious  work,  in  marble,  and  by  Canova,  stood  at  the  foot  of 
.the  dyino*  bed,  from  whence  the  curtains  were  thrown  back,  to  relieve  the 
image  and  hallow  it  from  the  idols  and  objects  of  lesser  moment  around. 
We  say  '  lesser  moment,'  for  where  was  the  commonplace  ? 

Not  in  the  long,  low-ceiling'd  room,  with  its  look-out  to  the  deep  valley 
and  tall  mountain  peak — and  the  great  stretches  of  sea,  crested  by  sail, 
danced  about  and  feather-plumed  by  the  winds,  and  shone  upon  by  Sun, 
Moon  and  Star  !  and  even  more  variegate  by  darting,  wheeling,  plunging, 
preying  and  bathing  bird  :  oft-times,  the  grand  and  tantalizing  eagle  ! 

Not  in  the  furniture — the  nankin  hangings,  gracefully-formed  chairing, 
oval  mirrors,  and  colossal  vases  in  porcelain,  looming  up  in  the  deep  and 
shadowy  recesses — vases  of  costliest  fashioning,  and  painted  by  master 
hand,  with  cherished  portraits,  bold  foliage,  rare  nowerage,  remarkable 
landscape  and  grotesque  bordering  ! 

Nor  in  the  green  carpet  crossed  distantly  by  threads  of  gold — the 
thrown-by  medals  and  stars  of  honor — bold  etchings  of  the  battles  of  the 
Pyramids  and  Marengo  and  such — flowers  brought  by  the  peasant  girl — 
and  sabers,  cimetars  and  spears  all  rich  with  story,  with  association  ! 

Far  less,  in  the  scrolls  of  manuscript,  the  books  and  charts  of  war,  the 
old  gray  coat,  the  old  cocked  hat,  the  knee-deep  boots — and  Image  of 
Sweet  Josephine  !  that  pure  and  polished  work:  at  which  the  Emperor 
gazed  as  at  a  ghost — so  piercingly  !  Often  his  lips  would  move  :  yes, 
vjhisper  at  the  sculptured  stone !     '  Angel  of  light'  they  seemed  to  say, 
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'  who  stormed  with  bitterest  griefs  that  snowy  breast  ?  who  tumbled  from 
their  pillows  the  roses  of  thy  cheeks :  and  clouded  out  thy  highest  star,  to 
win  for  thee  a  wilderness  of  wo  ?'  yet  asks  that  broken  heart  to  wipe  these 
dying  lips !  Alas,  there's  no  response  *****  the  marble  smiles 
most  mournfully,  and  seems  almost  to  speak :  while  clouds  on  clouds  of  ghast- 
liness  sweep  o'er  the  prayer-in-vain !  The  storm  blows  up — the  night 
lamp  wanes  :  and  sends  about  the  walls  such  fearful,  nickering,  monster 
shapes  !  that  take  the  lightest  dance  and  leadenest  funeral  tread  around  that 
mystic  malstroem — Destiny.  Voices  drive  thro'  the  rattling  tempest ! 
1  Who,  next  to  Josephine,'  shout  they,  '  shall  mount  our  august  funeral 
pile  ?' 

Thus  Cancer,  faithful  to  its  breast, 
Did  often  gnaw  and  seldom  rest ! 

And  what  are  the  infant,  the  wife,  and  the  vase  :  the  mountain  cap  and 
stretch  of  sea :  but  tantalii  ?  and  so  the  eagle's  sportive  dive  from  preci- 
pice, and  arrowy  shoot  at  the  noon- day  sun !  Ah,  Liberty,  sweet  Liberty ! 
so  shut  from  thrones  :  so  perfect  to  the  bird ! 

But  the  morning  breaks — and  the  giant  dreamo 
'Tis  the  real  child,  'mid  its  happiest  scenes — 
Its  flowers  of  June  and  Christmas  Greens  ! 

The  hair  will  float  and  dance,  and  the  eyes  beam  as  the  diamonds  of 
Affection  !  unbroken  are  the  ovals,  harmonious  every  line :  yes,  to  that 
ancient  royal  one,  the  full  and  nobly-bowed  superior  lip — the  ancient  lip 
revivified  !  How  charming  is  this  image  :  yet,  how  much  of  it's  Canova  ! 
Vast  is  the  artist's  power !     Who'll  have  a  marble  and  enchanted  child  ? 

DEATH    STYLES. 

D'ENGHEIN  AND  BUONAPARTE. 


Pray  is  it  the  rose  beareth  the  thorn,  or  the  thorn  the  rose  ? 

the  duke: 

Yes,  I  must  die  ;  but  wait  till  day, 
Before  my  earthly  race  be  run — 
All  dread  will  then  be  set  at  bay, 
Be  perfumed  like  the  new-mown  hay, 
So  hopeful  is  the  Rising  Sun  ! 

Bring  pen  and  ink,  brief  now's  the  night ! 
Oh,  to  my  dear  ones  let  me  write ; 
My  heart's  so  big  with  care  for  them, 
They  seem  my  only  diadem, 
And  when  will  we  commune  again  ? 
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My  brain's  a  crowd !  tho'  bold  and  clear ; 
Youth,  Health,  and  Wealth  shall  wed  the  bier ! 
Not  for  myself  there's  born  a  tear — 
But  quick  !  the  pen  !  how  swift  time  flies 
As  Death  lifts  seal  so  near  my  eyes  ! 

Four  minutes — then  the  letter's  full, 
One  minute  more — that  pent-breath  lull — 
The  stand !  the  prayer !  the  trigger  pull ! 
How  now's  the  Sun  ?     '  Quite  near  its  rise : 
Scarce  half  an  hour  behind  Death's  prize  J' 

*  *  *  *  # 

THE   EMPEROR : 

Soon  after  came  the  angel,  Death, 
To  gently  take  the  gift  of  breath — 
Beguile  the  sting  with  "  holy  stone," 
And  fondest  look  of  King  of  Rome, 
And  opium  from  the  British  Throne ! 

'Twas  the  eve  of  a  wild  and  sunless  day, 
Cradled,  War's  chiefest  giant  lay, 
Wife,  child,  and  throne,  all  gone  astray — 
Whilst  Cancer,  faithful  to  its  breast, 
Did  often  gnaw  and  seldom  rest ! 

Fall  back  !  let's  hover  about  that  bed — 
See  the  giant's  child  !  but  a  marble  head ! 
How  it  ever  smiles !  and  the  giant  dreams 
'Tis  the  real  child  'mid  its  happiest  scenes — 
It's  Flowers  of  June  and  Christmas  Greens ! 

Now  armies  flit  up,  and  the  child's  a  mere  stone  I 
Proud  thunders  roll  by !  Pain's  heaviest  moan ! 
Tens  of  thousands  kiss  death  in  this  battle  alone  ! 
Still  the  giant  dreams  on  of  his  wile  and  his  glory, 
And  glittering  line  on  the  leaf  of  war's  story  ! 

Guardedly,  pleasantly,  dies  out  this  breath, 

As  the  giant  has  proven  the  jackal  to  Death— 

Lo  !  he  frowns  as  he  leaps  to  the  heart  of  the  battle — 

And  smiles  at  his  innocent's  merriest  prattle — 

Long:  after  the  life  has  become  the  mere  chattel. 


'W 


J.  V.  Stout. 
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Walnut  Tree  Leaves  :  a  cure  for  Scrofula  and  Consumption. 

In  the  March  number  of  this  journal  for  1849,  we  gave  an  article 
on  Scrofula  and  Consumption,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  natural 
mode  of  treatment  in  reference  to  its  prevention.  The  treatment  by  medi- 
cine was  but  slightly  alluded  to,  because  we  took  it  for  granted  that  every- 
thing of  any  value  was  before  the  intelligent  public,  and  all  physicians 
at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  were  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  Dr.  Negrier, 
of  Angers,  we  knew  had  published  two  memoirs  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
Walnut  Leaves,  but  we  were  not  then  aware  that  the  remedy  had  elicited 
much  attention  in  Europe  or  in  this  country ;  we  now  extract  an  article 
from  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  recommend  the 
trial  to  physicians  and  others.  There  is  little  use  in  being  governed  by  the 
quantities  directed  in  the  article,  as  it  is  presumable  the  remedy  is  used  as 
a  tonic  and  de  obstruent,  and  is  harmless  in  its  effect  on  the  system  ;  those 
who  wish  to  be  accurate,  may  look  in  the  Pharmocopeia  for  the  definition 
of  the  weights  : 

The  first  effect  of  the  preparation  of  walnut-tree  leaves  is  to  augment  ths 
activity  of  digestion  and  circulation ;  to  all  the  functions  they  impart  a  remark- 
able degree  of  energy.  A  natural  question  is,  whether  they  exert  any  special 
action  upon  the  lymphatic  system  %  The  facts  recorded  by  the  author  lead  him 
to  think  that  they  do.  Under  the  influence  of  their  use,  the  muscles  become 
more  firm,  the  skin  acquires  a  ruddy  tint,  and  speedily  parts  with  its  chlorotic 
paleness.  It  may  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  whether  the  walnut-tree  leaf  contains 
any  other  principle  than  tannin,  which  is,  doubtless,  not  foreign  to  the  tonic 
action  of  this  vegetable. 

As  to  comparison  between  this  and  other  received  methods  of  treatment,  the 
condition  in  which  most  of  the  patients  whose  cases  formed  subjects  of  clinical 
observation  were  found,  at  the  time  of  treatment,  sufficiently  proves,  he  main- 
tains, that  these  different  modes  of  management  possessed  no  efficacy,  when  re- 
course was  had  to  the  preparation  of  walnut-tree  leaves. 

The  preparations  employed  are  the  following : 

The  infusions  of  the  walnut-tree  leaves  are  made  by  placing  a  good  amount 
(pinch)  of  these  leaves,  cut,  into  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  boiling 
water.  This  infusion  is  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  with  the  syrup  to  be  presently 
noticed.  M.  Negrier  prescribed  from  two  to  three  cupfuls  of  this  infusion 
daily ;  and  as  many  as  five  may  be  given. 

The  decoction  of  the  leaves,  which  acts  advantageously  in  the  form  of  lotions, 
and  as  a  topical  application,  in  which  the  pledgets  for  dressing  the  sores  are 
immersed,  ought  to  be  more  strongly  charged  than  the  infusion.  M.  Negrier 
uses  a  small  handful  of  leaves  to  a  kilogramme  of  water,  and  boiling  is  conti- 
nued from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  This  preparation  is  also  very  useful  in  the 
form  of  baths  both  local  and  general.  Its  efficacy  is  particularly  remarkable 
when  used  by  injection  into  fistulous  passages.  The  extract  is  prepared  with 
the  walnut-tree  leaves,  by  the  method  of  displacement.  By  employing  the  dry 
leaves,  the  practitioner  has  in  his  power  the  means  of  renewing  this  prepara- 
tion, as  often  as  he  requires,  during  all  seasons ;  while,  by  using  recent  leaves, 
it  is  requisite  to  prepare  it  in  too  large  quantity,  and  it  is  liable  to   undergo 
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alteration.  The  syrup  of  the  leaves  of  walnut-tree  is  prepared  with  the  ex- 
tract by  mingling  forty  centigrammes  with  thirty  grammes  of  simple  syrup. 
By  this  means  the  practitioner  knows  what  are  the  doses  of  the  medicine  which 
he  employs.  The  syrup  may  also  be  prepared  with  the  green  leaves  ;  and  it  is 
then  more  aromatic  than  that  which  is  compounded  with  the  extract ;  but  it 
is  impossible  in  this  case  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  the  me- 
dicine which  the  patient  daily  takes.  To  young  children  he  gives  two  or  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  syrup  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  ordinary  dose 
for  adults  is  from  thirty-two  to  forty  grammes  ;  and  he  has  never  gone  beyond 
sixty-four  grammes. 

The  pills  of  the  extract  of  walnut-tree  leaves  are  each  twenty  centi- 
grammes of  extract,  rendered  consistent  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  powder 
of  the  leaves.  Of  these,  two  are  taken  daily ;  and  he  has  never  gone  bej^ond 
four  daily. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  useful  to  cause  friction  to  be  made 
upon  the  afflicted  region,  he  employed  an  ointment  composed  of  thirty  grammes 
of  extract  of  the  leaves,  forty  grammes  of  lard,  and  fifteen  centigrammes  of 
essential  oil  of  bergamot.  The  frictions  require  to  be  made  gently,  and  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  twice  daily. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  he  observes  in  conclusion,  that  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  the  salutary  effects  of  treatment  are  sometimes  slow  in 
appearing.  He  therefore  recommends  perseverance  :  and  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that,  if  in  the  hands  of  some  practitioners  the  preparations  of  walnut- 
tree  leaves  have  been  administered  without  efficacy,  the  reason  is,  that  either 
the  patient  or  the  physician  became  too  soon  tired  with  using  them.  It  is,  in 
short,  requisite  to  persevere,  wiien  it  is  remembered,  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  durable  cure,  the  physician  has  not  only  to  oppose  the  effects  of  the 
malady,  but  also  to  effect  a  thorough  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
dividual. 


Kousso :    An  Infallible  Remedy  for  Tape  Worm,  with  Oases. 

The  addition  to  our  list  of  specific  remedies  is  daily  becoming  richer, 
and  if  we  proceed  as  we  have  done  since  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  er- 
got, and  quinine,  in  another  century,  medicine  will  become  as  much  a  sci- 
ence as  surgery  is  now.  The  success  of  Kousso  for  tape  worm,  is  now  to 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  facts  of  our  age,  and  if  there  be  no  mistake  in 
the  galactagogue,  or  milk-producing  power  of  the  castor  oil  bean  leaves,  we 
reckon  two  new  remedies  in  one  year ;  either  of  which  is  worth  all  the 
theories  of  all  the  colleges,  for  one  hundred.  We  have  no  personal  expe- 
rience as  yet,  for  we  have  not  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  case,  the 
disease  being  more  uncommon  in  this  country  than  in  Abyssinia.  We 
extract  from  Braithwaite  : 

In  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  by  the 
late  lamented  traveler,  Sir  W.  C.  Harris,  the  following  mention  is  made  of  the 
("  Cossoo,1')  by  Dr.  Kirk,  who  was  a  member  of  the  embassy  : 

"Hagenia  Abyssinica,  ('  Cossoo,1)  affords,  in  a  cold  infusion  of  the  dried  flow-  • 
ers  and  capsules,  the  famous  drasticum  purgans  and  anthelminticum  of  the 
Abyssinians.     The  tree  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  appearance." 

In  Southern  Arabia,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  it 
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is  well  known,  and  considered  a  most  valuable  medicine.  In  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Abyssinia  it  is  universally  used  about  once  a  month,  the  trees  being  nu- 
merous, and  the  medicine  costing  hardly  anything.  At  Hurrur,  a  province  bor- 
dering on  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  it  is  well  known,  and  used ;  though  the  Somali 
tribes,  residing  to  the  eastward,  on  the  N.  E.  horn  of  Africa,  are  unacquainted 
with  its  virtues.  Bruce  mentions  that  no  Abyssinian  will  travel  without  it :  and 
I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Lieutenant  Cruttenden,  Assistant  Political  Agent  at 
Aden,  that  such  is  actually  the  case,  to  his  knowledge :  the  few  Abyssinians  who 
visit  the  port  of  Aden,  invariably  bring  with  them  a  supply.  The  dose  I  un- 
derstand to  be  a  small  handful  of  the  flowers  mixed  with  water,  in  which  some- 
times tamarinds  are  infused,  the  patient  while  under  its  effects,  keeping  far  aloof 
from  every  one.     Its  operation  is  speedy  and  most  effectual. 

In  a  country  like  Abyssinia,  where  almost  all,  if  not  the  entire  population, 
are  more  or  less  affected  with  tape-worm,  the  "kousso'1  is  a  special  blessing  of 
providence,  as  a  medicine  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  shepherd,  and  infalli- 
ble in  its  effects. 

Mr.  Coffin,  an  Englishman  for  many  years  naturalized  in  Abyssinia,  and  now 
a  chief  of  some  importance,  visited  Aden  a  few  years  ago,  and  whilst  staying 
with  my  friend  above  mentioned,  administered  a  dose  of  the  "  kousso"  with  the 
happiest  effect,  to  an  officer  of  H.  M.  17th  Regiment.  Mr.  Coffin  never  traveled 
without  a  supply  of  the  medicine,  and  even  during  his  stay  at  Eden,  took  it  reg- 
ularly himself,  and  administered  their  customary  doses  to  his  attendants  who 
had  accompanied  him. 

I  am  not  aware  if  the  officers  of  the  surveying  vessels  of  the  Indian  navy, 
when  employed  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  and  Nubia,  used  the  remedy  or  not. 
I  believe  they  did,  as  I  am  aware  that  many  of  them  suffered  greatly  from  tape- 
worm :  and  one  of  the  party,  although  eighteen  years  have  elapsed,  is  not  free 
from  the  disease  even  at  the  present  day. — Lancet,  Sept.  17th,  1850,  p.  305. 

By  Dr.  Inglis,  Halifax. — [As  this  is  the  first  time  kousso  has  been  tried  in  the 
provinces,  the  following  case  may  not  be  without  interest.] 

July  18,  1850. — Elizabeth  Smith,  aged  56,  residing  at  No.  2  Carrier  street, 
Halifax,  states,  that  some  years  previous  to  1840,  she  had  suffered  from  indiges- 
tion, as  evinced  by  the  usual  symptoms  :  that  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  the 
pain  and  uneasiness,  from  being  general,  became  more  fixed  in  the  umbilical  re- 
gion, accompanied  by  a  constant  aching  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  a 
frequent  sense  of  extreme  faintness.  That  in  March,  1840,  she  had  taken  a 
largely  diluted  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  which  operating  violently,  brought  off  in 
the  evacuation  a  portion  of  tape-worm  fifteen  yards  in  length.  After  this  there 
was  a  temporary  cessation  of  pain,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  five 
yards  more  of  the  worm,  unexpectedly,  and  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  were 
ejected.  From  that  time,  till  within  the  last  two  years,  portions  of  taenia,  va- 
rying from  half  a  yard  to  seven  yards  in  length,  were  expelled,  either  by  the 
use  of  remedies  or  by  voluntary  effort.  That  the  more  acute  symptoms  have, 
within  the  last  two  years,  gradually  diminished,  but  that  there  has  been  the  al- 
most daily  voidance  of  from  sixty  to  twenty  detached  links  of  tsenia,  generally 
in  the  evacuations,  but  that  not  unfrequently  portions  protruded  themselves,  even 
when  she  had  been  passive  or  in  a  state  of  rest.  The  appetite  has  been  capri- 
cious, never  ravenous :  and  the  bowels  throughout  have  been  regular,  although 
rather  inclining  towards  relaxation.  The  usual  remedies  have  been  adminis- 
tered, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  still  there 
continues  the  daily  discharge  of  portions  of  the  worm,  some  of  which  have  this 
day  been  examined  by  myself  and  my  friend  Mr.  Bramley,  with  whom  was  last 
intrusted  the  treatment  of  the  case.  The  several  portions  of  the  tsenia,  when 
voided,  have  hitherto  been  alive. 

July  19. — The  dose  of  kousso  having  been  infused  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
twelve  ounces  of  hot  water,  was  taken  at  three  separate  draughts,  an  interval  of 
live  minutes  elapsing  between  each,  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock,  A.M.  The 
patient  having  taken  the  kousso  as  directed  (fasting),  a  slight  degree  of  nausea 
was  induced,  which,  however,  was  soon  relieved  by  a  cup  of  weak  tea.  without 
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either  sugar  or  milk,  and  a  little  toast.  Slight  griping  pains  were  felt  in  the 
bowels  at  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock ;  and  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  there  was 
a  free,  liquid,  and  dark  evacuation,  in  which  floated  many  detached  portions  of 
taenia.  At  ten  o'clock,  another  large,  dark,  liquid  motion  brought  with  it  the 
entire  remaining  portion  of  the  taenia,  the  head  and  neck  separated  from  the 
body,  and  the  body,  six  yards  in  length,  divided  into  equal  lengths.  Neither 
portion  evinced  any  symptom  of  life,  as  the  segments  previously  voided  had 
done.  A  seidlitz  draught  was  ordered  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  lavement  of  hot 
water  to  be  used  before  going  to  bed. 

July  20. — The  bowels  were  frequently  moved  yesterday  after  the  seidlitz- 
water,  and  the  lavement  was  only  retained  about  five  minutes.  The  patient  ex- 
presses herself  this  morning  as  perfectly  free  from  pain  :  the  bowels  Wve  bsen 
freely  evacuated,  but  not  the  slightest  trace  of  taenia  could  be  discovered  in  *ny 
of  the  discharges  since  the  voidance  of  the  entire  worm  at  ten  o'clock  yesterday 
morning. 
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Salander  and  the  Dragon;  an  allegory  of  185  pages.  By  the  Rev. 
Frederic  William  Shelton,  M.A.  One  of  the  most  delightful  things  in  our 
language  ;  beautifully  sustained  throughout,  with  playful  humor,  varied  and 
familiar  illustrations,  and  great  moral  power.  We  read  it  through  without 
stopping  ;  a  thing  we  have  not  done  for  twenty  years. 

History  of  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States.  By  N.  S.  Davis, 
M.D.  Dr.  Davis  is  well  known  for  his  praiseworthy  and  powerful  efforts 
to  effect  medical  reform.  His  book  does  great  credit  to  his  learning  and 
enthusiasm.  Some  contemptible  Academico-Medical  Trades  Unionists  in 
this  city,  have  tried  to  cover  it  up  with  a  wet  blanket ;  but  Dr.  D.  carries  an 
intellectual  battle-ax  that  is  more  than  a  match  for  their  pop-guns. 

Parnassus  in  Pillory  ;  a  satire  of  95  pages,  in  verse.  Crab  apples  and 
verjuice!  what  a  smoother!  If  some  of  our  self- crucifying  litterateurs 
don't  hang  themselves,  it  will  be  because  they  are  too  poor  to  buy  a  rope. 

Braithvjaite' 's  Retrospect,  Part  22 — 320  pages  octavo.  If  anyone  wants 
to  know  what  progress  true  medical  and  surgical  science  is  making  in  spite 
of  quackery,  let  him  read  this  great  work,  and  it  will  make  him  feel  the 
power  of  the  age  he  lives  in.     Daniel  Adee,  proprietor,  107  Fulton  street. 

Statistics  of  Amjmtations,  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  By 
George  Hay  ward,  M.D.,  one  of  the  surgeons.  A  most  instructive  and  useful 
guide,  by  an  accomplished  and  faithful  surgeon.    All  should  study  it. 

American  Journal  of  Insanity.  Utica.  An  excellent  work,  and  filled 
with  matter  for  profound  thought.  What  a  glorious  occupation ;  to  recall 
the  heavenly  power  of  reason !  We  are  proud  of  our  State  when  we  think 
of  its  magnificent  care  of  the  insane. 

Success  in  the  Medical  Profession.     An  introductory  lecture,  by  John 
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Ware,  M.D.     Boston.     Filled  with  true  and  noble  sentiments,  from  a  mind 
no  stranger  to  them. 

Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  March.  Edited  by  Richard 
Howard,  M.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  An  excellent  journal,  which  we  always 
peruse  with  pleasure.  Dr.  Howard  fills  the  place  of  Dr.  Smith  with  much 
credit  to  himself.  We  hope  he  will  return  from  Europe,  richly  freighted 
with  useful  matter  for  its  future  pages. 

New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  Edward  Parker,  M.D. 
Carefully  and  beautifully  printed  on  good  paper,  and  well  edited. 

New  York  Register  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  for  March.  Good  !  A 
decided  improvement.  We  fear  for  our  prognosis.  That  grand  old  fami- 
liar face  of  John  W.  Francis,  our  venerated  preceptor,  so  excellently  well 
done  :  it  speaks  to  you.  Query — How  large  a  sheet  would  the  editor  have 
to  procure,  if  he  gave  as  faithful  a  representation  of  the  Doctor's  heart  ? 
The  Register  also  contains  the  eminently  practical  lectures  of  Dr.  Mott,  in 
the  Crosby  street  College. 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Health  and  Happiness.  By  Joel  H.  Ross,  M.D. 
Pages  300.  If  there  be  not  good  sound  practical  popular  knowledge  in 
this  book,  write  us  down  Donkey.  But  why  did  Dr.  Ross  allow  any  one 
but  himself  to  publish  it  ?     Reputation  he  will  get,  but  no  money. 

New  York  Medical  Gazette.  Edited  by  David  M.  Reese,  M.D.  LL.D., 
155  Broadway,  left  hand  side  as  you  go  up.  Dear  Dr.,  we  fear  you  don't 
have  the  bivalve  in  perfection  up  your  way.  You  should  come  down  town 
occasionally — at  least  a  week  before  you  begin  to  write. 


We  understand  that  typhus  fever  prevails  in  the  hospital  on  Staten 
Island  to  a  fearful  extent.  At  one  period  during  the  last  month  no  less 
than  1260  patients  were  crowded  into  those  miserable  accommodations 
(many  of  them  in  old  lofts  not  more  than  seven  feet  between  floor  and 
ceiling),  where  the  last  cholera  was  prepared  for  us ;  nearly  half  of  them 
had  typhus  or  ship -fever  !  Two  physicians  have  died  in  one  year,  viz. 
Drs.  Taft  and  Cameron. 

Summer  is  approaching  and  emigration  increasing.  Who  has  charge  of 
those  hospitals?  Nearly  $10,000,  including  perquisites,  is  paid  to  Dr. 
Campbell  Stewart  for  their  supervision  !  Can  he  be  competent  ?  What  a 
frightful  mortality  may  we  expect  during  the  summer  !  Our  commissioners 
of  health  and  emigration  cannot  be  attending  to  their  duties.  The  accom- 
modations are  by  no  means  sufficient  either  on  Staten  or  Ward's  Island. 
When,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  shall  these  great  humanitary  offices  cease 
to  be  used  as  political  rewards  ? 
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EATING  TACKS :  ADVICE  TO  THE  BRETHREN. 

A  number  of  the  brethren,  whose  sketches  adorn  our  portrait  gallery,  have 
chafed  themselves  into  an  uncomfortable  state,  and  one  or  two  of  them  talk 
very  harshly  about  our  innocent  badinage  ;  they  threaten  direful  things.  Now, 
dearly  beloved,  don't  be  naughty,  and  we'll  tell  you  a  funny  story.  A  young 
gentleman  who  lived  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells,  and  obstinately  persisted  in 
reversing  the  position  of  the  W  and  V  of  his  vernacular,  was  indebted  for  his 
existence  to  a  fond  parent  who  sold  bodkins,  needles,  tacks,  and  such  like 
hard-hearted  haberdashery,  in  Cripplegate,  over  the  water.  His  frequent 
demands  for  a  shilling  to  buy  knick-knacks,  were  finally  met  by  paternal 
expostulation  on  his  extravagance,  representations  of  poverty,  family  ex- 
penses, &c,  &c,  always  ending,  however,  in  the  bestowal  of  the  desired 
coin.  The  exactions  finally  became  so  frequent,  that  a  flat  refusal  followed. 
The  dutiful  son,  knowing  from  long  observation  the  paternal  weakness, 
threatened  suicide,  and  that  in  a  most  novel  and  convenient  manner.  Rush- 
ing to  the  shelf  where  the  tacks  were  kept,  he  would  tear  open  a  paper,  fill  his 
mouth,  and  amidst  frantic  gesticulations  and  grimaces,  threaten  to  swallow 
them.     Of  course  the  paternal  heart  relented,  and  the  shilling  was  won. 

After  a  few  years,  during  which  the  filial  threat,  "  I'll  eat  tacks,  I  vill ;  I'll 
svaller  'em,"  always  procured  the  desired  end,  the  tender  passion  asserted  its 
power  over  our  hero's  heart,  and  he  led  to  the  altar,  though  much  his  senior,  the 
fair  Catherine,  his  doting  parent's  maid  of  all  work. 

Now,  Catherine  was  a  Scotch  lassie,  and  canny.  She  well  knew  the  result  of 
her  master's  economy,  and  that  the  frequent  shillings  had  not  seriously  impaired 
the  hoard.  The  pair  were  still  to  reside  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  to  be  in- 
debted to  the  kind  heart  of  its  owner  for  the  comforts.  Billy,  however,  being 
now  a  married  man,  his  spouse  undertook  to  appease  his  wrath  when  the  usual 
exactions  were  made.  These  however  became  heavier,  and  more  frequent ; 
crowns,  and  even  pounds,  were  demanded.  With  many  tears,  on  the  part  of 
father  and  son,  the  drawer  was  locked,  and  the  father  retired  to  his  chamber. 
The  tacks  were  duly  mouthed,  but  not  swallowed :  Catherine  was  disgusted. 
The  keys  of  the  drawer  were  now  placed  in  her  custody,  and  with  tearless  eyes 
and  folded  arms  (and  they  were  no  trifles)  she  resisted  all  her  lord's  cries  and 
kisses,  tack  mouthings  and  other  importunities.  One  day,  however,  they  were 
carried  to  an  alarming  extent ;  the  fond  father  came  forth  from  his  sorrowing 
retreat,  and  begged  the  wife  with  tears,  to  yield.  But  Catherine  was  determined 
to  cure  her  manly  spouse ;  curling  her  pretty  lip  into  an  icy  sneer,  she  pro- 
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duced  a  saucer  of  ten-penny  nails,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  probably 
find  them  quite  as  digestible  as  tacks.  Dear  brethren,  you  had  better  get  on 
with  the  tacks ;  for  we  hardly  know  what  kind  of  shot  remains  in  our  locker. 


ICHTHIO  JECORO  PLASTY.    ASTONISHING  DISCOVERY. 

The  nineteenth  century  seems  destined  to  eclipse  in  scientific  discovery  all 
that  has  gone  before  it.  Scarcely  has  one  wonder  had  time  to  subside  into 
reality,  before  another  breaks  upon  the  startled  ear,  and  our  eyes  are  dazzled 
and  our  brain  made  dizzy  with  its  successor.  We  have  been  led  to  these  reflec- 
tions by  the  knowledge  hitherto  only  imparted  to  a  few,  though  suspected  by 
many,  from  the  great  enterprise  of  a  commercial  drug  house  in  this  city,  in  sup- 
plying the  market  with  a  vast  amount  of  an  article  of  the  greatest  value  to  suf- 
fering humanity,  and  which  it  was  supposed  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  demand.  We  allude  to  cod- liver  oil.  A  method  has  been 
discovered,  whereby  an  article  containing  all  the  virtues  of  that  derived  from  the 
liver  of  the  real  cod,  can  be  furnished  in  any  quantity.  The  enterprising  and 
philanthropic  gentlemen  who  have  procured  us  this  blessing,  were  incited  to 
their  humanitary  efforts,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  great  amount  of  the  spurious 
article  with  which  the  market  was  inundated,  as  soon  as  the  value  of  the 
genuine  oil  was  known. 

Thoroughly  convinced  of  its  unspeakable  value,  and  burning  with  a  noble  de- 
termination to  check  the  heartless  imposition,  they  immediately  dispatched  the 
most  scientific  member  of  their  firm  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  they 
were  confident  of  procuring  an  ample  supply,  as  that  is  known  to  be  a  natural 
resort  of  the  fish.  His  mission  was  successful  in  filling  the  earlier  orders,  but 
the  supply  threatened  to  fail.  His  active  mind  soon  suggested  a  remedy,  which, 
thank  Heaven,  has  been  found  successful.  Reasoning  from  analogy  on  the  won- 
derful triumph  of  plastic  surgery,  and  vaccination,  it  was  determined  to  engraft, 
after  the  manner  of  the  various  plastic  operations  performed  on  the  human  body, 
the  entire  hepatic  region  of  the  healthy  cod,  upon  the  corresponding  region 
of  some  larger  fish,  whereby  the  liver  might  be  saturated  with  its  virtues,  so  as 
to  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  oil,  possessing  the  almost  magic  power  of  the 
Oleum  Jecoris  Aselli. 

The  theory,  though  extraordinary,  was  in  accordance  with  known  facts  :  but 
the  difficulty  attending  the  realization  of  the  project,  with  the  great  expense  and 
inevitable  ridicule  attendant  upon  a  failure,  could  only  be  overcome  by  the  most 
disinterested  philanthropy,  indefatigable  industry,  and  genius.  This  rare  com- 
bination of  qualities,  has  been  found  in  the  gentleman  whose  modesty  shrinks 
from  the  praise  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled,  and  which  he  will  undoubtedly 
•receive  from  future  generations  :  thousands  yet  unborn  will  bless  his  name. 

No  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  taking  the  small  black  whale  (the  physeter 
niger  of  naturalists),  nor  any  in  performing,  by  the  aid  of  the  interrupted  suture, 
the  very  simple  operation.  The  only  real  and  apparently  insuperable  obstacle,  was 
found  in  taking  the  fish  without  injury,  and  detaining  them  in  a  state  of  health,  in 
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an  inclosure  sufficiently  moderate  in  extent  to  admit  of  their  feeding  and  recap- 
ture,  when  the  process  of  union  and  the  impregnation  of  the  liver  were  com- 
pleted. This  was  finally  accomplished  in  a  manner  beautifully  simple  and  effec- 
tive. An  estuary,  or  narrow  bay,  extending  several  acres  into  the  land,  was  se- 
curely staked  off  at  its  mouth,  all  but  a  narrow  opening :  this  was  furnished 
with  double  flood-gates,  similar  to  the  locks  of  a  canal.  Through  this  the  small 
whales  are  driven  with  powerful  seines  by  the  fishermen,  who  are  constantly  on 
the  watch.  They  come  in  considerable  numbers  to  feed  upon  the  herrings  and 
other  small  fish,  that  seek  their  food  in  immense  shoals  along  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland. The  same  method  is  adopted  in  supplying  the  whales  with  these  fish 
as  food,  whenever  required,  and  in  drawing  them  upon  the  beach  of  the  bay  it- 
self, for  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

The  largest  specimens  of  cod  are  chosen  for  this  purpose ;  these  are  taken  by 
the  hook  and  line,  on  reefs  in  the  deeper'  water.  Frequently  as  many  as  a  dozen 
whales  at  a  time  have  been  undergoing  this  extraordinary  process  within  the  in- 
closure. The  cod  completely  assimilates  with  its  huge  foster  parent,  and  both 
are  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  health  at  the  end  of  a  month  •  when  experience 
has  proved  the  liver  of  the  larger  fish  to  be  highly  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  cod.  Chemical  tests  detect  the  iodine,  bromine,  and  all  the  other  essential 
salts,  the  oil  being,  moreover,  of  high  specific  gravity. 

Thus  has  science  completely  triumphed  over  this  apparently  insuperable  obsta- 
cle, and  another  imperishable  leaf  been  added  to  the  volume  of  humanity,  and 
sound  inductive  physiology. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  require  the  remedy,  will  now  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  obtaining  the  "  genuine  article,"  from  the  gentlemen  who  are 
evidently  governed  by  such  enlarged  views  of  science,  and  a  humanitary  prin- 
ciple so  noble. 


GREAT  PHILANTHROPIC  ENTERPRISE. 

A  celebrated  tonsorial  (shaving)  firm  in  this  city,  whose  feelings  have  been 
severely  lacerated  by  the  frequent  impositions  of  their  brethren,  in  selling  a  spu- 
rious article  alleged  to  be  the  genuine  axungia  ursi  or  bear's  grease,  whereas  it 
is  known  to  be  nothing  but  axungia  porcince  or  hog's  fat,  fired  with  a  noble  de- 
termination to  procure  an  article  of  the  very  best  quality,  have  sent  one  of  the 
most  scientific  members  of  their  firm  to  California,  with  ample  funds  to  secure 
aid  in  capturing  that  formidable  monster,  the  ursus  horribilis  or  grizzly  bear,  in 
any  numbers  that  may  be  required  to  supply  their  numerous  customers  with 
genuine  bear's  oil. 

Reasoning  from  the  well-known  doctrine  of  the  immortal  Hahnemann,  "  similia 
similibus  curantur"  they  concluded  that  the  fat  of  the  ursus  horribilis  of  natur- 
alists, or  the  grizzly  bear  of  our  newly  acquired  auriferous  territory,  as  a  stimu- 
lus for  the  growth  of  hair,  would  prove  of  far  greater  value,  as  that  animal  is 
well  known  to  be  clothed  with  a  formidable  capillary  growth,  and  that  the 
glands  which  produce  it,  originate  in  the  cuticle  directly  over  the  thickest  layer 
of  fat.    Their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  complete  success ;  as  the  frequent 
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accounts  of  the  terrific  fights  with  that  formidable  monster,  and  the  vigorous 
growth  from  even  juvenile  chins  in  Broadway,  will  satisfy  the  most  incredulous. 

The  following  modest  card  of  this  enterprising  firm,  it  is  hoped  will  receive 
immediate  attention  by  all  the  young  gentlemen  desirous  of  sporting  their 
manly  honors : — 

"  Being  now  in  receipt  of  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  bear's  oil,  from  our  Mr. 
Swizzle-em,  in  California,  which  is  extracted  under  his  own  nose  from  the  fat  of 
the  ursus  horribilis  or  -grizzly  bear,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your  orders. 
Our  signature  is  over  the  cork.  Shaveall,  Swizzle-em  &  Co." 

"N.B. — We  publish  the  following  in  order  to  expose  a  Boston  firm,  who  allege 
that  they  have  an  agency  in  California,  and  have  got  up  a  bottle  similar  in  all 
respects  to  ours.     We  warn  the  public  to  look  for  our  signature  over  the  cork. 

"  Personally  appeared  before  me,  M.  Monargas,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  San  Francisco,  George  Swizzle-em,  Esq.,  having  lost  his  left  leg  and  right  hand, 
in  an  encounter  with  a  grizzly  bear,  whilst  endeavoring  to  take  the  same  for  the 
use  of  Shaveall,  Swizzle-em  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  all  of  which  he  made  oath, 
this  13th  day  of  December,  1850.  M.  Monargas." 


THE  HIGH  POTENCY  DISCOURSE. 

The  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  before  the  Hahnemann  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, by  Samuel  R.  Kirby,  M.D.,  President :  from  the  author.  Our  kindest 
acknowledgments  to  Dr.  K.  for  this  high  intellectual  treat.  We  never  under- 
stood homoeopathy  any  more  than  we  did  allopathy ;  true,  we  never  tried  very 
hard,  not  being  being  very  fond  of  clams,  nor  intellectual  gormandising ;  but 
we  always  had  an  affection  for  homoeopathy,  particularly  when  we  come  to  make 
our  Soda  Powders. 

The  Esquimaux  Indians,  who  were  exhibited  here  some  years  ago,  became 
the  subject  of  litigation  in  reference  to  their  having  been  stolen.  Being  asked 
by  the  judge,  "whether  they  liked  their  keeper  1"  they  answered,  "yes;  no." 
They  spoke  very  good  English,  and  well  knew  the  meaning  of  the  question, 
and  the  absurdity  of  their  answer ;  they  had  their  cue,  and  it  answered  their 
purpose.  Some  parts  of  Dr.  Kirby's  address  induce  us  to  believe  he's  playing 
Esquimaux ;  but  then,  again,  much  of  it  appears  so  like  the  Doctor,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  it  purely  natural  and  unsophisticated.  We  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts by  way  of  specimens  of  its  intellectual  power,  punctuation,  and  the 
benevolent  and  accommodating  spirit  of  homoeopathy : 

"  Little  or  no  value  is  fixed  (J)  to  the  testimony  of  physicians  as  '  skilled'  wit- 
nesses, for  the  reason  :  facts  and  theories  are  so  mingled,  &c,  &c."  [Clear  as 
mud :  by  the  way,  it  is  conveniently  "  fixed"  by  Hahnemann,  that  homoeopathy  has 
but  one  theory,  and  as  many  "  facts"  (God  save  the  mark ;  we  suppose  these 
facts  are  remedies)  as  you  please.  This  saves  trouble  and  oysters,  or  clams,  to 
some  of  its  practitioners.  We  take  occasion  here  to  say,  that  there  is  a  pro- 
foundly philosophical  meaning  in  our  frequent  reference  to  clams  and 
oysters;  they  are  known  by  all  educated  physicians,  to  contain  much  phos- 
phorus :  as  that  substance  abounds  in  the  brain,  and  physiologists  admit  that 
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there  can  be  no  thought  without  actual  consumption  of  substance,  the  supply, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen,  should  equal  the  demand.  The  brilliancy  of  this  dis- 
course of  Dr.  Kirby's,  shows  beyond  question,  an  enormous  consumption  of  clams. 
The  thanks  of  the  profession  are  due  to  Dr.  K.  for  the  invaluable  discovery  of 
the  therapeutic  property  of  the  classic  production  of  Coney  Island.  We  have 
no  personal  experience  as  yet,  our  powers  of  digestion  being  inadequate :  we  are 
still  engaged  on  the  Shrewsburys. — Ed.] 

To  resume  our  quotations  :  "  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  the  sick  should  not  be  undertaken  except  upon  clear  and  well- 
established  laws  of  nature,  which  was  not  the  case  previously  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  homoeopathy.  A  system  of  medicine  which  claims  to  prevent  premature 
deaths  [to  cure  people  ? — eh  !  Dr.  ?]  to  detect  malpractice,  [felix,  ter  felix  qui 
potuit],  and  to  render  medical  testimony  useful  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
law,  [as  how,  Dr.  V\,  should  receive  the  most  thorough  investigation."  [If  it 
would  only  fry  clams,  the  system  would  be  complete. — Ed.]  Now  comes  the  be- 
nevolence :  we  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it ;  it  looks  a  little  like  Federal 
Vanderburgh,  and  then  it  looks  like  those  sermons  Dr.  K.  used  to  preach  o'hot 
afternoons  at  the  House  of  Refuge  some  twenty  years  ago.  "  To  my  mind,  it  is 
a  proper  and  solemn  duty,  to  meet  physicians  in  consultation  of  whatever  school, 
whenever  requested  so  to  do.  In  this  I  cannot  admit  of  an  exception."  [The 
Dr.  evidently  keeps  a  bright  look-out  for  the  fees ;  "  the  smallest  favors  thank- 
fully received."]  "  Even  if  there  be  those  amongst  us,  who  at  times  go  quite 
over  to  allopathic  practice,  still  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  denounce  such  prac- 
titioners as  no  homoeopathists."  [That's  either  Esquimaux  or  Federal  Vander- 
burgh )  no  it  isn't :  it's  pure  Kirby.]  "  Clairvoyants  and  rapping  spirits  are 
inquired  of  with  religious  reverence  about  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  I  believe,  in 
some  parts  of  this  State,  some  simple  souls  profess,  through  these  noisy  spirits, 
to  consult  Hahnemann  on  the  treatment  of  their  patients."  [The  Doctor  means 
'  in  some  parts  of  this  city ;'  he's  rather  close  on  the  heels  of  the  High  Priest  of 
Homoeopathy ;  see  our  Snobs  •  but  we  doubt  if  he  thinks  'em  quite  so  simple  as 
he  says.]  "I  go  further:  I  would  invite  our  allopathic  colleagues  (?)  to  join 
with  us,"  &c.  [Look  in  the  Dictionary,  dear  Dr. ;  you  shouldn't  eat  so  many 
fried  clams  and  molasses  o'nights,  with  your  "  colleagues."  Take  Shrews- 
bury's ;  take  'em  raw :  there's  more  phosphorus  in  'em  •  'twill  help  the 
thinking  faculty.] 


DIPLOMAS  ;  CHEAP. 

We  expect  to  be  awakened  some  morning  by  the  cry  of  Diplomas,  after  the 
manner  of  the  fish  and  oyster  men :  "  Here  they  go,  cheap,"  "just  man-a- 
facter'd,"  "  cheap  enough  at  half  the  money,"  "  city  made  ;  here  they  go.'1 
That  "  distinguished  oculist"  has  just  got  one ;  so  has  the  Fire  King,  only  his  was 
of  a  better  quality,  and  quite  as  well  deserved.  Has  the  Clairvoyant  Astrologer 
got  any  more  of  'em  ?  "  whar's  that  college  ?"  Monroe  Edwards  had  one,  and 
Counselor  Niles  has  just  graduated.  The  Sing  Sing  College  will  soon  be  con- 
ferring their  "  ad  eundems"  on  some  of  these  worthies ;  if  they  don't  it  will  not 
be  for  want  of  merit.     We  can  recommend  an  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
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THE  CURABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

A  man  who  rejoices  in  the  title  of  "  fellow"  (?)  of  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
and  who  "  treats  consumption  for  a  livin,"  has  sent  us  the  following  case  in  a 
little  book  of  wonders  that  he  is  distributing  all  over  creation.  We  recommend 
the  Broadway  consumption  man.  and  Old  Br.  Jacob  Townsend.  and  "  our 
Mr.  Clark,1'  to  buy  him  up  without  delay  ;  he's  dangerous  to  the  "  genuine 

Oleum   Jecoris."     He  says,  "  I   will  also  mention  the  case  of ;  severe 

cough,  hurried  breathing;"  "losing  weight  rapidly;"  -respiratory  mur- 
mur deficient;"  "galloping  consumption,"  &c,  &c,  characterized  his  case. 
"  I  truncated  his  uvula  and  made  some  argentine  applications  to  his  throat," 
&c.  "In  the  following  August  he  could  lift  a  barrel  of  flour  at  arm's  length !" 
Now,  if  the  Dr.  had  told  us  he  trunk-ated.  the  argentine,  and  the  undertaker 
trunk-sited  the  patient,  we  would  believe  him  if  he  made  his  next  patient  lift  a 
hogshead  of  molasses. 


CEREBRAL  LITHOTRITY. 

Wonders  upon  wonders !  No  sooner  had  we  chronicled  the  astonishing  ope- 
ration of  Ichthio  Plasty,  than  we  are  astounded  with  another  of  almost  equal 
novelty  and  importance.  Though  unsuccessful  in  its  desired  result,  the  opera- 
tion we  now  detail  shows  forth  the  heroism  and  enterprise  of  the  afflicted  gen- 
tleman in  an  extraordinary  light,  for  it  was  attempted  upon  himself!  Our 
readers  may  remember  the  remarks  in  our  last  on  a  case  of  Lithomania  in  a 
professional  gentleman  attached  to  one  of  our  medical  colleges :  the  reason  of 
its  persistence  is  now  too  evident.  It  was  caused  by  a  stony  concretion  within 
the  brain  !  A  great  many  efforts  were  made  by  the  heroic  patient  to  drill  the 
concretion  through  the  optic  and  auditory  foramina,  but  the  passage  between 
those  openings  and  the  brain  being  unfortunately  closed,  he  has  been 
constrained  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  his  chair.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  more  skillful  diagnosis,  by  some  of  the  European  brethren,  will  succeed 
in  detecting  its  position,  for  this  seems  the  only  hindrance  to  its  abstraction. 
Trephining  is,  we  fear,  the  only  remedy. 


"Dr.  Cox,  having  resigned  his  professorship  at  the  request  of  the  students,  Dr. 
Carnochan  will  finish  the  course.  The  Doctor  shortly  sails  for  Europe,  'for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.'  " — New  York  Tribune. 


SEMI-LUNAR  FARDELS. 

"Who  would  Fardels  bear?"  Our  excellent  preceptors,  Drs.  Mott  and 
Francis,  have  received  the  degrees  of  LL.D.  So  has  David  Meredith  Reese,  see 
his  journal,  front  page,  at  the  top.  When  General  Jackson  received  the  same 
foolish  compliment,  his  only  reply  was,  "  Poh  !  poh !" 
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OBITUARY. 

With  much  sorrow  we  are  called  upon  to  announce  the  death  of  three  well- 
known  members  of  the  profession,  all  brothers. 

Proto-Koino  Miasma,  with  his  brothers  Ideo,  and  Deuto,  are  no  more.  They 
expired  on  the  first  of  November,  after  a  long  illness,  the  result  of  constitutional 
feebleness,  and  were  privately  interred  from  the  College  in  Crosby  street,  their 
aged  father  being  chief  mourner ;  for  notwithstanding  their  own  advanced  age,  the 
venerable  parent  survives.  They  were  accustomed  to  attend  his  lectures  in 
Crosby  street,  and  were  noted  for  the  profound  gravity  and  attention  they  paid 
him.  The  death  of  the  senior  brother,  however,  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
their  fraternal  feelings,  that  they  all  expired  on  the  same  day !  The  father  still 
maintains  his  noted  vigor  of  intellect,  and  bids  fair  to  outlive  not  only  his  chil- 
dren, but  many  of  his  grandchildren.  It  is  a  remarkable  truth,  that  neither  in- 
tellectual nor  constitutional  vigor,  are  often  transmitted  in  a  direct  line ;  the 
parent  of  the  deceased,  enjoying  these  blessings  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

We  have  learned  with  sincere  grief,  that  some  critical  remarks  of  our  own,  on 
the  constitutional  feebleness  of  the  brothers,  were  the  evident  cause  of  their 
death.  This  would  distress  us  exceedingly  could  we  believe  it:  we  are  confident 
that  the  great  skill  and  earnest  endeavor  of  the  fond  father,  to  fan  the  feeble 
flame  of  life  in  his  declining  offspring,  could  only  have  proved  abortive,  from  in- 
herent constitutional  debility.  The  devoted  father  will,  we  hope,  permit  us  to 
aingle  our  tears  with  those  of  his  sympathizing  colleagues. 


THE  BALANCE  WHEEL  AND  HIS  FILE. 

Our  friend,  David  M.  Reese,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  in  a  notice  of  our  last,  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  establishment  of  so  many  new  journals :  "  Our  conservatism 
will  still  be  needed  as  the  balance  wheel.  By  the  way,  several  of  the  late  ar- 
ticles in  the  Scalpel  seem  to  indicate  that  its  edge  is  becoming  dull,  for  instead 
of  the  cleanly  incised  wounds  expected  from  that  instrument,  some  are  rudely 
punctured,  and  others  sadly  lacerated  as  though  made  by  a  saw,  the  teeth  of 
which  have  probably  been  broken  by  contact  with  a  file."  David  and  his  title 
would  answer  pretty  well  for  a  balance  wheel,  so  far  as  weight  and  rotundity 
go,  (LL.D.'s  are  generally  heavy),  if  he  had  a  pivot  to  revolve  on,  but  we  doubt 
the  quality  of  his  journal  as  "a  file;"  there's  not  quite  grit  enough  int  for  that. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

A  Physician,  probably  the  one  who  got  "  a  diplomy,"  amongst  other  items  of 
treatment  in  detailing  a  medical  case  said,  "  I  threw  an  enemy  into  his  bowels  ;;' 
"  enema"  means  an  injection.  There's  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that ;  'twere 
hopeful  the  doctors  confined  their  missiles  to  one  end. 
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Art.  LXXXVIII. — The  Elementary  Substances  of  our  Bodies  ;   Carbon 

Fat  and  its  Uses. 

"  He  that  cannot  reason,  is  a  Fool, 
He  that  will  not,  is  a  Bigot, 
He  that  darestiot  is  a  Slave." 

Every  thinking  being  must  have  felt  an  intense  desire  to  know  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  the  substances  that  compose  his  body.  Without  this 
knowledge,  his  reason  must  tell  him  he  is  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
laws  of  his  healthful  existence,  and  protecting  himself  from  the  predatory 
operations  of  the  acknowledged  quack,  or  the  more  specious  attempts  of 
diploma'd  ignorance.  Indeed,  we  would  suggest  to  our  readers  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  small  stock  of  this  kind  of  intellectual  ammunition,  as  the  only 
method  of  ascertaining  the  capacity  of  their  chosen  medical  advisers.  A 
seasonable  invitation  of  these  gentlemen  to  lay  aside  their  gold  spectacles 
and  black  coats,  and  enter  the  intellectual  arena  with  their  patients  in  health, 
might  cause  the  discovery  of  a  sad  deficiency  of  ability  to  meet  disease ; 
bad  Latin  and  worse  Greek,  are  wretched  substitutes  for  organic  chemistry 
and  physiology ;  the  fortress  will  best  be  preserved  by  the  brains  of  its 
occupant,  which  we  shrewdly  suspect  were  given  him  by  the  Creator  for 
that  purpose  ;  if  obliged  to  call  aid  from  without,  to  combat  the  enemy, 
that  aid  to  be  safe,  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  in- 
ternal resources,  to  know  where  the  effort  will  be  most  effective.  If  the 
physician  point  his  guns  blindly,  and  load  them  with  the  often  awfully  de- 
structive shot  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  he  may  chance  to  avoid  the  enemy,  and 
throw  a  bomb  into  the  magazine  itself,  and  thus  lay  the  citadel  in  ruin, 
when  he  should  have  been  diverting  the  enemy  by  skillful  strategy,  whilst 
the  garrison  were  effectively  marshalling  their  forces.  God  knows,  the 
sick  man  may  full  often  cry  out,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends  ;  kind  nature  will 
take  care  of  my  enemies ;"  presumptuous  medical  ignorance,  vanity  and 
fashion,  are  ever  busy  in  harassing  the  body,  priestly  influence  the  soul, 
and  law  and  barter  the  pocket,  till  life  is  but  a  burden  to  many,  whose 
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natural  sympathies  if  directed  by  true  science,  would  have  made  it  a  gar- 
den of  roses. 

"Wherever  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  disease 
or  the  operation  of  a  remedy,  either  natural  or  artificial,  it  will  be  observed, 
by  referring  to  our  past  efforts,  that  we  have  never  contented  ourselves  with 
the  dicta  of  the  books  ;  such  a  method  would  ill  comport  with  the  motto 
on  the  cover,  or  allow  a  just  estimate  of  our  sincerity.  The  articles  on 
Consumption,  in  the  second  third  and  fourth  numbers,  will  furnish  a  good 
illustration  of  our  method  of  imparting  popular  knowledge.  We  do  not 
intend  to  insult  our  own  nor  our  reader's  intellect,  by  demanding  blind  ac- 
quiescence in  medical  theories,  which  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
fanciful  speculations  of  uneducated  and  vain  men.  We  would  rather  di- 
rect them,  first  to  the  immutable  laws  that  govern  the  entire  material  world, 
and  then  to  follow  those  of  the  living  organism — as  laid  down  by  the  truly 
great  and  good  men  who  have  spent  lives  in  discovering  and  proving 
them  to  be  such.  This  is  the  only  means  of  securing  the  respect 
of  the  intelligent  reader,  and  the  only  rational  method  of  silencing 
the  monstrous  pretensions  of  hydra-headed  quackery  and  medical  bigotry. 
Give  Liebeg  and  Davy,  Miiller  and  Burdach,  to  our  common  schools,  and 
Abernethy,  Billings  and  Beck,  to  our  medical  students,  take  from 
our  venal  and  corrupt  colleges  the  power  of  huckstering  diplomas,  take 
the  hospitals  of  our  public  charities  from  under  political  influence  and 
medical  incompetence,  and  put  them  under  the  government  of  those  who 
shall  prove  their  right  by  the  noble  and  manly  concours,  and  I  will  defy 
the  whole  rabble  of  mendacious  quacks,  with  all  their  appliances  of  vanity, 
superstition  and  roguery.  Once  let  the  people  be  trained  to  revere  science, 
as  they  now  do  superstition,  fashion  and  vulgar  finery,  and  quackery 
will  crawl  into  an  ignoble  grave,  from  which  nothing  but  popular  ignorance 
and  medical  incompetence  could  so  long  have  preserved  it. 

But  in  the  very  outset  of  our  attempt  to  popularize  organic  chemistry,  a 
difficulty  presents  itself.  We  are  to  speak  of  the  elementary  constituents 
of  substances  having  weight,  determined  size,  color,  and  other  properties, 
that  make  them  easily  understood  by  the  reader  in  their  more  familiar 
forms.  Charcoal,  gum,  starch,  water,  are  objects  of  domestic  use,  and 
known  and  handled  in  a  manner  familiar  to  all.  But  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  an  entire  oak,  as  formed  chiefly  from  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  difficulty 
becomes  apparent :  the  nearest  conception  the  general  reader  can  form  of  a 
gas,  is  atmospheric  air,  an  object  with  the  constituents  of  which  he  is  not 
a  whit  more  familiar,  nay  one  actually  formed  chiefly  of  two  of  the  gases 
we  first  wish  him  to  understand.  Water  is  visible,  and  can  be  handled  ; 
but  like   the    air   we  breathe  is  also  formed  of  gas.     Caloric   or   heat, 
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and  electricity,  are  known  to  us  by  their  effects,  and  as  we  esteem  them, 
are  simple  in  their  character ;  but  they  elude  our  knowledge  of  their  inti- 
mate nature  :  we  cannot  weigh  them  ;  but  we  can  weigh  gases :  and  we 
know  by  chemistry,  that  by  some  extraordinary  mode  of  union  they  consti- 
tute substances,  which  we  can  again  resolve  by  the  art  of  chemistry  into  those 
gases  which  form  them.  The  carbon  of  the  oak  is  produced  in  its  body,  by  this 
union  of  the  gases  abstracted  from  the  air ;  we  know  this,  because  some 
plants  will  grow  rapidly  suspended  in  air ;  besides,  the  minute  plumuia  of 
the  acorn  bears  but  an  insignificant  comparison  with  the  oak  itself,  and  it  is 
sufficiently  proved  that  its  water  and  salts  alone  are  abstracted  from  the 
earth  :  we  know  oxygen  to  be  produced  by  plants,  by  placing  a  sprig  of 
some  rapidly  growing  plant  under  a  bell-glass  filled  with,  and  inverted  in  a 
tub  of  water  placed  in  the  sunlight ;  the  gas  rises,  breathed  out  from  the 
lungs  or  leaves,  and  displaces  the  water ;  we  prove  it  to  be  oxygen,  by  its 
ability  to  support  combustion.  Such  is  its  power,  that  a  piece  of  iron 
wire,  with  the  minutest  spark  of  fire  attached  to  its  end,  instantly  begins  to 
burn  with  the  most  brilliant  scintillations  till  it  is  all  consumed :  this  is  the 
grand  and  most  distinctive  property  of  oxygen,  viz,  its  power  to  combine 
with  simple  substances.  Carbon  is  a  simple  substance,  it  rapidly  unites 
with,  and  burns  it.  Animal  breathing  is  the  same  virtually  as  combustion  : 
of  this  anon.  We  prove  that  carbonic  acid  with  its  life  and  flame  extin- 
guishing properties,  is  produced  by  the  respiration  of  animals,  by  placing 
a  small  animal  under  a  bell-glass  filled  with  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  and 
also  inverted  over  water ;  in  a  short  time  the  animal  dies,  and  we  prove  the 
air  that  is  produced  from  its  lungs,  to  be  an  instant  extinguisher  of  a  lighted 
candle,  and  fatal  to  the  life  of  another  small  animal  introduced  into  it. 
But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations  :  precisely  in  what  manner  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  form  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen  form  water, 
we  do  not  absolutely  know.  Yet  much  is  known  that  we  cannot  here 
attempt  to  impart ;  the  curious  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
all  the  necessary  information  from  the  books. 

All  the  ultimate  or  simple  substances,  or  those  which  admit  of  no 
further  division  by  the  art  of  chemistry  as  yet  known,  amount  to  fifty  or 
sixty  ;  a  few  being  still  doubtful.  They  comprise  all  the  component  parts 
of  every  substance,  vegetable,  animal  or  mineral,  now  known  to  science.  As 
there  are  many  metals  in  this  list,  that  do  not  enter  into  the. composition  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life,  we  shall  not  give  it :  only  enumerating  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  living  bodies,  viz.  :  plants  and  animals.  It  will 
soon  appear,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  elements,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  combined  to  form  the  living  tissues  that  com- 
pose the  nerves,  arteries  and  veins  of  the  human  body,  and  form  moulds 
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for  shaping  the  lime  of  the  bones  or  skeleton,  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  understand  the  operation  of  the  irresistible  and  mighty  laws  which 
govern  the  movements  of  the  living  world.  Let  the  reader  remember 
that  these  are  constantly  operating  on  his  body,  controlled,  and  that  full 
often  in  a  slight  degree,  by  the  influence  of  life  and  intelligence,  and  the 
subject  becomes  comparatively  simple  and  intelligible.  He  has  only  to  add 
the  laws  of  life  to  what  he  already  knows,  and  he  becomes  infinitely  more 
capable  of  protecting  that  life,  than  the  wretched  quack  to  whose  heartless 
practices  be  so  often  intrusts  it. 

The  great  and  philosophical  Mtiller  remarks  in  his  beautifully  simple 
treatise  :  "  Nothing  analogous  to  sensation,  nutrition,  or  generation  is  ob- 
served in  inanimate  nature ;  nevertheless  the  matter  which  composes 
organic  or  living  bodies  consists  of  precisely  the  same  elements  as  inorganic 
matter.  In  examining  the  composition  of  organic  bodies,  it  is  true,  we 
meet  with  substances,  the  proximate  principles  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
them,  and  cannot  be  produced  artificially  by  any  chemical  process  ;  such  as 
the  fibrine  of  animals  and  plants,  albumen,  gelatine,  both  vegetable 
and  animal,  &c,  &c. ;  all  these  are  found  in  the  body,  but  they  may  be 
reduced  by  chemical  analyses  to  the  same  simple  elements  which  constitute 
earths  or  minerals.  These,  as  we  have  said,  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  in  num- 
ber ;  science  may  add  to  them,  but  at  present  we  only  know  that  number. 

As  vegetables  are  the  food  of  animals,  it  would  therefore  seem  that  they 
should  contain  the  same  elements ;  such  is  found  to  be  the  fact.  The 
body,  says  Dr.  Pereira,  "  has  no  power  of  creating  elements,  or  of  con- 
verting one  element  into  another  :  it  therefore  follows  that  the  elements  of 
which  our  bodies  are  composed,  ought  to  be  the  elements  of  our  food." 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  name  these  elementary  substances,  with  such  re- 
marks on  their  appearance,  and  the  plants  and  parts  of  the  body  or  mem- 
branes in  which  they  are  found,  as  we  think  may  prove  instructive  ;  and  in 
future  numbers,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  developments  of  the  several  tis- 
sues as  life  progresses  from  the  germ,  we  shall  extend  our  observations  on  the 
specific  effects  of  diet,  temperature  and  medicines  upon  them,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  natural  agents,  heat,  cold,  food,  moisture,  &c,  in  de- 
veloping as  well  as  curing  their  diseases.  We  say  in  developing  as  well  as 
curing  their  diseases,  for  the  reader  will  please  observe,  it  is  not  philosoph- 
ical to  call  disease  an  unmitigated  evil :  for  abscesses,  boils  and  eruptions, 
are  created  by  nature  to  throw  some  noxious  diseases  out  of  the  body ; 
even  cancer  is  now  often  known  to  be  thus  instituted  by  nature — as  an 
article  in  this  number  will  show.  This  then  is  one  object  in  preparing  this 
article :  we  wish  the  reader  to  think  like  a  philosopher,  not  like  a  quack. 

First  then  of  plants,  as  they  are  the  medium  of  changing  elementary  or 
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mineral  substances  into  animal  life.  They  contain  seventeen  well  defined 
elements  or  substances,  which  do  not  admit  of  any  further  division  by  the 
art  of  chemistry.  Carbon,  a  substance  which  is  the  basis  of  charcoal,  is 
brought  into  the  plant  in  the  shape  of  a  gas,  viz :  carbonic  acid.  Oxygen,  a 
gas  as  essential  to  animal  life  as  carbonic  acid  is  to  vegetable,  and  forming 
sixteen  parts  of  carbonic  acid  itself,  (only  six  out  of  twenty-two  being  solid 
carbon ;)  forms  also  twenty  parts  in  a  hundred  of  the  air  we  breathe. 
Hydrogen,  an  inflammable  gas,  forming  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
oxygen.  Nitrogen,  not  so  abundant  as  carbonic  acid  in  vegetables,  but 
equally  important  to  animals,  and  forming  no  less  than  seventy-nine  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  to  twenty-one  of  oxygen ;  these  are  the  principal  con- 
stituents of  vegetable  life.  The  various  salts  we  shall  defer  to  our  next 
number.  Of  these  gases,  all  the  solid  parts  chiefly  consist :  the  woody 
fibre,  gum,  starch,  gluten,  &c,  &c,  are  all  held  in  solution  by  the  watery 
parts  of  the  sap  itself;  of  course  formed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
carried  to  their  appropriate  places  by  that  fluid  or  the  blood  of  the  plant. 
Sap  finds  its  analogue  in  the  "protein"  of  the  human  stomach;  but  of 
this  anon. 

Carbon  is  to  vegetable  life,  what  nitrogen  is  to  animal.  The  vast  oak 
was  concealed  within  the  acorn,  in  the  form  of  a  little  plumula  and  its  ra- 
dicle ;  these  are  surrounded  with  a  store  of  carbon  hidden  in  the  cells  of  its 
envelope  the  acorn.  From  this  source,  when  moisture  and  warmth  set  it 
free  in  the  process  of  decay,  the  radicle  and  leaflets  like  the  embryo  of  the 
egg  inclosed  within  the  yolk,  first  receive  their  carbon ;  as  soon  as  this  is 
exhausted,  the  tender  leaves  lift  their  surfaces  to  the  light  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  receive  it  from  the  great  storehouse ;  whilst  the  radicle  seeks  its 
appropriate  salts  from  the  bosom  of  the  universal  mother.  Meanwhile 
man,  the  lordly  elephant,  and  the  little  shrew  mouse,  with  all  the  myriad 
animals  of  the  universe,  are  throwing  forth  from  their  lungs  this  very  sub- 
stance, in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid ;  as  hostile  to  their  own  existence,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  the  creation  of  every  grain  of  wheat  and  blade  of  grass 
upon  which  they  subsist.  Whilst  living  we  die ;  the  oxygen  of  every 
breath  we  inhale,  consumes  a  portion  of  our  tissues  and  changes  it  into  the 
food  of  vegetables.  The  interchange  of  life  and  death  is  ceaseless ;  and 
preserves  the  magic  round  of  nature  in  all  its  loveliness. 

When  a  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire 
and  the  atmosphere  is  excluded,  as  in  charcoal  burning,  all  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  sap  are  driven  off,  and  an  impure  carbon  remains  called  char- 
coal. All  this  carbon  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  Animals  throw 
out  of  their  lungs  this  carbonic  acid,  which  contains  sixteen  parts  of  oxygen 
to  six  of  carbon,  and  is  the  waste  or  used  part  of  their  living  tissues.     They 
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constantly  require  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  :  this  combines  with  the 
carbon  and  forms  carbonic  acid  ;  in  the  process  heat  is  produced,  warming 
the  blood  and  whole  system.  This  process  is  ceaseless  while  life  lasts  in 
all  animals ;  thus  a  great  source  of  carbon  is  provided.  Carbonic  acid,  as 
produced  by  the  lungs,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Black  in  1757,  or  little  more 
than  100  years  ago  :  so  recent  is  the  foundation  of  true  physiological  science. 
The  fermentation,  decay  and  combustion  of  all  vegetable  substances,  also 
produces  carbonic  acid  in  immense  quantities ;  it  is  also  set  free  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  is  proved  by  mineral  springs,  from  carbonate  of 
lime,  by  fire,  &c.  Caves  and  old  wells  contain  it,  as  it  is  heavier  than  at- 
mospheric air,  and  often  suffocates  people  who  thoughtlessly  enter  them. 
It  is  therefore  death  to  animals  and  life  to  plants;  this  is  the  interchange  of 
death  and  life.  The  oak  can  only  accumulate  the  chief  material  for  its  vast 
bulk  from  this  gas  :  it  lives  in  common  with  all  other  vegetables  and  animals 
upon  the  product  of  death.  The  diamond  has  for  its  base  charcoal,  as  was 
proved  by  Lavoisier  by  subjecting  it  to  calcination.  Nothing  but  a  little 
carbon  remained. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  crude  notions  on  diet,  it  may  be  instruc- 
tive to  give  an  abstract  of  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  different  varieties  of 
food.  Dr.  Pereira  gives  the  following  per  centage  of  carbon  :  in  four  kinds 
of  sugar,  from  47  to  36;  in  wheat,  starch  and  arrowroot,  from  37  to  44; 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  36  to  45  ;  vegetable  jellies,  43  to  45  ;  acids,  36  to 
47 ;  alcohol,  52 ;  butter,  65  ;  mutton  fat,  78 ;  hogslard,  79 ;  olive  oil,  77. 
Of  the  following  principally  animal  and  of  course  nitrogenized  articles :  albu- 
men of  eggs,  55  ;  animal  fibrine,  55  ;  caseine  from  fresh  milk,  54  ;  albumen 
from  wheat,  55  ;  fibrine  from  ditto,  54 ;  caseine,  ditto,  54 ;  gluten  from 
wheat,  55 ;  tendons  from  calves'  feet,  50 ;  isinglass,  50 ;  cartilages  from 
calves'  ribs  50. 

Compound  Aliments. — Wheat  dried  (the  entire  constituent  of  the  grain), 
46  per  cent.;  oats,  50;  rye,  46;  potatoes,  12;  ditto  dried,  44;  turnips, 
3  ;  ditto  dried,  42 ;  artichokes,  43 ;  peas,  35  ;  ditto  dried,  46  ;  beans,  38; 
fresh  bread,  30. 

Animal  Food. — Ox  blood,  10 ;  ditto  dried,  51 ;  fresh  meat  devoid  of 
fat,  13 ;  dry  muscle  of  beef,  51 ;  roast  beef,  52  ;  ditto  veal,  52. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  consumed  by  different  individuals  at  different 
times,  is  subject  to  great  variation  depending  upon  age,  sex,  occupation, 
climate,  amount  of  clothing.  Liebeg,  determined  by  experiments  made  on 
27  to  30  soldiers  for  one  month,  that  exclusive  of  the  carbon  passed  unburned 
or  unoxydized,  in  the  two  great  excretions  from  the  body,  that  the  German 
soldiers  bymeans^of  the  lungs  and  skin,  threw  out  15  ounces  of  carbon 
each  in  one  day.     From  10  to  12  ounces  would  probably  be  the  quantity 
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in'  civil  life ;  labor,  of  course  greatly  increasing  the  quantity  of  food,  and  of 
necessity  the  oxygen  inspired,  and  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  its  union 
with  the  carbon. 

Animal  heat,  there  is  little  or  no  doubt,  is  produced  by  the  formation 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  the  consequence  of  its  artificial  formation  in 
chemical  experiments  out  of  the  body.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is 
conveyed  from  the  lungs  to  every  fibre  of  the  body,  and  must  of  course, 
meet  with  carbon,  for  it  is  universal ;  thus  heat  is  liberated  throughout  the 
body. 

By  referring  to  the  above  table,  the  reader  will  observe  the  greatly 
increased  quantity  of  carbon  in  animal  food  and  alcohol,  and  the  near 
identity  in  quantity  of  this  element  in  the  three  products  of  animal 
albumen,  fibrine  and  caseine,  and  the  same  articles  from  wheat.  From 
the  actual  identity  of  the  corresponding  substances,  whether  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  and  the  identity  of  the  single  or  albuminous  product  of 
them  all  as  formed  in  the  stomach  ;  this  substance  has  been  called  protein",  a 
term  of  Greek  derivation,  meaning,  the  first  place.  We  shall  again  recur 
to  this  subject,  when  speaking  of  diet  and  digestion :  it  is  one  of  intense 
interest,  particularly  in  settling  the  vegetable  diet  question. 

The  other  fact  to  which  we  would  especially  direct  the  reader  is,  the 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  various  kinds  of  fat ;  its  bearing  upon  our  instinctive 
predilection  at  times  for  fat  food,  must  strike  us  very  forcibly.  Dr.  Pereira 
observes,  "  In  the  natural  and  healthy  condition  of  the  system,  the  ordinary 
food  supplies  the  necessary  carbon  for  the  support  of  animal  heat,  but 
when  food  is  withheld,  the  fat  of  the  body  is  consumed,  its  carbon  being 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  its  hydrogen  into  water.  Experience  has  sat- 
isfactorily shown,  that  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  health,  is  the  same  in  all 
climates  and  in  all  conditions  of  atmospheric  temperature.  Now  it  follows 
that  a  larger  quantity  of  combustible  matter  is  required  in  cold  climates  and 
cold  weather,  for  keeping  up  this  temperature,  than  in  hot  climates  and 
warm  weather ;  since  a  greater  amount  of  heat  must  be  given  off  to  sur- 
rounding media  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a 
more  liberal  supply  of  food  in  cold  weather,  and  its  diminution  and  the 
change  of  its  selection  in  warm  weather  and  climates. 

Sir  John  Ross,  in  his  narrative,  has  given  us  some  very  philosophical  re- 
flections on  this  subject,  in  his  notice  of  the  astounding  gastronomic  perform- 
ances of  the  Greenlanders,  and  observes,  that  it  would  be  "very  desirable 
if  the  men  who  accompany  such  expeditions  could  acquire  a  taste  for 
Greenland  food,  since  all  experience  has  shown  that  the  large  use  of  oil  and 
fat  meats  is  the  true  secret  of  life  in  those  frozen  countries,  and  that  the 
natives  cannot  subsist  without  it,  becoming  diseased  and  dying  with  a  more 
meagre  diet."     Nothing  serves  to  set  forth  in  a  more  absurd  light,  the 
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notions  of  the  vegetarians.  The  consumption  of  twenty  pounds  of  flesh 
and  oil,  daily,  could  never  be  a  common  thing  in  any  cold  country,  without 
a  reason  so  powerful,  that  it  must  have  a  bearing  upon  living  creatures,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  in  every  corresponding  climate  of  the  world. 

Only  watch  the  use  of  butter  and  fat  meat  at  an  ordinary  table :  you 
will  often  see  a  very  delicate  person  consuming  a  number  of  ounces  at  every 
meal.  What  is  this  for,  unless  it  be  to  supply  material  for  heat  ?  there 
is  no  doubt  he  takes  it  to  let  the  oxygen  consume  it,  and  save  the  consump- 
tion of  his  lungs  and  body,  which  would  be  the  substitute  ;  he  requires  it  as 
much  as  a  lamp  does  oil.  Our  cod-liver  oil  philosophers,  need  look  no 
further  for  a  solution  of  their  wonderful  cures.  Good  butter  and  rich 
steaks  will  do  as  much  and  in  a  vastly  more  agreeable  way ;  not  forgetting 
a  little  brandy  when  necessary ;  for,  you  will  observe,  it  contains  52  per 
per  cent,  of  carbon.  But  do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  We  recognize 
most  emphatically  what  physicians  call  a  morbid  appetite  that  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on.  A  man  should  not  make  a  beast  of  himself;  brandy  and 
fat  for  the  very  reason  that  they  produce  heat,  produce  also  eruptions  and 
fever ;  let  this  then  be  the  guide  of  the  reader — ask  yourself  whether  they 
agree  with  you. 

The  man  who  indulges  excessively  in  liquor  and  fat  meats  in  a  hot 
climate,  must  have  liver  complaint.      Liebeg  remarks,   "  In  our  climate 
hepatic  diseases  or  those  arising  from  excess  of  carbon,  prevail  in  summer ; 
in  winter  pulmonic  diseases  or  those  which  arise  from  excess  of  oxygen. 
When  the  external  temperature  is  high,  less  carbon  is  requisite  to  support 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  and  in  consequence  of  the  air  being  expanded 
we  inhale  at  each  inspiration  less  oxygen  by  weight  than  in  colder  climates 
and  seasons.     If  therefore  we  continue  to  consume  large  quantities  of  food 
there  will  be  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  system.     The  celebrated  pates  de 
foies  gras  are  made  by  the  cruel  process  of  shutting  up  geese  in  coops, 
raising  the  temperature,  and  stuffing  them  with  food — see  our  Nov.  Num- 
ber for  1850.     Alas !  how  many  geese  are  there  without  feathers,  who  are 
busy  doing  the  same  thing  "con  arnore."     The  liver  is  almost  entirely  sup- 
plied with  venous  blood,  carrying  carbon  and  not  oxygen  as  the  arteries  do ; 
its  principal  secretion  produced  by  the  bile,  is  composed  of  36  parts  of  car- 
bon, 32  of  hydrogen  and  only  1  of  oxygen.     Its  uses  in  the  process  of 
digestion  we  shall  consider  hereafter ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  chief 
use  as  a  decarbonising  organ ;  we  have  only  to  recall  its  predominance  in 
size  over  all  the  other  internal  viscera  before  birth,  when  the  lungs  cannot 
perform  their  functions,  its  immediate  decrease  in  weight,  and  its  lightened 
color  directly  after  birth,  and  its  uses  become  very  apparent.     In  our  next 
we  shall  give  all  the  other  elementary  constituents  of  animal  life ;   and  in 
future  numbers  apply  the  knowledge  in  explaining  the  laws  of  life. 
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Art.  LXXXIX. — Medico- Literary  JErostatics :  Grand  Ascent  of  the  Lit- 
erati: Trolling  for  practice :   The  Grinning  Gentlemen. 

"  Haud  to  the  right,  gentlemen,  I  implore  ye,  haud  to  the  right, 
There's  some  sma  provision  makin  for  ye  at  Lucky  Sma'trash's." 

Caleb  B  alders  tone. 

When  that  sturdy  seneschal  and  honest  defender  of  the  glories  of  the 
House  of  Ravenswood,  after  he  had  killed  the  brood  hen,  tilted  up  the 
thrice  drained  wine  casks  in  the  cellar,  served  up  the  four  herrings  in  a 
dish  of  well  furbished  pewter,  placed  with  mathematical  precision  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  table,  and  finally  at  a  more  mature  period  of  the  misfortunes 
of  his  master's  house,  to  furnish  a  befitting  refection,  actually  stole  a  goose 
and  a  brace  of  ducks  from  the  very  spit  of  the  thrifty  Cooper  of  Wolf's 
Hope,  and  then  rather  than  be  driven  to  the  wall,  rushed  upon  the  road 
and  informed  an  approaching  party  that  the  castle  was  burning,  when 
he  had  only  set  fire  to  some  straw  and  rubbish,  to  divert  them  from  the 
castle  gates  to  Lucky  Smalltrash's ;  and  when  they  evinced  no  disposition 
to  go,  but  swore  they  would  press  on  and  save  the  "  costly  plenishings," 
the  faithful  and  ingenious  old  creature  assured  them  that  the  fire  could  not 
be  far  from  the  "  thirty  barrels  o'  powther  in  the  vau'ts  of  the  tower,"  and 
begged  them  for  the  Lord's  sake  to  "  pit  the  hill  atween  them  and  peril, 
for  a  wop  from  a  corner  stone  o'  Wolf's  Crag  wad  defy  the  docther." 
When  that  worthy  old  soul  for  whom  we  have  a  fellow-feeling  from 
the  very  bottom  of  our  bowels  of  compassion,  succeeded  in  diverting  the 
enemy  from  the  road  to  the  castle,  to  the  Change  house,  he  never  felt  more 
victorious  than  we  should — could  we  perform  the  same  service  for  you, 
sweet  reader,  and  induce  you  to  skip  this  article :  but  alas !  for  us  there's 
no  Lucky  Sma'trash's  where  we  can  deposit  ye — and  what's  worse,  we 
fear  there  is  no  "  powther  "  in  our  locker.  Like  the  truthful  Caleb,  we  made 
our  entree  last  time  with  a  brace  of  ducks,  and  trusted  to  Providence  for  the 
rest ;  and  that  with  no  flattering  success  if  we  may  believe  some  of  our 
friends,  who  like  Caleb's  ducks  had  only  received  a  turn  or  two  on  our  spit 
on  that  occasion,  "  at  the  Hope,  for  fear  the  fire  should  na  be  in  order  at  the 
Castle ;"  our  devoted  friend,  the  ex-professor  of  surgery  of  the  University, 
assured  us  we  were  particularly  flat.  Again  we  thought,  after  the  manner  of 
Old  Caleb,  of  assuring  you  with  a  woeful  face,  of  a  terrible  conflagration  at  the 
printer's,  and  even  invoking  the  thunder  to  come  down  the  chimney  and  spoil 
our  sketches,  as  the  blessed  old  serving  man  said  it  did  his  imaginary  capons 
and  saddles  of  venison  ;  but  it  wouldn't  come  ;  or  you  wouldn't  believe  us  if 
it  did.     And  now  we  think  we  see  you,  beloved,  laughing  like  the  master 
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of  Ravenswood  and.  Bucklaw,  amusing  yourself  and  "  aye  blinken  your  ee" 
at  our  cover,  and  enjoying  our  unwillingness  to  expose  the  four  herrings  ;  in 
truth  we  would  like  it  right  well  if  "  ye  believed  every  deevil  of  em  a  tur- 
bot ;"  our  medical  brethren  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  deceive,  for  their 
perception  of  character  is  none  of  the  acutest ;  but  now  societies,  addresses 
and  journals  are  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  so  we  shall  let  them  shine  this 
time  by  their  own  light,  and  trot  out  some  of  the  brethren  in  our  next. 

The  valiant  hero  of  that  awful  robbery  described  in  our  May  Number  for 
1850,  has  made  an  ascent  in  his  literary  balloon,  that  must  have  brought 
him  considerably  nearer  heaven  than  did  his  rencontre  with  the  robbers.  It 
seems  that  the  Infinitesimal  Philosophers,  like  the  sarsaparilla  gentry,  are 
determined  not  to  be  driven  from  the  course  by  the  Regulars  and  their 
State  Society  and  Trades  Union  Academy,  and  so  they  have  concocted  a 
couple  of  'em  likewise,  and  got  Federal  upon  the  rostrum  at  Albany  to  fire 
fche  little  pills  out  of  his  big  gun.  Gad,  but  it  must  have  been  an  amusing 
spectacle  ;  we  should  have  been  delighted  to  have  been  there  to  have  en- 
joyed the  perplexity  of  the  faces  of  the  audience ;  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  cosmogony  ;  here  is  an  extract : 

"  Mineral  bodies  are  all  binary  compounds  and  grow  by  accretion,  that  is, 
by  adding  infinitesimal  atoms  of  matter  to  their  surface ;  and  as  these  are 
forever  forming  in  the  earth,  they  are  always  generating  heat  in  its  bosom. 
When  all  the  geological  atoms  were  added  together  that  constitute  the 
substratum  of  the  earth,  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  introduced  by  multi- 
plication. These  are  ternary  compounds  and  rise  in  the  scale  of  being, 
having  another  element  added ;  vegetable  bodies  hold  an  equal  relation  to 
minerals  beneath  them  and  animals  above  them,  having  their  elements  in 
common  with  both.  At  this  period  of  time  creation  began  to  move  onward 
more  rapidly,  as  ternary  compounds  are  capable  of  being  multiplied,  while 
binary  compounds  are  only  capable  of  addition — 2  added  to  2  are  4,  and 

2  multiplied  by  2  is  no  more,  hence  the  geological  deposits  were  slow — 3 
differs  from  2  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  capable  of  multiplication — 3  added 
to  3  are  6,  while  3  multiplied  by  3  are  9.  The  foundation  of  the  world 
being  laid  by  binary  combinations  it  is  seen  how  rapidly  ternary  matter 
would  grow  by  multiplication ;  grass,  vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
would  soon  cover  the  face  of  the  earth." 

On  page  7  we  find  the  following  extraordinary  gyration.  The  doctor's 
brain  must  have  had  "  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  most  powerful  shakings" 
[see  Jenichen]  before  it  came  out;  it  is  the  30th  attenuation  at  least: 

"  The  figure  2  appears  to  stand  separate  and  apart  from  1  and  3,  as  dia- 
mond stands  apart  from  charcoal ;  and  yet  as  we  trace  its  relations  to  1  and 

3  it  obeys  the  same  law  as  the  combining  proportions  of  matter — it  has 
neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end.  If  we  set  down  the  numbers  1,  2  and 
3,  in  this  their  order  of  succession,  we  shall  see  that  2  is  a  compound  of  1 
and  3,  decreasing  by  degrees  towards  the  number  1,  and  increasing  by 
degrees  towards  the  number  3. 

"  It  has  no  mathematical  point,  no  center,  no  sides,  no  beginning,  no  end. 
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Its  very  parts  are  degrees  and  its  degrees  are  deviations  from  1  and  3  ;  the 
degrees  themselves  being  the  difference,  the  difference  is  always  changing, 
and  it  loses  its  identity  in  the  numbers  1  and  3.  So  that  the  number  2, 
simple  and  prominent  as  it  at  first  appears  to  be,  forms  not  only  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  numbers  1  and  3,  but  forms  equally  with  them  parts  of  the 
remotest  calculations  in  Algebra,  and  thus  the  law  of  numbers,  in  common 
with  the  combining  properties  of  matter,  is  co-equal,  unbroken  and  eternal. 
We  can  illustrate  this  law  Jj>y  taking  any  three  mineral  bodies,  that  grow  up  in 
the  same  order  of  succession,  as  the  numbers  1,  2  and  3  stand  to  each  other 
— the  elements  of  all  being  the  same,  they  are,  like  numbers,  composed  of 
one  another,  and  although  obviously  distinct,  yet  they  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated, that  it  cannot  be  told  where  one  begins  or  another  ends." 

About  here  is  a  good  place  to  leave  off;  if  the  last  paragraph  does  not 
express  the  condition  of  the  doctor's  brain  at  this  period  of  the  discourse, 
we  cannot  say  that  our  own  cineritious  matter  has  stood  the  shock ;  we 
honestly  believe  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  "  ramolissement :"  we  would  tell  you, 
beloved  lay  reader,  what  that  means,  if  it  would  not  afford  you  so  capital  a 
hit  at  us.  Federal  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He's  welcome  : 
after  such  "  a  labour  "  he  needs  a  little  refreshment. 

Clear  the  course;  sound  the  trumpets;  go- way,  Federal:  here  comes 
Peter  H.  Smith.  "  Blow  till  thou  crack  thy  wind  if  room  enough."  Peter 
beats  you  all  hollow,  and  will  give  you  any  distance :  last  time  we  pitted 
you  against  Andrew  Jackson  Davis — and  you  came  off  second  best ;  you 
must  do  better  or  your  backers  will  be  ruined ;  hear  Peter :  a  true  copy 
(honor  bright)  from  his  "  Address  to  the  Students  of  the  Eclectic  Syracuse 
Medical  College,  New  York,"  sent  us  for  notice : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

"  Meeting  you  here  probably  for  the  last  time,  in  this  ever  changing  and 
uncertain  world,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  at  parting  with  you,  and 
with  each  other :  which  circumstance  a  deep-seated,  affection  of  human  na- 
ture renders  a  thoughtful,  a  trying,  and  solemn  occasion." 

"Associations  here  are  of  a  very  short  duration,  the  continuity  of  a  moment. 
Yet  as  short  as  it  may  have  been,  it  has,  I  trust,  consummated  friendships 
as  lasting  as  life  ;  and,  in  addition,  has  mingled  together  moments  of  bliss- 
ful enjoyment,  honorably  and  profitably  spent,  the  remembrance  of  which 
shall  be  sweet  to  the  last  hour  of  existence.  The  recollection  of  your  phi- 
lanthropic labors  will  hallow  days  of  affliction,  beguile  nights  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  clear  up  the  dark  hallucinations  of  care,  naturally  attendant  upon 
old  ao-e,  and  give  energy  to  the  soul  to  withstand  the  bitter  anguish  of 
languishing  infirmity." 

"  After  a  long  life  spent  in  the  ups  and  downs,  the  toil,  the  vexation,  the 
fearful  anxiety,  the  most  trying  scenes  of  patient  suffering  forever  attending 
the  never-ceasing  revulsions  of  imperfect  society,  your  minds  will  wander 
calmly  and  complacently  back  and  linger  for  a  time  within  these  walls,  the 
future  ornament  of  this  proud  city,  this  mighty  Empire  State.  You  have 
kindled  here  the  everlasting  fires  of  fame,  where  they  shall  burn  with  re- 
newed splendor  upon  the  altar  of  a  holy  ambition ;  where  sacrifices  shall 
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be  offered  up  with  pure  hands  and  undoubting  hearts,  by  brilliant  gems  of 
intellect,  the  dazzling  ornaments  of  nature,  the  elevated  pride  of  mankind, 
the  unextinguishable  lights  of  a  dark  and  benighted  world." 

"  How  your  superannuated  bosoms  will  glow  in  after  times,  when  you 
think  how  you  occupied  your  minds  while  here,  and  at  this  present  mo- 
ment !  How,  in  the  ardor  and  presumption  of  youth,  you  dared  to  enroll 
your  names  with  the  aspirants  after  fame,  in  the  firm  resolve,  with  them, 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  climbing  the  hill  of  sqjence,  to  finally  conquer  or 
die  !  What  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  enfeebled  circulation  when  you 
Jook  back  through  the  mist  of  many  years,  as  you  reflect  upon  the  time 
Syracuse  was  your  temporaiy  home !  When  with  a  light  heart  and  elastic 
step  you  hurried  through  busy  and  crowded  streets,  to  ramble  upon  the 
distant  hills  of  Salina,  for  a  time  to  relax  your  minds  from  philanthropic 
thought,  or  to  refresh  your  feverish  brow  and  temples  with  the  balmy 
zephyrs  that  play  over  the  bosom  of  that  delightful  region ;  to  dwell  upon 
the  poetry  of  life,  to  feast  the  imagination  with  speculations  of  home  and 
its  passing  occurrences." 

"  The  expected  hour  has  at  last  arrived  that  is  to  give  you  a  momentary 
respite  from  all  your  toils,  to  precede  for  a  short  time  the  happy  welcomes 
of  your  families,  the  thoughts  of  which  has  suffused  the  bright  eye  with  the 
crystal  drop  of  kindred  affection.  Yet  you  all  look  sad,  you  all  shrink  to 
meet  it.  It  is  the  hour  of  parting ;  it  is  the  hour  of  choking  sighs  ;  it  is 
the  hour  that  hope  seems  almost  triumphed  over  by  fear  and  affection ;  it 
is  the  hour  that  cannot  be  averted  ;  it  is  the  hour  that  must  needs  come. 
Meet  it  then,  my  friends,  with  a  courageous  heart  and  a  faith-uplifted  brow. 
*  *  *  %  *        *:    *  * 

"  But  this  is  not  all  fancy.  Your  ears  shall  be  charmed  by  the  grateful 
words  of  praise  uttered  in  admiration  of  your  genius.  Your  names  shall 
echo  from  the  pages  of  history,  and  as  far  more  glorious  than  others.  The 
laurel  wreath  suspended  by  a  breath  shall  in  time  descend  in  triumph  upon 
your  brows." 

What  a  sky-rider !  his  balloon  beat  Federal's  all  hollow  ;  it  evidently 
had  neither  valve  nor  parachute  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  he'll  come  down  by 
next  term.  Peter  reminds  us  of  a  most  expressive  answer  of  a  truthful 
Dutchman,  who  was  on  board  of  a  high-pressure  steamboat  that  blew  up 
on  the  Mississippi.  The  Coroner  asked  him  if  he  recognized  the  body  of 
an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  was  drowned  upon  the  sad  occasion.  "  Ya," 
replied  Hans,  "I  seen  him  ven  he  coomed  aboard."  "Did  you  see  him 
afterwards  ?"  asked  the  Coroner.  "  Ya,  vonch  more."  "  When  was  that  ?" 
"Ven  he  vas  goin'  up  mit  de  shmoke  pipe,  and  de  poards  and  oder  tings- 
from  de  deck."  "  And  did  you  see  him  after  that  ?"  "  No,  I  never  seed 
him  no  more."  Has  anybody  seen  Peter  since  that  time  ?  it  would  greatly 
relieve  us  to  know ;  if  he  has  come  back  we  recommend  the  following  to 
his  careful  study  :  it  is  an  example  of  the  fervid  style  that  is  enough  to 
make  the  "  superannuated  bosom  glow,  and  the  laurel  wreath  to  descend 
in  triumph  upon  the  brow."     Never  shall  we  forget  the  three  times  three 
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with  which  it  was  received  by  the  audience  of  a  debating  club  held  in  a 
garret  in  Cherry  street  some  thirty  years  agone  ;  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the  ora- 
tor, and  started  a  flame  in  the  heart  of  a  fair  hearer,  that  ended  in  matri- 
mony, nine  children,  and  a  three-legged  stool,  for  which  we  came  pretty  near 
applying  the  Trephine  to  the  orator  ten  years  afterward.  "  Happiness,  Mr. 
President,"  said  our  friend,  "  is  like  a  crow  seated  upon  a  distant  mounting  : 
the  moment  he  reproaches  the  crow,  he  banishes  away  (our  friend  had  a 
slight  impediment  in  his  speech  and  couldn't  pronounce  the  fetter  Y)  like 
the  skismatic  taints  of  a  rainbow,  which  the  extonishing  Newton  first  ex- 
plored and  developed  the  cause  of  it.  Or  it  is  like  a  man  sitting  under  the 
shadow  of  an  umbrageous  tree,  with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  children 
around  him."  Alas !  our  eloquent  friend,  (at  least  we  thought  so  when 
called  to  see  him  with  his  amiable  wife  and  her  three-legged  stool,  and  the 
rest  of  his  children  around  him,)  found  his  happiness  very  like  the  crow 
and  the  "  skismatic  taints"  of  his  rainbow. 

Having  dismissed  our  literary  friends  on  their  heaven  voyage,  we  will 
look  after  some  of  those  who  are  certainly  safe  as  far  as  regards  any  liabil- 
ity to  soar;  their  "superior  pediculated  appendage,"  as  our  friend  Sysiphus 
would  say,  being  filled  with  lead  ;  not  hydrogen :  brains  are  certainly  at 
a  discount  with  them.  Yonder  goes  one  (you  need  not  be  particular  in 
discovering  whom  we  mean,  'twill  answer  for  several  of  'em)  who  has  a 
happy  knack  of  doing  nothing  very  solemnly.  Oh  !  he  is  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen !  meet  him  in  the  street  and  ask  him  the  state  of  the  public  health, 
and  if  the  cholera  is  coming,  (he  has  no  practice  but  in  imagination)  and 
mark  his  answer.  Imprimis,  he  will  throw  back  his  head  as  if  to  prevent 
jerking  it  off  when  he  brings  it  suddenly  forward  to  emphasize  his  first 
oracular  answer ;  then  up  go  his  eyebrows ;  one  a  little  higher  than  the 
other ;  then  a  windy  suspiration  so  as  to  insure  a  good  round  utterance ; 
think  you  now  you  are  going  to  have  a  satisfactory  answer  ?  probably  you 
may— for  it  takes  very  little  to  satisfy  some  people.  "Well — I  don't 
know," — if  the  creature  would  now  stop,  he  would  unintentionally  have 
uttered  a  true  and  a  sensible  thing — but  that  wouldn't  be  in  character.  "  I 
am  afraid  I  see  a  tendency  that  way,"  "  diseases  seem  to  have  a  nisus  to- 
ward the  bowels."  Down  comes  his  brow,  then  his  head,  and  his  lower 
lip  ;  the  questioner  looks  solemn,  the  quack  awful.  If  the  lady  be  of  the 
Mrs.  Partington  school,  or  the  gentleman  retired  on  a  plum,  and  either 
very  fat-headed,  or  lean-bellied  and  long-faced,  (our  doctor  knows  his  vic- 
tim,) he  will  very  probably  say  he  has  had  several  "  severe  cases  of  hyper- 
aemia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  accompanied  with  serous  effusion  and  bor- 
borigmi ;"  the  questioner  now  probably  takes  hold  of  the  iron  railing,  the 
quack  follows  him  up,  with  some  earnest  advice  on  diet  :  that  borborigmi 
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was  a  settler ;  with  some  reluctance  he  assures  the  victim  that  he  is  using 
"with  great  effect,"  a  remedy  he  found  serviceable  in  the  first  cholera  (he 
ran  away,  dear  reader),  and  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  reliable  thing  to 
"regulate  the  bowels  and  prevent  an  attack;  he  takes  it  himself."  To 
the  question,  "  whether  he  prepares  it  ?"  he  answers,  "  of  course  :  he  would 
never  be  without  it ;"  he  is  d«esired  to  send  a  bottle,  and  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence to  pay  an  occasional  visit.  Now  commences  our  specimen's 
trouble :  if  he  send  a  bottle  consisting  chiefly  of  good  brandy,  slightly 
"  medicated"  with  an  aromatic — the  patient  may  have  a  bottle  of  Phoenix 
bitters  to  compare  it  with,  and  then  he  belongs  to  the  temperance  society  ! 
his  taste  has  therefore  become  critical,  and  he  might  make  a  comparison 
in  quality  and  price  ;  that  would  never  answer  ;  moreover,  it  might  be  a 
little  too  serviceable  to  the  nervous  system  and  render  the  doctor's  visits 
unnecessary.  Here's  a  dilemma  to  be  sure.  What's  to  be  done  ?  Oh! 
ah !  a  kind  note  and  a  judicious  reflection,  "from  the  very  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere  he  thinks  it  best  to  take  a  few  of  the  accompanying  pills, 
twice  a  week ;"  that's  it :  "  What  a  skillful  physician  and  how  kind  and 
thoughtful !"  At  the  end  of  the  season,  a  bill  carefully  adapted  upon  the  up- 
ward sliding  scale,  and  a  "  good  family,"  to  the  doctor's  list.  Verily,  we 
often  think  of  the  philosopher,  "  seeming  wise  men  may  make  shift  to  give 
opinion,  but  let  no  man  chose  them  for  employment;  for  certainly  you 
had  better  take  for  business,  a  man  somewhat  absurd,  than  over  formal." 

Here  comes  a  gentleman  of  a  very  opposite  character.  With  head  as  if 
'twere  set  on  wires,  or  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  and  face  of  gum  elastic,  as- 
suming all  and  any  form,  from  broadest  grin,  (the  usual  state,)  to  the  most 
lugubrious  expression  of  sympathy,  and  quite  as  able  a  measurer  of  the 
listener's  intellect  and  the  depth  of  his  pocket,  as  the  friend  we  have  just 
dismissed  ;  he  is  a  far  more  successful  character.  A  grin,  is  sympathetic  to 
the  prevailing  condition  of  brain,  and  assures  the  observer  that  the  doctor 
is  a  good-natured  man  and  not  plotting  mischief.  We  can  conceive  no 
greater  curse  to  a  man,  if  not  handsome,  than  a  thoughtful  expression  of 
face  ;  it  individualizes  him  most  unfortunately,  particularly  if  characterized  by 
natural  deportment;  this  first  alarms  the  vanity  of  some,  conscious  of  a 
slight  difficulty  in  concentrating  their  feeble  brains  ;  others  take  up  the 
verdict  of  these  addle-pated  creatures,  and  the  charge  of  eccentricity 
goes  forth :  in  this  community  that  is  enough  to  damn  any  man :  every 
man  who  thinks  and  dresses  for  himself,  is  eccentric  ;  and  of  course  not 
like  the  majority,  who  are  all  always  light  by  divine  decree.  But  to  our 
specimen.  His  grin  is  only  a  bait ;  once  let  him  get  a  nibble  from  some 
rich  fool,  and  his  whole  manner  changes  in  a  moment :  "  He  stalks  up  and 
down   like   a  peacock ;  a  stride  and   a  stand ;   ruminates  like  a  hostess, 
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that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  in  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning  ;  bites 
his  lip  with  a  politic  regard,  as  who  should  say  there's  wit  in  this  brain,  and 
'twould  out." 

After  a  suitable  impression  has  been  made  by  a  series  of  tricks,  chest 
thumpings,  stethescope,  pulse  feelings,  tongue  examinings,  &c,  &c. — comes 
the  sign  of  Jupiter  :  the  list  of  heterogeneous  compounds,  and  the  final — 
"  take" — so  many  pills  or  spoonsful :  very  rarely  any  attention  to  diet  or 
clothing,  the  discontinuance  of  tobacco,  drinking  or  other  vile  habits — that 
would  spoil  the  patient.  These  people  are  much  given  to  relating  wonder- 
ful "  cases"  and  the  "  charming  effect"  of  some  particular  medicine. 
They  never  express  a  doubt,  and  eschew  consultations ;  they  are  not  far 
wrong  there,  because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  wretched  trickery  of  their 
brethren.  No  disease  is  hopeless  (if  the  patient  be  rich)  till  he  is  dead. 
If  poor,  they  are  very  sympathising  and  candid ;  nevertheless  if  rich  rela- 
tions visit  the  house — (a  rare  case  by  the  way,)  they  are  quite  assiduous 
for  a  time,  throwing  a  herring,  &c.  The  personelle  of  these  gentry,  is 
generally  good  so  far  as  regards  size ;  they  live  and  dress  well,  but  ge- 
nerally as  Thersites  says,  they 

"  Wear  their  wit  in  their  belly  and  their  guts  in  their  heads, 
Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch  if  he  knock  out  either  of  their  brains." 


Art.  XC. —  What  is  Cancer  ?    Experiments  in  its  Cure  by  the  Application 
of  Freezing  Mixtures  : —  With  Illustrative  Cases. 

All  who  have  carefully  read  our  journal  thus  far,  will  perceive  that  its 
object  differs  from  most  of  its  cotemporaries.  There  are  two  orders  of 
mind  very  opposite  in  character,  who  read  medical  and  physiological  pro- 
ductions. The  most  numerous  by  far,  are  those  who  believe  in  the  specific 
power  of  drugs  to  cure  diseases ;  and  that  all  diseases  are  curable  by  some 
vegetable  production  mercifully  bequeathed  to  us  for  that  purpose.  Now, 
although  some  of  our  most  valuable  and  specific  remedies  are  obtained  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  far  more  in  consonance 
with  nature's  intentions  than  mineral  ones,  which  are  never,  as  our  leading 
article  will  show,  assimilated  with  the  body,  we  cannot  concede  the  en- 
tire proposition ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  on  our  own  mind,  that  from  their 
very  nature,  and  the  evident  object  of  their  formation,  there  are  many  dis- 
eases that  do  not  admit  of  cure  ;  nay,  that  they  are  themselves  the  means 
instituted  by  nature  to  concentrate  a  poison,  and  bring  it  to  the  surface, 
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and  thus  throw  it  out  of  the  body.  From  the  imperfection  of  our  knowl- 
edge, we  know  not  how  to  prevent  the  disease  which  can  only  cure  itself ; 
i.  e., — if  the  body  does  not  succumb  before  the  disease  can  be  thrown  out. 

The  second  class  of  readers,  are  those  who  consider  disease  in  a  philoso- 
phical light ;  either  as  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  their  being,  or 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  inability  to  obey  them  :  To  them,  this  article 
is  addressed,  not  without  the  hope  however,  that  it  will  receive  attention 
from  the  former ;  for,  if  we  are  ever  to  succeed  in  stemming  the  torrent  of 
quackery,  it  can  only  be  done  by  teaching  understandingly,  first,  the  struc- 
ture and  elementary  nature, — then  the  situation — then  the  probable  uses  of 
natural  structure.  The  same  method  we  must  adopt  in  describing  the  ele- 
mentary nature  and  structure  of  disease  :  The  cure,  if  cure  there  is  to  be, 
will  follow  either  naturally,  or  with  the  aid  of  medical  and  surgical  art.  The 
leading  article  in  this  number,  is  the  commencement  of  this  method. 

Our  object  at  present  is,  to  consider  Dr.  Arnott's  proposition  for  the 
cure  of  cancer  ;  a  disease  which  from  its  frequency,  its  fatality, 
and  the  distressing  circumstances  often  associated  with  it  when  oc- 
curring to  woman,  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  that  the  surgeon  is 
called  on  to  treat.  In  the  November  number  for  1850,  we  treated  the 
subject  of  cancer  of  the  womb,  and  gave  a  digest  of  all  we  had 
gathered  up  to  that  period.  Dr.  Arnott,  of  Brighton,  England,  has 
since  published  an  extremely  interesting  paper  on  its  congelation  ;  we 
propose  to  condense  it,  because  we  think  it  calculated  to  do  great  good  in 
directing  the  views  of  the  reader  to  a  means  of  comfort — in  some  cases  we 
would  fain  hope  of  cure  :  but  it  will  require  more  time  than  has  yet  elapsed, 
ere  an  opinion  can  be  formed :  We  are  now  trying  the  remedy  in  two  cases, 
one  of  which  we  were  about  operate  on,  when  Dr.  Arnott's  paper  came  to 
hand.  We  will  give  the  results  in.  a  future  number.  First,  however,  we  have 
felt  impelled  to  give  the  views  of  a  great  medical  philosopher  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  cancer ;  for  that  is  the  proper  commencement  of  the  subject : — 

"  In  Dr.  Walshe's  great  work,  the  origin  of  a  cancerous  tumor  is  laid  down 
with  much  precision  and  clearness.  The  first  step  in  a  cancerous  forma- 
tion, is  an  exudation  of  a  peculiar  blastema,  [formative  substance,]  which, 
in  our  present  knowledge,  can  be  distinguished  from  common  nutritive  blas- 
tema, only  by  the  difference  in  the  resulting  organized  forms.  Such  a  blas- 
tema, as  a  general  rule,  exudes  completely  from  the  vessels,  seldom  is  ar- 
rested in  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  and  very  rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  remains 
within  the  vessels  themselves.  This  cancerous  blastema,  thus  derived  from 
the  blood,  necessarily  implies  that  the  blood  itself  is  in  an  abnormal  [unna- 
tural] state,  when  it" can  furnish  so  unhealthy  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
secretive  and  nutritive  blastema.  And  this  inference  is  corroborated  by  al- 
most all  the  facts  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  this  point,  and  which  all  tend  to 
the  conclusion,  to  use  Dr.  Walshe's  words,  *  that  a  cancerous  tumor,  under 
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all  circumstances,  is  but  the  local  evidence  of  general  vitiation  of  the  sys- 
tem.' Subsequently,  the  cancerous  deposit  may  remain  quiescent,  the  can- 
cerous cachexia  [diseased  state]  which  produced  it  having  passed  away  ; 
or  may  advance  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
this  cancerous  diathesis,  [existing  condition] .  If  it  proceed,  it  is  destruc- 
tive or  malignant,  partly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  this  preceding  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  partly  in  proportion  to  the  infiltrating  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  cancer-tumor  in  the  particular  individual.  Finally,  the  local 
disease  itself  reacts  on  the  constitution,  and  impresses  a  deeper  and  more 
advanced  influence  on  the  general  system." 

These  views  are  identical  with  those  held  by  Dr.  Bennett : — 

"The  great  majority  of  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted,"  he  writes, 
"  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  filaments,  cells,  and  fluids,  which  toge- 
ther make  up  the  tissue  I  have  called  cancerous,  originate  in  a  coagulated 
exudation.  This  is  poured  out  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
forms  of  exudation,  viz.,  by  enlargement  of  the  capillaries,  their  reple- 
tion with  blood,  and  the  transudation  through  their  coats  of  the  transparent 
liquor  sanguinis,  which  coagulating  outside  the  vessel  constitutes  an  exuda- 
tion more  or  less  solid." 

The  following  quotation  expresses  his  views  very  clearly,  and  proves 
their  exact  identity  with  those  held  by  late  writers.  The  reader  will  de- 
rive great  instruction  by  a  careful  reading  of  this  paragraph,  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  many  diseases  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

"  The  exudation  thus  poured  out,  which  I  have  called  cancerous  exuda- 
tion, must  differ  from  the  exuded  matter  in  what  is  called  inflammation  or 
tubercle  ;  but  in  what  that  difference  consists  we  are  ignorant.  The  cha- 
racters given  to  the  blood  by  Rokitanski  and  Engel,  to  distinguish  what 
they  have  called  the  cancerous  dyscrasia,  are  so  vague  and  uncertain,  as  to 
have  no  real  value.  Neither  is  there  any  proof  that  such  dyscrasia  consists 
in  an  excess  of  albumen  (Engel)  or  of  fibrin  (Keller)  in  the  blood.  The 
latter  takes  place  after  all  exudations.  But  although  the  present  state  of  pa- 
thology does  not  warrant  our  stating  positively  wherein  the  exudations  differ, 
we  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  their  occurrence  in  various  individuals  produces 
very  different  results.  Thus,  if  an  exudation  be  poured  out  in  a  healthy 
individual,  it  produces  a  series  of  phenomena  which  we  call  inflammatory ; 
if  in  a  scrofulous  individual,  another  series  of  changes  called  scrofulous  or 
tubercular ;  whilst  in  a  third  person  the  result  may  be  a  cancerous  growth. 
Every  kind  of  reasoning  must  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  different 
changes  and  effects  depend  not  upon  the  vascular  system,  which  is  the 
mere  apparatus  for  the  production  of  exudation, — not  upon  the  nervous 
system,  which  leads  to  the  necessary  arrangement  of  that  apparatus  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  on  the  texture,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  exudation,  as  that 
varies,  whilst  the  cancerous  formation  is  the  same, — but  in  the  inherent 
composition  or  constitution  of  the  exudation  itself.  But  here  pathologists 
pause ;  once  traced  back  to  the  blood,  they  are  content,  and  they  have  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  blood  itself  is  dependent  for  its 
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constitution  on  the  results  of  the  primary  digestion  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secondary  digestion  in  the  tissues  on  the  other." 

Pursuing  these  views  still  farther,  Dr.  Bennett  remarks,  "  that  a  compari- 
son between  the  characteristics  of  the  cancerous,  and  what  may  be  termed 
the  simple  or  inflammatory,  and  the  tubercular  exudations,  may  lead  us  to 
some  useful  hints  respecting  the  significance  of  each.  Let  us  suppose  that 
an  individual  in  perfect  health  has  from  any  cause  (injury,  irritation  leading 
to  inflammation,  &c.)  an  exudation  poured  out  into  any  part,  which  is  plus 
the  normal  exudation,  required  for  the  repair  of  the  tissues ;  the  further 
changes  which  occur  in  this  vary  infinitely  according  to  the  part,  the  degree 
of  irritation,  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  blastema  is  poured 
forth,  &c.  But  one  or  other  of  what  may  be  termed  the  healthy  or  nor- 
mal changes  occur  ;  the  exudation  becomes  the  medium  of  adhesions,  or  is 
organized  into  false  membrane,  or  accumulates  in  the  interstices  of  organs, 
assuming  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  them,  and  impeding  more  or  less 
their  functions,  or  it  breaks  down  more  or  less  rapidly  into  evanescent  cell- 
forms,  which  are  discharged  at  once  from  the  free  surfaces,  or  are  elimi- 
nated from  the  body  through  the  medium  of  further  changes  and  different 
emunctories.  The  composition  of  this  blastema  no  doubt  varies  infinitely 
within  the  healthy  limits ;  and  these  variations  are  evidently  not  dependent, 
for  the  most  part  at  any  rate,  on  any  local  condition  of  the  part  in  which 
the  blastema  is  exuded,  but  are  attributable  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
organism,  to  the  purity  and  excellence  of  its  blood,  which  is  the  indication 
of  the  due  performance  of  all  the  varied  metamorphoses  of  the  frame. 

"  But  if,  instead  of  this  healthy  constitution,  the  individual  be  tubercu- 
lous or  cancerous,  then  in  certain  organs  the  exudation  emitted  from  any 
cause  does  not  pass  through  this  series  of  normal  changes,  but  assumes  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  diathesis.  Thus,  in  young  subjects, 
and  in  persons  of  peculiar  and  defective  assimilating  power,  the  exudation 
is  below  the  healthy  standard.  It  attains  imperfectly  to  any  cell-forms, 
and  is  liable  to  rapid  disintegration  and  complete  loss  of  vitality.  This  is 
the  tubercular  exudation,  and  although  it  is  poured  out  in  its  characteristic 
form  only  on  certain  organs  and  positions,  yet  we  see  enough  to  convince 
ourselves  that  a  blastema  poured  out  in  other  situations,  as  in  accidental 
breaches  of  continuity,  although  it  may  not  possess  the  tuberculous  charac- 
ter, is  yet  often  evidently  different  in  some  way  from  the  reparative  blaste- 
ma, which  would  be  effused  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  of  the  system. 
In  an  older  person,  in  whom  the  assimilating  functions  are  also  deranged, 
although  in  a  different  manner,  the  blastema  poured  out  may  be  entirely 
dissimilar  to  the  tuberculous  blastema.  It  may  have  a  tendency  to  the 
production  of  very  highly- developed  and  reproductive  cell-forms,  which 
grow  with  great  energy  and  rapidity,  and  retrograde  and  disintegrate  slow- 
ly and  imperfectly.  Between  this  diathesis  and  the  former,  there  is  there- 
fore almost  an  antagonism  ;  they  can  hardly  exist  in  the  same  person,  and 
the  presence  of  the  one  may  be  said  almost  necessarily  to  exclude  the 
other.  And  here  the  hypothesis  we  have  given  above,  for  at  present  it  is 
no  more,  agrees  with  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  tuber- 
cle and  cancer  occur  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  affect  different  organs, 
while  when  recent  they  are  rarely  found  associated. 

"  Dr.  Bennett  surmises  that  tubercle  may  be  connected  with  some  de- 
rangement in  the  function  of  the  primary,  and  cancer  with  some  derange- 
ment in  the  function  of  the  secondary  digestion ;  and  he  points  out  that 
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cancer  commences  to  occur  at  the  epoch  of  life,  when  the  excretory- 
functions  begin  to  lose  their  activity. — British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  July  1849,^-  189. 

The  following  remarks  and  experiments  are  from  Dr.  Arnott's  paper. 
Dr.  A.  is  physician  to  the  Brighton  Dispensary,  in  England,  and  his  views 
merit  every  consideration,  not  only  for  his  high  scientific  and  humanitary 
character,  but  for  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  and  their  agreement  with  the 
great  law  of  nature,  that  heat  evolves  life,  and  cold  destroys  it. 

The  whole  probability,  however,  of  its  final  curative  power,  rests  here : 
Does  cancer  originate  in  the  blood  ?  If  it  does  so,  is  there  any  period, 
and  can  we  judge  by  our  senses  when  that  period  arrives,  that  all  the  can- 
cerous matter  is  concentrated  in  the  tumor  or  open  ulcer  ?  Alas  !  we  fear 
not :  either  from  the  lateness  of  the  chosen  period,  or  the  fact  that  the 
blood  is  poisoned,  or  else  the  insufficiency  of  the  part  removed,  most  of 
the  patients  operated  on  die  ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  lip  and  the 
extremities,  seem  to  offer  an  exception  to  this  melancholy  result.  Many 
cases  of  undoubted  cancerous  tumors  of  the  lip,  and  one  of  our  own  and 
several  in  the  practice  of  friends,  where  the  leg  was  amputated  years  since, 
are  now  living  and  in  health  ;  as  well  as  a  number  where  movable  tumors 
in  the  breast  of  a  more  than  doubtfully  cancerous  character,  were  removed 
by  the  knife. 

Though  we  are  compelled  to  doubt,  we  should  hail  with  joy  the  estab- 
lishment of  cold  amongst  our  curative  means  for  this  awful  complaint. 
We  shall  watch  with  great  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  remedy  wrherever 
we  hear  of  it.  Our  friends  here  and  at  a  distance,  will,  we  hope, 
keep  us  informed  of  any  results  in  their  practice,  whether  palliative  or 
curative ;  describing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  degree  of  hardness,  appearance, 
situation,  and  connections  of  the  tumor,  so  that  it  may  aid  our  conclu- 
sions ;  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  try  cold  before  operating  in  all  cases  of 
suspicious  tumors. 

From  the  report  of  a  case  of  cancer,  treated  by  an  anaesthetic  tem- 
perature or  congelation,  Dr.  Arnott  shows  "  that  it  furnishes  us  with  a  per- 
fect means  of  relieving  the  pain  of  that  dreadful  disease,  without  producing 
the  stupefaction  and  disturbance  of  the  system  that  attends  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics, and  that  instead  of  precipitating  the  unfortunate  patient's  fate,  con- 
gelation, by  arresting  the  accompanying  inflammation,  and  perhaps  destroy- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  '  cancer  cell,'  is  not  only  calculated  to  prolong  life 
for  a  great  period,  but  may  not  improbably  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease exert  a  curative  action."     Dr.  Arnott  proceeds  : 

"  As  the  subject  may  probably  be  entirely  new  to  many  readers  of  this 
paper,  it  may -be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  agents  whose  effects 
in  cancer  it  is  its  purpose  to  describe.  The  very  low  or  anaesthetic  [pain 
killing]  temperature  that  is  used  remedially  as  a  local  application  to  in- 
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flamed  or  painful  parts,  is  produced  by  what  are  termed  frigorific  mixtures, 
or  combinations  of  pounded  ice  and  various  salts,  which,  in  dissolving,  re- 
duce the  temperature  below  the  degree  of  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, or  more  than  thirty  degress  lower  than  any  temperature  hitherto 
employed  in  medicine.  The  application  of  such  a  mixture  to  the  skin,  or 
mucous  membrane,  causes  little  sensation  of  any  kind,  as  the  part  soon  be- 
comes benumbed,  and  the  slight  tingling  or  smarting  produced  (which  is 
seldom  so  great  as  to  be  complained  of  by  the  patient)  is  more  allied  to  the 
sensation  of  heat  than  of  cold. 

"  In  the  first  place,  congelation  will  cure  diseases  and  relieve  pains  that 
cannot  be  cured  or  relieved  by  any  other  known  means  :  and  where  the 
same  effect  may  be  produced  by  other  means,  it  is  not  produced  so  rapidly. 
Both  as  an  antiphlogistic  and  as  an  anodyne,  congelation  is  much  more 
powerful  as  respects  many  diseases  than  any  agent  or  combination  of  agents, 
possessing  similar  qualities  hitherto  employed  in  their  treatment,  and  which 
on  tjiat  account  have  often  proved  ineffectual.  A  very  low  temperature 
will  arrest  every  inflammation  which  is  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  its  influence,  and  totally  and  permanently  remove  irritation  from 
the  nerves  which  it  can  reach. 

u  In  the  second  place,  congelation  is  a  safer  remedy  than  most  of  those 
which  are  usually  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Bleeding  often  impairs 
or  prostrates  the  reparative  powers  ;  both  antimony  and  mercury  occasion- 
ally act  as  poisons  ;  opium  stupefies  and  excites ;  and  events  have  shown 
that,  as  anaesthetics  in  surgical  operations,  ether  and  chloroform  are  not  al- 
together without  danger.  Not  once,  in  upwards  of  two  thousand  applica- 
tions which  have  now  been  made  of  it,  has  congelation  caused  the  least 
injury. 

"  Other  advantages  of  congelation  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  of  its 
greater  certainty,  promptitude,  and  safety,  must  suffice.  Cases  are  every 
day  happening,  where  life  is  endangered  or  lost  by  inflammation  that  can- 
not be  subdued  by  bleeding  or  the  ordinary  measures,  without  incurring 
greater  hazard  from  the  debility  which  they  occasion,  or  other  injurious 
effects  ;  and  cases  of  suffering,  to  which,  from  some  constitutional  peculiarity, 
the  ordinary  anodynes  are  inapplicable. 

"  That  a  great  desideratum  existed  here,  was  strongly  evinced  by  the  re- 
cent deplorable  case  of  a  much  lamented  statesman,  who  died  from  injuries 
causing  inflammation  and  intense  pain.  The  medical  art  has  never  appeared 
to  greater  disadvantage  than  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  The  inefficient 
measures  resorted  to,  only  showed  the  indications  which  the  medical 
attendants  were  anxious  to  fulfill,  but  which,  it  would  seem,  they  were  un- 
willing to  attempt  fulfilling  by  the  means  in  common  use.  What  ap- 
peared to  be  wanting  were,  an  antiphlogistic  remedy  that  would  not  debi- 
litate, and  an  anodyne  that  would  not  excite." 

Dr.  Arnott  here  alludes  to  the  sad  case  of  that  distinguished  statesman, 
Robert  Peel.  Although  we  feel  the  propriety  of  a  very  cautious  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  without  personal  knowledge  of 
the  case,  still,  if  the  published  accounts  of  it  be  correct,  we  shall  ever  re- 
main at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  inertness  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  officiated  on  that  melancholy  occasion.     Had  the 
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Premier  been  a  sailor  or  laborer,  be  might  have  been  living  at  this  day— 
the  attendants  seemed  paralyzed  at  the  position  and  character  of  their  great 
patient. 

The  following  case  of  cancer  of  the  womb  does  not  seem  to  us  to  illus- 
trate the  facility  of  applying  the  remedies  that  will  be  found  necessary  to 
make  it  available  as  a  measure  of  common  use. 

"  The  patient  M.  R.,  was  admitted  at  the  Brighton  Dispensary  on  the 
25th  July,  1849.  Of  short  stature,  thin,  sallow  complexion,  and  about  42 
years  of  age.  Her  principal  symptoms  were  frequent  and  severe  parox- 
ysms of  pain,  chiefly  in  the  back  and  hips ;  a  profuse  and  most  offensive 
discharge  and  occasional  hemorrhage  from  the  vagina,  and  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs.  On  examination,  the  neck  of  the  womb  was  found 
hard  and  ulcerated."  — 

"  For  six  months  the  usual  palliative  treatment  was  pursued — viz.,  the 
exhibition  of  the  preparations  of  opium  and  the  application  of  leeches.  She 
complained  that  the  opium  made  her  constantly  drowsy  and  unfit  for  her 
occupation  as  a  needlewoman ;  and  the  pain  was,  notwithstanding  its  use, 
occasionally  so  severe  as  to  oblige  her  to  rise  from  bed  and  roll  on  the  floor 
of  her  room. 

"  In  January,  I  determined  upon  a  trial  of  congelation,  having  previously 
made  another  careful  examination  of  the  uterus.  The  disease  had  by  this 
time  considerably  extended :  the  neck  of  the  womb  was  now  completely 
destroyed,  and  there  were  several  warty  excrescences  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vagina.  Congelation  was  effected  by  means  of  a  frigorific  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  finely-pounded  ice  and  one  part  of  chloride  of  sodium,  intro- 
duced through  a  wide  speculum,  of  gutta  percha,  having  the  lower  part  of 
its  upper  opening  of  a  cup-like  form  ;  and  in  order  that  the  temperature 
might  be  maintained  at  the  requisite  low  degree,  or  below  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit, the  dissolved  ice  was  continuously  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  of  peculiar 
construction.  This  peculiarity  consists  in  a  large  two-necked  bottle  being 
connected  with  or  constituting  part  of  the  long  arm  of  the  syphon  ;  and  the 
purpose  of  it  is,  that  a  stream  of  water  may  continue  to  flow  along  this 
part  of  the  syphon,  and  keep  up  the  suction  at  its  proper  extremity,  not- 
withstanding any  interruption  in  the  supply.  A  tube  of  vulcanized  india- 
rubber  forms  the  remaining  part  of  the  syphon,  with  a  small  glass  tube 
where  it  enters  the  speculum,  in  order  that  the  rising  column  of  liquid  may 
be  seen  and  regulated  by  a  stop-cock. 

"  The  success  of  this  application  exceeded  my  expectation.  So  soon  as 
I  had  learned  to  apply  the  frigorific  properly,  I  was  able  to  give  immediate 
and  entire  relief,  and  this  has  generally  continued  complete  for  about  a  week. 
The  discharge  was  soon  diminished,  and  became  much  less  offensive,  and 
the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  ceased.  From  twenty  to  thirty  applications  of 
the  frigorific  have  now  been  made,  and  scarcely  any  other  remedy  has  been 
used.  ISTo  advance  of  the  disease  appears,  on  examination,  to  have  taken 
place,  and  in  other  respects  there  is  decided  improvement.  The  patient  is 
jiot  so  thin  ;  her  appetite  is  tolerably  good  ;  she  is  stronger,  and  able  to  oc- 
cupy herself  in  the  usual  household  affairs. 

"  She  is  directed  to  call  whenever  the  pain  returns.  The  speculum  is 
generally  introduced  by  herself  while  in  the  supine  position,  and  she  covers 
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her  extremities  with  a  sheet  before  I  enter  the  apartment.  The  nates  are 
raised,  in  order  that  the  speculum  may  be  sufficiently  upright  to  contain 
enough  of  the  frigorific,  which  has  usually  been  kept  applied  for  a  period 
varyino-  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour.  There  is  a  slight  sensation  of 
smarting  produced  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  pain  from  the  disease  has 
generally  ceased  within  the  first  five  minutes.  If  the  womb  be  now  in- 
spected by  removing  the  frigorific  from  the  speculum,  the  greater  part  of 
its  visible  surface  will  be  found  perfectly  white  and  hard.  The  application 
is  terminated  by  allowing  about  a  quart  of  cold  water  to  run  rapidly 
through  the  speculum  and  syphon  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  restoring 
the  natural  temperature,  and  washing  away  any  remaining  salt." — Lancet, 
Aug.  31,  1850,  p.  257. 

"  The  benefit  derived  from  congelation,  in  the  case  of  uterine  cancer  just 
related,  is  not  only  very  superior,  but  almost  forms  a  contrast  to  that  usually 
obtained  by  other  palliative  means.  Besides  that  the  relief  from  pain  is 
more  complete  and  lasting  than  that  obtained  by  the  preparations  of  opium, 
it  is  gained  without  the  stupefaction  and  sickness  that  generally  attend  the 
use  of  these  ;  and  instead  of  shortening  life,  by  the  disturbance  of  its 
functions,  as  these  and  other  palliatives  most  unquestionably  do,  congelation 
will  much  prolong  it,  and  prolong  it  in  comfort,  by  arresting  the  course  of 
the  disease.  Whether  more  is  to  be  expected  from  it — whether,  in  the 
earliest  stages  especially,  it  may  not  possess  energies  equal  to  the  complete 
removal  of  the  disease — is  a  point  that  must  be  decided  hy  further  ex- 
perience. 

"  It  has  been  a  question  whether  certain  diseases,  such  as  pulmonary  con- 
sumption and  cancer,  which  have  been  found  to  resist  all  the  methods  of 
treatment  hitherto  employed,  are  not  necessarily  fatal  or  incurable  by  the 
powers  of  nature  or  by  art.  As  respects  the  remedial  powers  of  nature, 
this  question  may,  unless  certain  observers  have  been  much  deceived,  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  Of  cancer,  at  least,  many  natural  cures  have 
been  recorded ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  in  opposition  to  analogy,  to  suppose 
that  any  morbid  condition  of  the  body  is  necessarily  incurable/' 

Another  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  inquirers  have  been  much 
divided,  and  which  bears  closely  on  the  efficacy  of  the  local  remedies 
of  cancer,  is  that  respecting  the  seat  of  the  disease — whether  this  exists  in 
the  constitution  as  well  as  in  the  part  manifestly  affected.  Late  micro- 
scopical investigation,  by  Miiller  and  others,  has  thrown  considerable  light 
upon  this  point,  by  showing  that  cancerous  growths  consist,  in  great  part, 
of  a  congeries  of  peculiar  cells.  As  these  morbid  cells,  possessing  inherent 
vitality,  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  parasitic  animalcule  or  hydatid, 
the  oldest  hypothetical  notion  of  the  nature  of  cancer,  curiously  enough,, 
seems  to  have  received  a  foundation  in  the  latest  anatomical  researches. 

The  remedies  that  have  been  employed  in  cancer  are  empirical  or  ra- 
tional. In  this  disease,  however,  empirical  remedies  are  of  no  value.  The 
rational  practices  may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 1.  Means  of  subduing  in- 
iiammation.  2.  Narcotics.  3.  Medicines  which  have  been  employed  as 
alteratives.  4.  Extirpation  or  ablation.  5.  Pressure.  And  lastly,  cold. 
It  is  upon  the  value  and  efficacy  of  this  last  remedy  that  Dr.  Arnott  par- 
ticularly enlarges.     He  says : 

"  Cold  has  already  been  adverted  to  as  a  remedy  for  cancer  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  means  best  fitted  to  subdue  inflammation :  but  it  is  calcu- 
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fated  to  fulfill  other  purposes.  It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  temperature 
is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  or  vigor  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

"  '  In  a  cancerous  growth  (says  Prof.  Bennett,  in  his  recent  and  excellent 
work)  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  excessive  cell-formation,  we  evidently  re- 
tard its  advancement  by  the  application  of  cold.  Were  it  possible,  indeed, 
to  bring  down  the  temperature  of  an  entire  growth  below  the  vegetating 
point,  we  must  inevitably  kill  it ;  but  supplied  as  it  is  through  the  warm 
blood  within,  this  is  impossible.  Still  the  external  application  of  cold  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  we  possess  of  retarding  the  progress  of  a 
cancerous  or  any  other  growth.' 

"  Having  now  passed  in  brief  review  the  several  rational  measures  which 
have  been  used  or  suggested  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  congelation  operates  so 
beneficially  as  a  palliative,  and  of  the  probability  of  its  proving  an  effectual 
cure  of  this  disease.  As  a  palliative,  it  fulfills  most  completely  the  pur- 
poses of  the  first  two  classes  of  remedies  just  enumerated — viz.,  those  pos- 
sessing antiphlogistic  and  anodyne  properties,  and  unlike  these  remedies,  it 
fulfills  them  without  any  counterbalancing  injurious  properties., 

"  If  cancer  were  essentially  an  inflammation,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Broussais,  there  would  be  little  doubt  that  congelation  would,  in  many  of  its 
localities,  prove  a  cure,  for  no  inflamed  part  which  can  be  put  thoroughly 
under  its  influence  will  resist  it  Or  if  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Bennett  be 
correct,  that  a  '  temperature  below  the  vegetating  point  must  inevitably 
kill  cancer-cell,'  and  if  it  be  true  that  cancer  cell  constitutes  the  disease,  we 
might  reasonably  indulge  the  same  hope.  At  all  events,  as  congelation 
surpasses  in  power  every  local  therapeutical  agent  which  does  not  actually 
destroy  the  animal  texture,  we  may  safely,  from  this,  together  with  other 
considerations,  conclude  that  no  remedial  means  hitherto  proposed  is,  under 
any  management,  so  likely  to  afford  an  effectual  cure. 

"  In  estimating  the  effect  of  the  application  of  frigorific  mixtures  to  the 
animal  tissue,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  condition  of  the 
part  subjected  to  them,  in  respect  to  its  own  vascularity,  and  the  vascularity 
of  the  neighboring  parts,  and  as  to  whether  it  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation 
or  not  A  highly  vascular  or  inflamed  part  necessarily  requires,  in  order 
that  the  same  effect  should  be  produced,  a  much  more  powerful  congealing 
agent  than  a  part  in  the  reverse  condition.  Although  five  minutes  is  the 
usual  period  of  the  congelation  which  I  apply  to  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
when  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues  are  in  their  normal  state,  it  was,  as  has 
been  related,  continued  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  in  the  case  of  uterine 
cancer,  and  probably  not  with  half  the  effect  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
exterior,  on  account  of  the  higher  vascularity  and  natural  heat  of  the  part 
subjected  to  it.  The  difference  between  the  periods  mentioned,  was  owing 
to  the  more  or  less  perfect  application,  the  time  required  to  relieve  the  pain, 
and  sometimes  to  the  appearance  of  the  congealed  part" 

"  Cancer  of  the  womb  is  not  the  only  disease  to  which  congelation  may 
be  thus  applied  with  advantage.  I  have  already  described  its  use  in  neu- 
ralgia and  diseases  of  the  skin.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  very  minutely  de- 
scribe its  application  to  the  case  of  cancerous  breast  in  the  Middlesex  hospital. 

"It  was  made  on  the  22d  of  June  last  The  patient  (an  elderly  woman, 
of  the  name  of  Pocock)  had  long  suffered  from  severe  and  almost  con- 
tinuous pain.     Her  breast  was  ulcerated,  but  not  much  enlarged.     About 
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half  a  pound  of  ice  having  been  put  into  a  towel  and  broken  up  into  pow- 
der on  the  floor  of  the  ward,  by  means  of  a  flat  iron,  was  quickly  mixed  in 
a  jug  with  about  half  the  quantity  of  common  salt.  The  mixture  was  then 
poured  into  a  small  net  of  the  thinnest  silk  gauze,  and  immediately  applied 
to  the  breast  over  a  circular  space  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The 
brine,  as  it  trickled  from  the  net,  was  absorbed  by  a  moist  sponge  held 
underneath ;  and  the  net  was  occasionally  raised,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  breast  (as  the  surgeon  who  had  kindly  permitted  the  opera- 
tion, and  his  assistants,  were  naturally  anxious  to  watch  the  effect)  and  of 
stirring  the  mixture.  The  skin  became  white  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the 
congelation  was  continued  for  precisely  three  minutes.  There  was  a  slight 
pricking  sensation  produced  for  about  half  this  period,  which  ceased  upon 
the  part  becoming  benumbed  ;  and  a  similar  sensation  was  experienced  for 
some  minutes  after  the  congelation  had  ceased,  although  the  greater  part 
of  what  is  usually  felt  at  this  time  was  prevented,  by  keeping  the  part 
covered  for  about  five  minutes  with  the  ice  net,  (after  washing  out  the  salt), 
and  by  the  subsequent  application  of  a  rag  dipped  in  cold  water. 

"  I  did  not  see  the  patient  again  until  the  6th  of  July, — fourteen  days 
after  the  application, — when  she  told  me  that  there  had  not  been  the  least 
return  of  pain.  The  sore  on  the  breast  was  clean,  and  even  healthy  in  ap- 
pearance; and  nothing  but  the  common  water-dressing  bad  been  applied. 
There  had  been  no  necessity  for  a  repetition  of  the  morphia,  to  which  she 
had  been  so  long  accustomed. 

"  In  cases  of  this  description,  it  will  probably  be  wrong  to  wait  for  a  re- 
turn of  pain  as  a  sign  for  the  re-application  of  the  frigorific.  The  disease 
may  advance  without  the  accompaniment  of  pain  ;  for  it  is  well  known  thai 
some  eases  of  cancer  are  attended  with  little  or  no  suffering.     The  conge- 
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lation  is  demanded  to  stay  the  irritation,  and  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
as  much  as  for  the  alleviation  of  pain. 

"  In  order  that  the  frigorific  mixture  may  be  perfectly  applied,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  diseased  surface  should  be  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  and 
where  it  is  denuded  by  ulceration,  a  thin  membrane  spread  over  it  might 
act  as  an  artificial  cuticle,  and  prevent  the  smarting  which  the  contact  of 
the  salt  would  otherwise  produce  before  the  production  of  anaesthesia. 

"  Congelation  need  not  be  confided  in  exclusively.  Several  of  the  mea- 
sures enumerated  above  may  be  used  in  combination  ;  and  equable  and 
easily  controllable  pressure,  whether  by  itself,  or  conjoined  with  cold,  is,  as 
respects  many  localities,  one  of  the  principal  of  these. 

"  It  is  an  important  fact,  that  cancer  in  the  womb,  in  which  pressure  can 
hardly  be  employed,  should,  in  cases  to  which  the  operation  is  applicable, 
have  (probably  from  the  isolated  nature  of  the  prolapsed  organ)  been  more 
successfully  treated  by  amputation  than  cancer  occurring  in  any  other  lo- 
cality. [We  more  than  doubt  this  ;  we  are  sure  it  is  an  error. — Eo. 
Scalpel.]  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  this  operation 
can  be  resorted  to.  If  the  womb  be  forcibly  dragged  out  before  the  in- 
cision is  made,  or  extirpated  while  in  its  ordinary  situation,  death  (as  ample 
experience  has  shown)  is  almost  the  inevitable  and  immediate  consequence. 
Yet,  when  we  consider  that  a  womb  which  has  become  prolapsed  from  na- 
tural causes  may  be  removed  with  very  little  danger  (a  fact  attested  by  nu- 
merous examples),  it  becomes  an  interesting  question,  whether,  in  the  early 
stages,  and  before  the  disease  has  extended  to  the  adjoining  parts,  it  might 
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not,  supposing  all  other  means  should  fail  in  arresting  the  malady,  be  very 
gradually,  and  without  irritation,  brought  into  the  same  favorable  position. 
If  natural  prolapsus  of  the  womb  mainly  proceed,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
from  relaxation  of  the  vagina  and  the  external  parts,  this  relaxation  could 
be  easily  effected  by  the  use  of  such  a  fluid  dilator  of  equal  pressure,  as  I 
have,  on  another  occasion,  suggested  (and  which  I  have  myself  employed) 
as  a  substitute  for  the  forceps,  or  for  excitants  of  uterine  contraction,  in 
cases  where  the  birth  of  the  child  has  been  opposed  by  the  most  common 
of  all  causes  of  protracted  labor — the  unyielding  of  the  external  parts." — 
Lancet,  Sept.  14,  1850,^.  316. 

We  have  given  this  article  at  length  for  the  benefit  of  our  medical 
friends  and  their  patients ;  it  is  too  important  an  affair  to  suppress.  As 
soon  as  any  positive  results  follow  the  cases  in  which  we  are  now  using  the 
remedy,  we  will  lay  them  before  our  readers.  Meanwhile,  we  invite  com- 
munication from  our  friends  on  the  subject. 


Art.  XCL — An  Artist's  Reverie.     By  James  Varick  Stout. 

"  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched,  but  to  fine  issues." — Motto  selected  by  the  Editor. 

Years  have  stolen  by,  since,  at  Milan,  I  heard  the  music  of  Paganini — 
the  strange,  unearthly-looking  Paganini — those  ravishing,  delicious  tones ; 
those  lords  over  the  unbroken  smile  of  delight,  the  stoppage  or  free  flow  of 
the  breath,  or  the  impulsive  gush  of  the  heart's  sigh  and  tear.  Yet  here 
they  all  are,  as  fresh,  as  vivid  as  ever — the  twitter,  the  softly-blent  tones, 
the  thunder's  roll,  the  drum's  tattoo,  and  the  sharp,  startling,  lightning-like 
crash — here  they  all  memorically  abide  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  child's 
dimpled  glee,  the  dash  of  the  waterfall,  the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  the 
moanings  and  shrieks  of  the  wind,  the  howlings  of  the  tempest,  and  the  sad 
wail  for  the  dead.  (How  easily  such  music  masters  the  human  will ! — as 
easily  as  the  syren  glance  and  touch.) 

And  thus,  thro'  time  and  space,  on  chimes  the  Spanish  bell — and  moun- 
taineers take  song,  and  hark !  to  the  answering  hills  *  *  and  Pasta 
sings,  and  sings,  and  trills  like  the  musical  monarch  of  the  forest  *  * 
and  Mary  Taylor  coolly  outwhistles  the  canary,  and  mimics  so  Kyle's  flute ! 
(How  saucily  she  looks  and  how  jauntily  she  treads  !)  *  *  and  then,  the 
hundred  singers  clasp  their  voices,  and  the  mighty  organ  moans  and  swells 
and  quavers,  and  sinks  away  to  the  merest  flutter  *  *  and  the  single 
voice  of  a  woman  reigns  *  *  and  the  hundred  voices  chaunt  and  chaunt  and 
move  so  swiftly     *     *     and  all  the  voices  roll  like  thunder;  and  walls 
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and  dome  and  fretted  roof  reverberate ;  and  marble  saints  and  priests  and 
Savior  seem  to  chatter  '*  *  and  then,  (and  as  the  mirror  of  one's 
memory  turns  in  the  noblest  theater  of  Art,) — within  the  moment's 
span,  what    multitudes  of    proud  creations  drop   the  veil !     *  from 

ancient  gems  by  Aulus,  to  the  gigantic  ivory-and -golden  Jupiter  of  Elis  ! — 
the  urn,  the  tomb,  the  signet  ring, — the  marble  dream  of  Eve,  by  Ctesi- 
phon, — and  naked,  laughing,  sleepy,  amorous  nymphs,  by  Titian ! 

A  vast  diversity  ! — the  starving  child  and  the  stone  angel — the  rotting 
heart  and  the  silver  casket — jewels  !  tho'  on  dead  finger. 

Figures  boxing  ;  figures  vaulting;  figures  dying  ; — the  reverse  torch  and 
ike  merry  lyre  !  the  sibyl  and  the  seraph  !  sweet  Flora  and  Nell  Gwynne  ! 
And,  as  the  air  sings  thro'  the  fleetness  of  the  comer's  foot,  we  have  Apollo 
— all  clothed  in  light  and  grace  and  lordliness  and  dazzling  beauty  !  with 
the  drapery  still  rustling,  the  feet  scarcely  pressing  the  ground,  and  "  the 
breath  of  the  power  of  God "  quite  dancing  thro'  the  nostrils  !  Truly, 
the  king  is  held  in  the  galleries  of  thy  hair  !  thy  locks  are  jutting  from  their 
fillet  as  a  jewelry  of  stars  !  and  in  thy  shadow  sit  we  with  supreme  delight ! 
Next,  Raphael,  with  the  lovely  form  of  Fomarini,  and  romance  after  ro- 
mance of  the  Cross  !  And  Michael  Angelo,  with  "  Moses"  that  grand 
statue  !  and  "Night  and  Morning"  too, — and,  as  with  the  music  of  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  mountain  tops,  the  giant  brain  unlocks  its  chiefest 
chamber,  its  Last  Judgment  ! 

"  Askalon  shall  see  it  in  fear ;  and  Ekron,  for  her  expectation  shall  be 
ashamed — they  wait  for  light,  but  behold  obscurity!  The  stars  know  not 
the  astrologers  !     The  golden  bowl  is  broken  /" 

There  is  silence  in  heaven — legions  stand  up  for  judgment — the  voice 
from  the  Great  White  Throne  thunder eth— and  the  abominable  branch  is 
cast  out !  The  Moon  and  Sun  are  as  blots — Earth  wildly  takes  her  way — 
and  mountain  fires  and  molten  lakes  give  but  such  lurid  light !  Grandeur 
and  blackness;  majesty  and  madness  reign !  Peerless  the  scene — the  bold 
philosophy;  the  proud  conception ;— sterling  the  knowledge  of  the  play  of 
human  trunks  and  joints  and  reinless  passions  !  Rich  is  the  Sistine  Chapel ! 
Down  drop  the  myriads  damn'd  !  headlong  and  sidelong  and  grasping  at 
the  straw  !  A  heavy  hail !  a  rude  jostle  !  a  monstrous  tangle  !  The  false 
balance  ;  the  false  shrift ;  the  face  in  flame  ;  the  horrent  hair  !  Caligula 
and  sisters  /  Down  drop  the  myriads  damn'd,  and  frightful  apparitions  ! 
Satyrs  are  there,  and  asps  and  royal  mountebanks.         * 

Next,  JEdom  comes.  Jfidom,  the  solitary !  How  is  she  become  as  a 
widow  ?  why  do  her  nobles  dwell  but  in  the  dust,  and  the  cormorant  and 
bittern  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  ? — their  voice  alone  sings  from  the  win- 
dows ;    and  choicest  vestibules  are  lairs   for  wolves  and  lions  and   their 
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whelps !  Edom — the  wonderful,  the  beautiful,  the  city  hewn  from  solid 
rock  !  niches  and  porticoes  and  statues  all !  how  very  desolate  *  * 
Edom — man's  pride,  heaven's  jealousy  !  City — so  people-stript  by  God  ! 
what  drew  dead  Edom  from  its  mighty  loadstone  ?  where  went  divinities 
and  genii ;  stray  jasper  and  cornelian  ?  The  socket's  here — but  not  the 
winged  eye, — the  serpent's  cast-off  coat  is  here — but  not  the  serpent  ringed, 
— fled  are  those  symbols  so  eternal,  so  all-seeing  !  Dear  Edom — where's 
thy  seed-time  and  thy  harvest  ?  thy  love-talks  at  the  well ;  thy  graceful, 
flying  horsemen  ;  and  hosts  on  hosts  of  glittering,  darting  javelins ;  and 
oval  shields  ? — all,  all,  are  hissed  away !  Thine  excellency — dukes  and 
daughters — flaming  chariots  and  prancing  steeds — all,  all,  asunder !  Edom 
— proud  tomb  ! — when  will  thy  human  dust  be  resurrect  ?         *         * 

Next,  tens  of  thousands  of  sarcophagi — and  pyramids  and  sphinx — and 
temples  all  magnificent — and  cities  labyrinthine — and  lo  !  the  costly,  cu- 
rious corpse  and  coffin  of  Cleopatra.  *  *  Off  with  the  lid  !  Un- 
wind the  bandage  linen  !  *  *  Ah  !  here's  the  face — the  ghastly, 
tinselled  face — of  the  once  beautiful  and  voluptuous  woman,  to  build  tohose 
sepulcher  an  army  toiled!  *  *  and  next,  the  Memnons — forms 
gigantic ;  forms  uncouth  ! — monsters  are  in  the  stocks,  and  speechless  ! 
Where  now's  the  charming  voice  of  old,  so  sacred,  so  oracular  ?  Where 
are  the  million  spirits  with  their  vocal  magnet  ?  *  *  *  And  Cuyps, 
Vandyks,  and  strange  old  heads  in  strange  old  dress,  (Arab  and  Greek  and 
Parthian,)  and  strange  old  shields  and  jars  and  funeral  urns,  and  clustering 
beards  and  sandalled  feet  and  stately  frills,  and  rings  from  fingers  long  since 
turned  by  ashes  into  ashes,  at  Pompeii, — and  strange  old  shapes,  (in  trance, 
in  church,  in  iron  shirts  and  papal  caps,)  who  ever  clap  their  hands  in 
prayer,  and  keep  a  watch  of  angels  by  the  pillow  !  (as  Frideswide's  Saint, 
and  Lord  de  Vere.)  *■-*-.*  Figures  wrestling;  figures  racing;  figures 
flying  ; — like /car  Helen — like  Icarus — like  Scevola  with  the  flame  !  *  * 
Vast  the  diversity  !  The  scrap  of  landscape,  and  the  complex  battle  of 
the  soul — the  Etna  and  the  Acteon.  But, — beyond  all  other  brainal 
power,  (in  flourish  since  the  days  of  Pericles,)  looms  that  of  the  builder  of 
the  Grand  Cupola  ;  the  sculptor  of  the  Moses ;  the  painter  of  the  Last 
Judgment ! — a  power  so  immense  in  its  strength ;  so  equal  to  the  able 
government  of  more  than  one  empire  ;  and  so  alone  in  its  sublimity,  origin- 
ality, bold  and  correct  anatomical  displays  and  wonderful  grandeur  of 
grouping  !  One  of  those  mental  giants  that  refresh  the  Earth,  once  in  two 
thousand  years  /.**■* 

Musically  pencilled  are  the  sketches  (as  of  Lady  Peel,)  by  Lawrence  ; 
and  the  sweet  face  of  the  Madonna,  by  the  woman-loving,  woman-loved, 
and  early-dying  Raphael, — still  they're  but  stars  in  Art's  broad  firmament, 
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— tho'  brilliant  ones,  if  sided  with  mere  landscape,  tho'  it  take  the  shapes 
and  dyes  of  the  enchanting  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Arno  ! — and  of  the 
Western  Solitudes  !  so  voiceless,  but  for  the  song  of  the  bird,  the  hum  of 
the  bee,  the  gentle,  whispering  cry  of  the  breese-swayed,  neck-bent  grass 
of  the  prairie,  and  the  roar  and  hiss  of  the  mighty  river,  as  it  sweeps  so  fu- 
riously along,  lashing  its  earth  borders,  and,  ever  and  anon,  spinning  like  a 
top  !         *         *         and  the  shapes  and  dyes  of  the  Spanish  palisades — 
and  cold,  gray  lakes  of  Scotland — and  African  garden  grounds  !  wherein 
the  verdure  is  close,  silky,  and  intertangling,  and  spotted  all  over  with  bril- 
liant flowerage,  —  with  miles  on  miles  of  labyrinthine  arbors  in  magical 
and  vine-like  lock,  where  serpents,   of  colossal  size  abide  and  glide,  and 
flowers  loom  up  like  trees  and  urns  and  caps  columnar  ! — the  air  so  laden 
with  perfume,  its  serpent  breathers  sip  swift  poison  with  their  honey  /     *     * 
and  the  shapes  and  dyes  of  mountains  that  sally  above  the  region  of  the 
clouds,  and  seem  to  rest  on  mere  air  !     Remembering,  too,  their  leaping 
cataracts,  and  whispering,  tear-like  watery-threads  and  drops,  and  foliage 
and  moss  in  crimson,  white,  and  green  !         *         *         *         and  the 
shapes  and  dyes  of  the  royalest  tempests,  both  of  ocean  and  of  shy  ! — where 
barks  move  merrily,  and  race  and  dart  along,  and  stagger,  and  then  dive 
down  Hill  time  shall  be  no  more  /         *         *         and  the  clouds  gather, 
and  sail,  and  separate,  and  rush  to  combat,  and  render  both  to  Heaven  and 
Earth  such  peals  on  peals  of  solemn  music  ! — and  herald  in  the  Rainbow  ! 
"  Look  upon  it,  and  praise  him  that  made  it ;  very  beautiful  is  it  in  the 
brightness  thereof !     It  compasseth  the  heaven  about  with  a  glorious  cir- 
cle, and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it !"  *         *         * 
And  so,  in  turn,  is  landscape  as  the  branch  is  to  the  leaf,  if  sided  with  mere 
drinking  bowls,  dead  game  and  plates  of  fruit.     Neither  of  much  difficulty 
is  the  crucified  figure,  nor  one  upon  the  rack,  nor  yet  the  nymph  asleep, — 
if  sided  with  the  merry  infant ;  or    Hercules  when  wrestling  with  and 
strangling  the  Nemean  lion,  and  carrying  off  the  Erymanthean  boar.     But, 
— to  display  well  the  royalest  passions,  in  figures  sculptural  and  colossal, 
and  intertwined  together,  is  of  the  most  difficult  walk, — as  Despair  and 
Jealousy — and  the  mother,  just  as  Christ  has  touched  the  bier — and  Ajax 
and  Cassandra — and  Venus,  mourning  o'er  and  clasping  up  the  body  of 
Adonis — and  Paris,  carrying  Helen  in  the  flower  of  her  beauty  I     And  so 
with   figures   isolate  and   in   repose,   if  such    as   Antinous  —  that  perfect 
shape !         *         *         * 

And,  to  win  the  diamond  flash  of  the  sov'reign  brain  is,  also,  difficulty — 
for  where  is  the  spirit's  flower  in  Washington,  by  Stuart? — wrecked  are 
both  mind  and  matter  ! — and  what  are  the  images  of  Webster,  but  lines 
for   lines,  and    less,  of  brainal  power  in  lull? — the  droop,  the  yawn, 
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the  vacant  stare  and  the  fettered  smile  !  No  silver  voice  of  the 
racing  waters — nor  sov'reign  hymn  from  the  peopled  branch ! — and  may 
God  shield  the  Scotts  and  Ciceros  and  such,  unless  their  artists  wear 
the  gift  of  a  brilliant  ideality,  and  can  reach  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
proud  brainal  structure ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  broadly  beautify  the 
lines  of  the  casket, — artists  that  have  followed  Phidias,  and  fallen  down 
and  worshipped  Satan  —  Satan,  by  Fuseli  —  Cain,  when  God  shut  the 
Door  of  Hope !  and  sleeplessness  sprang  upon  the  colossal  and  elegant 
creation  —  and  the  last  grain  of  tribute  was  thrown  to  the  winds  —  and 
the  magnificent  locks  leapt  up  and  danced  and  rolled  over  and  frolicked 
away  like  the  leaping,  pitching  sea — and  the  Earth  trembled  under  the 
laugh  sardonic  —  and  the  fountains  of  tears  had  ran  down  to  the  last 
drop.  *  *  * 

High  Art,  with  us,  is  so  infantile  ;  so  in  swaddling  clothes ;  so  like  an 
orphan ; — and  yet  "  to  know  its  power's  the  root  of  Immortality  !"  Purity 
tends  to  additional  purity, — and  yet  how  barren  are  our  theaters  of  State, 
and  schools,  and  temples  of  Religion  !  The  myriad  span  the  drinking 
bowl — the  one,  the  Final  Judgment !  In  Catholic  countries,  I  have  ever 
admired  the  frequent  presence  of  the  images  of  Jesus,  and  symbols  of 
the  Crucifixion.  The  chapels  and  cathedrals  are  always  open  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  rich ;  and  the  prostrate  poor  man,  clothed  in  rags,  on  the 
tesselated  floor  of  the  mighty  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  formed  a 
picture  that  filled  me  with  delight ;  all,  all  could  approach  the  heart  of  this 
proud  temple  of  Religion ;  all  could  study  the  gigantic  and  wonderfully 
wrought  works  (in  canvas  and  in  marble),  by  the  Buonarotti !  Niches,  filled 
with  Christs,  opened  upon  the  faces  of  the  Italian  streets  ;  and  on  the 
street  pavements,  were  often  (self-flung)  Christ's  worshippers !  And  so, 
the  populace  of  ancient  Athens,  thronged  to  the  public  structures,  both 
as  students  and  as  lovers  of  the  supremely  beautiful  knee-cap  and  turn 
of  ankle  ! — and  how  refreshing,  how  instructive,  how  ennobling  were  the 
thought- webs  present, — say  of  Solon,  of  Pythagoras,  of  Sappho  and  De- 
mosthenes. *  *  And  those  real  academies  of  Art — where  titles 
were  unknown,  and  the  student  (at  the  very  outset,)  became  a  grand  reader 
of  the  sweep  of  the  spinal  column — and  bend,  and  play,  and  hinging  of  the 
limbs — and  poise  and  build  of  the  Palace  of  the  Soul  ;  its  hall  and  portico 
of  music,  and  telegraphs  with  star  and  speck  at  sea,  and  violet  and  cedar  ! 
— academies,  in  which  fair  women  freely  lent  their  graces  unto  Venus,  and 
to  Hebe  with  the  cup !  (figures  crouching ;  figures  bathing ;  figures  sally- 
ing from  the  sea ;) — and  teachers  took  the  blackboard,  and  teemed  it  so 
with  skeletons,  and  diverse  attitudes,  and  fighting,  dying  gladiators,  and 
bandings  of  the  wrist,  and  well-built  diaphragms,  and  nostrils,  lips,  and 
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curves  of  throat,  quite  like  Apollo's  !  *  *  *  But  away,  away 
Time  races — and  towers  crumble — and  the  avalanche  gathers,  and  sleeps, 
and  thunders  down — and  pyramids  are  foundlings — and  handsome,  glory- 
laden  Athens,  wears  so  to  second  childhood — and  the  lovely  face  of  the  Sa- 
vior's mother  comes  but  on  angeVs  wings  to  Rubens  and  to  Raphael.  *  * 
And  savage  life  prevails  *  *  and  the  Middle  Ages  dawn,  and 
brighten,  and  cover  themselves  with  a  broad  glory — and  font  and  shrine 
start  up  ;  and  coped  tomb  and  Apostolic  niche ;  and  Melrose  and  West- 
minster — and  hill  and  dale  and  everglade  and  lake  and  passing  stream  re- 
ceive new  jewels  !  And  temples  (so  colossal)  rise,  and  wondrous  is  their 
beauty,  and  infinite  their  play  of  line  ! — and  columns  stand  like  tree  trunks, 
and  wild  flowers  (done  in  stone,)  steal  up  the  sides,  and  clasp  each  other's 
hands  and  w-iists,  and  form  the  ring  for  capital !  Then  branches  shift  to 
groves  and  nave  and  chancel,  and  ramify,  and  wear  (so  gracefully  !)  the 
Tudor  flower,  and  diverse  flowers  in  baskets  and  in  open,  careless  clustering, 
• — and  Edith  Astley  sleeps  so,  century  after  century, — and  light  like  rosy 
twilight  reigns, — and  mouldings  seem  like  scales,  and  stars,  and  serpent 
bends;  and  brackets,  just  like  severed  angels ! — and  wild,  demoniac  faces 
peer  so  from  the  far  up  nooks  and  salient  points;  and  monsters  leer  and 
gape,  and  scowl  and  gnash  their  teeth  ;  and  cherubim  and  seraphim  con- 
tinually do  fly  !  *  *  *  Great  is  the  power  of  the  artist — 
great  his  privilege  and  responsibility !  The  Almighty  is  but  a  shaper, 
colorer  and  mover  of  life  !  How  much  of  the  world  is  shape  artistic  !  All 
Italy  is  but  a  gallery  of  Art  and  Song — the  voice,  the  flute,  the  pencil,  and 
the  clay — the  painter,  not  the  prince  ! — and  peasants  speak  of  Angelo  with 
pride,  and  reverence,  and  gratitude,  and  love  ! — and  then  again — all  thro' 
the  dust  of  ages,  by  artistic  power,  we  have  the  frieze-cut  story  and  the 
face  of  Homer  ! — and  as  the  Apollo  quits  the  grave,  what  matchless  grace 
and  skill  are  left  inhumed !  what  statues  after  statues  such  as  Antinous ! 
and  how  the  mighty  resurrection  halloweth  o'er  the  book  of  Pliny,  and  ren- 
dereth  it  all  wonderless  that  birds  fell  dead  by  darting  but  at  mimic  grapes  ! 
Wild  is  the  artist's  way — its  storm  and  shine,  its  fear  and  hope,  its  wretch- 
edness and  bliss  !  At  times  we  bring  home  clouds,  and  rocks,  and  water- 
falls, and  threadbare  coats,  and  dismal  wrecks,  and  fiercest  passion  of  the 
ocean — and  sit  between  contending  armies,  and  steal  our  way  thro'  wildest 
wilds,  and  hunt  for  necks  like  towers  of  ivory  !  And  how  fond  we  are  of  the 
marvellous,  the  mysterious,  and  the  ransack  of  old  churches,  castles,  graves 
and  dungeons — and  the  child's  laugh,  and  colors  on  butterflies'  wings ! — and 
what  an  extraordinary  adoration  have  we  for  the  infinity,  majesty,  sublimity 
and  miraculous  woof  of  all  God's  creation ! — and  so  sensitive  are  we  to  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage,  the  rustling  of  the  grass,  and  the  perfume  of  plants, 
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that  (like  Rousseau)  we  ardently  admire  the  hand  of  God,  and  kiss  it  in 
his  works  !  But  there  our  worship  stops  *  *  and,  in  the  hundred 
temples  with  their  hundred  styles,  so  each  dissimilar,  so  each  self-stamped  as 
sterling — we're  the  stranger.  *  *  Ours  are  the  myriad  idols  ! — from 
the  sun  that  bathes  so  with  its  golden  light  our  throne  and  canopy,  to  the 
skillfully-cut  gem  and  murderous  spring  of  the  lion !  Nations  and  sects 
may  set  their  barriers,  but  who  shall  determine  for  us  this  matter,  and 
stand  between  our  best  intellectual  efforts  (to  arrive  at  the  truth),  and  their 
electrical  intercourse  with  the  Deity  ?  That  which  one  great  national 
family  encourages,  another  treats  with  the  Iron  Cage  and  Decollator  ! — and 
even  Christ's  code  of  law  has  given  birth  to  vast  massacres,  unhappy  di- 
visions, never-ending  disputation  and  infernal  prejudices,  (not  that  we  love 
the  real  Christ  the  less)  and  the  death  by  fire  has  as  frequently  come  to  us 
in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God !  as  by  the  barbaric  whim  of  the  ivild 
Indian  /'*;'* 

The  statuary's  works  are  a  part  of  the  statuary ;  the  chemist's,  the 
chemist ;  and  God  is  just  as  inseparable  from  his  own  handiwork  !  The 
lion  is  God,  and  God  is  the  lion  !  All  works  (heavenly  and  earthly)  have 
their  dross.  "  There  is  no  heaven  without  a  cloud.''''  The  grandest  aim  of 
Man  is  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  his  race,  physically  and  intellec- 
tually. Court  gladness,  and  shun  grief.  Never  fret  over  the  errors  of  the 
past,  but  regard  them  simply  as  the  dross  of  life,  and  monitors  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  grossest  abusers  of  life  are  the  voluntary  penance  doers.  Truth, 
charity  and  sincerity  are  divine  characteristics ;  cleanliness  and  sobriety, 
cardinal  virtues.  Man  {individual)  is  a  trifling  thread,  yet  interwoven  in- 
terminably throughout  all  creation's  woof — an  imperishable  jewel  in  a 
perishable  casket,  to  be  shifted  and  shifted  as  casket  after  casket  perishes, 
yet  eternally  forming  a  ray  in  the  glory  of  Heaven!  No  mother's  love,  nor 
daring  sympathy,  nor  wonderful  abnegation  of  self  can  die — they  are 
utterly  imperishable,  and  radiative  thro'  an  infinity  of  space  and  time. 
The  casket  perishes,  not  the  jewel ! — and  when  such  casket  is  unworthy  of 
its  contents,  the  separation  is  just  and  should  be  gladly  met;  and  the 
merits  of  such  mother's  love  and  sympathy  should  be  pleasurably  relin- 
quished from  our  own  narrow  protection  unto  that  as  broad,  pure,  brilliant 
and  never  fading  as  is  Jehovah's  /■•**** 

Yes !  ivild  is  the  artist's  way !  its  storm  and  shine ;  its  marigold 
and  bridge  of  ice,  and  bandit  scene.  And,  as  to  sleep !  sound  sleep  ! 
that  stupid  thing  we  scarce  can  get.  At  times,  we're  stopt  by  Sysiphus, 
and  then  again  by  Saul — and  all  the  way  thro'  the  livelong  night  the  shapes 
will  flit ;  and  wine  and  pipes  and  ale  can't  lay  the  ghost !  Ah,  me  !  how 
Ixion  wheels  and  wheels       *       *       and  Ariadne  stays  in  trance,  eternal 
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trance  *  *  and  how  Susannah  bathes  *  *  My 
God  !  my  God  !  we're  Sysiphus  ourself — and  Ixion — and  Susannah — and 
often  struck  like  Saul ! — and  misers  in  artistic  gold  and  diamonds  !  Ah, 
yes  !  away  thro'  the  livelong  night  there's  Niobe  and  stern  St.  Paul — and 
angels  after  angels  sounding  trumpets — and  falling  stars  — and  (bounding 
thro'  the  sea)  the  great  leviathan — and  rosy  monks  (in  cowl,  and  shaven 
crown,  and  crucifix  and  rosary),  who  hand  and  hand  the  contribution  box — 
and  (on  the  chairs)  sit  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity — and  then  again,  down 
drop  the  myriads  damn'd  *  *  and  the  morning  breaks 
Ah  !  what  sacrifices  we  embrace — and  simply  "■  to  elevate  the  profession' — 
and  how  few  of  you  note  how  we  clear  the  soul's  fabric  for  its  grandest 
images — how  we  clean  out  the  pencil  and  sharpen  the  chisel  and  cast  out 
the  devil — and  then  tread  with  awe  and  solemnity  and  great  self  humility 
towards,  and  to  wrestle  with,  subjects  as  difficult,  tortuous  and  sublime  as 
those  of  the  Crucifixion,  Transfiguration  and  First  Murder !  Why,  his- 
tory— ever  truthful  history — declares  that  one  of  us,  to  paint  the  Cruci- 
fixion to  the  life,  actually  took  one  of  his  servitors  and  nailed  him  wp  ! — 
and  Benvenuto  Cellini  dirked  at  least  three  men  to  death  ;  not  as  subjects 
for  his  chisel,  but  as  subjects  for  his  wrath !  And  suppose  we  do,  occa- 
sionally, sacrifice  a  victim  or  so  to  an  artistic  or  more  common  lust — what 
then  ?  Ours  is  scarcely  a  noticeable  affair,  when  we  regard  the  thousands 
of  sacrifices  annually  thrown  down  by  the  lust  of  Church  and  State  and 
Bar  and  Senate  !  Look  to  the  immense  number  of  victims  that  prema- 
turely perish  by  the  vagaries  and  brain-torturing  acts  perpetrated  by  a  quack 
religion  or  a  quack  medical  and  surgical  fraternity,  as  well  as  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  school  political !  Remembering,  too,  Westminster,  Byron  and 
Thorwaldsen!  *  *  How  some  of  us  excel  in  water,  others  in 
drapery  or  cloud  scenery — and  others,  again,  in  the  brute  creation,  as  Scott 
and  the  brothers  Landseer,  with  their  deer,  foxes  and  Alpine  mastiffs !  Who 
can  compete  with  the  Landseers,  in  their  fidelity  to  nature  and  freedom  of 
touch  with  both  pencil  and  graver  ?  Not  one  ! — they  are,  in  their  favorite 
way,  without  a  rival  in  the  whole  world  !  The  dead  Bewick  I  much  ad- 
mire, altho'  his  works,  when  compared  with  the  Landseers',  are  (artistically) 
very  rude — but  this  Bewick  was  a  bold  pioneer  in  his  branch  of  the  arts, 
and  many  of  his  vignettes  teem  with  a  pleasant  and  captivating  humor. 
For  instance — here's  the  mouse  catching  the  trap  ! — and  the  little  flaxen- 
haired  child  that  remains  unhurt,  tho'  pulling  so  fiercely  at  old  Dobbin's 
tail ! — and  here  is  the  pig  that  seems  willing  to  go  every  way  but  the  way 
to  the  butcher's  !  and  here  (God  bless  him !)  is  the  little  dog  leading  an  old 
blind  man   thro'   a   storm  of  sleet,   and  safely   over  a  slippery,  ricJcetty 
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bridge  !     So  I  love  this  Bewick,  and,  when  abroad,  went  out  of  my  way 
to  muse  over  his  grave.         *         * 

And  artists  like  to  go  into  menageries — to  sympathise  with  and  admire 
the  prisoners,  and  study  the  mighty  and  majestic  paw  dab  of  the  Numidian 
lion  and  tail  dab  of  the  kangaroo  ;  and  the  graceful  spring  of  the  spotted 
leopard  and  striped  royal  tiger ;  and  the  lines  and  ways  of  the  ponderous 
elephant,  with  his  wise  look,  small  eyes,  clumsy  feet,  rat  tail,  and  tusks 
like  huge  ivory  fork  prongs  *  *  and  all  sorts  of  animals  in  all 
sorts  of  attitudes — rampant  and  couchant,  in  deep  repose  and  swift  action — 
camels,  bears,  gnoos,  panthers,  wild  cats,  eagles,  swans  and  carrier  pigeons  ! 
But  they  have  especially  to  study  the  horse,  so  as  to  skillfully  do  him  up  (a 
la  Cooper)  in  battle  pieces  and  hunting  pieces  and  statues  equestrian — or 
to  paint  or  model  such  grand  revelations  as  that  of  Mazeppa,  and  such 
curious  ones  (to  all  Peeping  Toms)  as  the  Lady  Qodiva  of  Coventry  ! 

And  suppose,  dear  reader,  I  now  trot  out  for  you  one  of  my  wild  horses. 
There  !  see  how  he  flies  (without  wings)  over  the  velvety,  flower-enamelled 
and  dew- spangled  carpet  of  pure  nature.  What  a  beautiful,  noble  and 
gracefully-moving  creature  it  is  !  with  its  proudly-arched  neck ;  copious, 
silky,  and  wind-tost  mane  and  tail ;  spacious  and  waltzing  chest ;  compact 
shoulders  and  flanks  ;  and  limbs  all  so  tapering,  sinewy,  and  exquisitely 
cut  at  the  knees,  fetlocks  and  feet ;— and  see  the  smallness  and  shape 
of  the  head,  matching  as  they  do  with  the  heads  on  the  Parthenonic  frieze 
(by  Phidias),  with  the  temples  wide  apart  and  indicative  of  an  intellect 
equal  to  the  chiming-in  with  other  portions  of  the  proud  Athenian  temple  ; — 
and  the  nose,  how  slender  it  is,  and  tapering  towards  the  tiny  mouth ;  and 
the  ears,  so  thin,  agile,  sensitive  and  leafy ;  and  the  cheeks,  so  angular,  and 
made  up  of  nothing  save  bone  and  cuticle,  and  a  tracery  of  vein  that  runs 
about  as  gracefully  as  the  winding  streamlet ! 

JSTow,  amidst  the  soft  music  of  leaves  and  tumbling  waters,  and  the  cry 
and  wing-flap  of  small  and  great  birds,  my  wild  horse  halts  in  his  dance  of 
extreme  joy,  and  merely  crops  the  enspangled  grass  andflowret;  and  then 
breathes  forth  many  a  pleasure  thrilled  neigh,  which  floats  over  the  scene, 
and  dies  off  echoingly  into  the  vast  spirit-hoard  or  memory  of  creation's 
music !  Now,  with  up-pricked  ears  and  full  opened  and  clear-balled  eyes, 
the  noble  animal  gazes  and  gazes  around  and  snorts  like  the  sharp  and 
sudden  ruffle  and  snap  of  the  wind-met  pennon!  And  now,  he  paws 
the  earth,  shakes  his  crest,  kneels,  sits,  rolls  over  and  over,  and  even 
boxes  at  the  blue  heavens — either  in  prayer,  or  else  in  imitation  of  the  poses 
and  actions  of  the  foot  balancers,  Sands  and  Kemp  ! 

Then  he  rises  quite  erectly,  and  sheets  on  sheets  of  heavy  mist  leap  from 
his  quivering  nostrils ;  and  next  he  displays  his  open  mouth,  all  adorned 
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with  palisades  of  ivory,  and  scarlet-velvet  dome  and  floor,  and  a  richly 
crimson-colored,  creeping  and  throne-like  tongue.  Then  off  he  bounds  over 
sward  and  bush  and  low-trailed  trellis  of  vine,  and  elegant  flowers  in  my- 
riads *  *  and  canters  and  trots,  and  rears  and  plunges,  and 
prances  from  side  to  side,  and  caprioles  and  curvets  in  many  a  way ;  and 
then  he  again  darts  thro'  the  murmuring  air  like  the  arrow  or  eagle  in  full 
sweep  !  *  *  Now  he  returns,  and  the  ground  rings  with  a  hail- 
like patter  *  how  rapidly  the  limbs  cleave  the  air  and  dash  away 
the  distance !  He's  near ! — with  shaking  neck  and  dancing  nostrils  and 
heaving  chest,  and  clouds  of  smoke,  and  coat  so  wet  and  sable,  and  rich 
with  masses  and  spots  and  sprinklings  of  a  brilliant  and  restless  foam  ! 
*  *  Tired  of  sport,  he  suddenly  stops,  and  again  crops  the 
emerald  grass  and  delicious  flowrets,  and  even  bites  off  a  magnolia  or  so 
just  for  the  sake  of  variety — and  now  he  looks  searchingly  over  the  twi- 
light sky  and  earth ;  seeks  his  mate  and  couch ;  and  kneels  and  falls 
asleep — sometimes  to  dream  and  neigh  to  himself,  and  play  the  horsaic 
somnambule  ! 

Horses,  dogs,  and  others  of  the  four-footed  race,  are  not  only  beautiful 
in  shape  and  graceful  in  pose,  but  likewise  godlike  in  spirit — and  it  would 
be  well  for  proud  man  to  sometimes  pause  in  his  career  to  blush  at  himself 
and  strive  to  copy  many  of  the  traits  of  the  brute  creation  ;  and  then  he 
would  learn  why  the  wild  Arab  loved  his  horse  far  more  than  the  heavy 
heap  of  gold !  To  what  a  wonderful  and  sterling  completeness  the  Pe- 
ruvian Lama  respects  its  heavenly  gift  of  sov'reignty  !  It  is  the  only  crea- 
ture employed  by  man  that  man  dare  not  strike — for  if  it  be  struck  (or  even 
overladen),  it  invariably  lies  down  (turning  its  look  to'ard  heaven) ;  large 
tears  flow  freely  from  its  beautiful  eyes ;  sighs  escape  from  its  breast ;  and 
in  half  or  (at  most)  three-fourths  of  an  hour  it  expires  !  Debasement  cru- 
cifies it  /  .  *  *  Such  perfect  nobility  of  spirit  should  be  pic- 
tured for  the  cottage  and  rich  mansion  and  saloon  of  State — but  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  fancies  of  some  of  us  ? — as  I've  known  whole  families 
(from  generation  to  generation)  to  be  so  amused  (nay,  delighted  !)  with 
griffins  and  boars  and  owls,  as  to  have  them  done  up  in  their  books  and 
sheets,  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  spoons  ! — and  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I 
saw  a  gentleman  (in  eating  his  dinner)  make  use  of  the  embalmed  heart  of 
an  ancient  Lord  Douglass  !  and  in  Broadway  (if  you  like)  you  can  see,  for 
yourself,  a  pair  of  stone  hounds,  that  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  nor  watch 
nor  bark,  yet  are  ever  engaged  in  broad  farce  !  Now,  in  the  analysis  of 
things  emblematical,  we  are  not  very  pretensive  ;  and  may  err  when  we  sup- 
pose that  those  giants,  on  the  "  giants'  stairway"  of  the  Palace  Tiepolo, 
signify  of  the  gigantic  power  of  the  Doge  and  State — and  those  marble 
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and  colossal  lions  (before  the  "grand  gateway"  of  the  Venetian  Arsenal), 
of  strength  and  great  volume  of  voice — and  those  cherubims  (at  the 
"  eastern  gate"  of  the  Garden  of  Eden),  with  flaming  swords,  that  keep 
slashing  away  at  all  points  of  the  compass  !  at  whom  are  they  slashing, 
if  not  at  Paul  Pry  ?  But  we  shall  expect  to  analyse  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  magic  mirror,  and  perpetual  motion  (all  three  at  once),  as  soon 
as  the  fitness  of  stirring  one's  tea  with  Lord  Douglass!  Yes  !  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  fancies  of  some  of  us?  or  blot  from  the  memory  that 
scorching  day  (now  three  years  since)  when  the  banners  waved  and  the  cannon 
roared,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  civilians  and  soldiery  gave  such 
deafening  plaudits  after  plaudits,  as  the  corner  stone  of  a  gothic  steeple  was 
laid  in  memory  of  Washington  !  The  orator  of  the  day  being  a  dignitary  of 
the  Supreme  Court !  and  the  august  ceremony  quite  ushered  in  by  an  ap- 
peal for  the  divine  blessing !  *  *  or  the  items  of  a  bill  (now- 
filed  in  one  of  the  Lutheran  churches)  "for  brushing  and  brightening  hell 
fire  ;  scouring  Mary  Magdalene,  and  adding  color  to  her  cheeks ;  gilding 
the  wings  of  the  angel  Gabriel ;  mending  the  ten  commandments ;  and 
putting  tails  for  two  devils,  as  well  as  a  nose  and  three  fingers  for  one  of  the 
thieves  on  the  Cross'''  *  *  and  who  will  gainsay?  if  the  arms 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (of  "  two  shin  bones,  in  saltire,  the  sinister  surmounted 
by  the  dexter")  be  coupled  with  the  very  brilliant  conceptional  power  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  steeple  and  putters  of  tails  for  two  devils  !  Remem- 
bering, too,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  steeple  are  yet  large  in  the  monu- 
mental way,  from  windmill  up  to  pepper-box  !  Works,  too,  in  magnitude  with 
Cleopatra's  Needles — say,  as  Rhodes' s  Giant,  with  (betwixt  its  legs)  a  ship! 
So  who's  to  play  the  midwife  for  the  mouse?  Can  Cruikshank  tell?  or 
Punch  ?  or  Illustrated  News  ?  And  then,  how  tickling  'tis  to  scale  so 
many  steps  !  and  take  the  bird's  eye  view  !  and  lo  !  how  eight  can  get  within 
the  ball !  and  write  their  names  !  and  clamber  in  decanters  /  •*.  * 
How  noble  now  seems  simplest  grave  mound  !  tho'  it  be  barbaric,  and  with 
pipe  and  water  jug,  and  bread  and  fruit,  and  hunting  tools,  to  cheer  the 
somber  way  *  *  and  where's  a  wall,  and  lamp,  and  Sycionian 
potter's  child  ?  to  rudely  trace  one's  well  beloved         *         *  Vampires 

will  vex  the  proudest  ashes  !  * .  *  *  And  some  of  us  excel 
as  emblazoners  of  Heraldry,  and  can  spiritedly  shape  up  shields,  sup- 
porters, crests,  quarterings,  chevrons  and  bendlets,  and  most  gorgeously 
color  them — shapes  the  jessant  and  the  salient,  the  respectant  and  regardant, 
and  the  rising  and  full  winged — but  let  us  keep  back  this  branch  of  Art, 
so  that  it  may  be  interwoven  in  the  picture  of  the  Crusaders  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  then  we  may  (incidentally)  depict  the 
heraldric  claims  and  properties  and  signet  marks  of  the  Yon  Rennselaers 
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and  Von  Twillers !     And,  by   the  way,  we  are  pleased  to   learn  that  Von 
Twiller  is  busy  at  the  Herald's  Office,  with  the  view  of  shifting  his  old 
family  crest  to  a  crocodile's  tail  perpendicular  ! — and  should  so  important 
a  movement  succeed,  we  shall  forthwith  and  like  lightning  start  an  express 
and  issue  an  extra  !     Meanwhile,  let  us  glance  at  those  attempts  of  med- 
dlesome man  to  improve  upon  the  anatomical  efforts  of  the  Deity  !     For 
my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded  God's  efforts  as  sufficiently  complicate 
and  perfect ;  but  there  are  those  of  us  so  given  to  Chimera,  as  to  mutilate 
even  the  richest  graces  of  Eve ! — and  off  goes  the  loose  and  elegantly- 
flowing  dress  (as  Hebe's,  by  Thorwaldsen)         *         *         and  on  goes  the 
corslet,  to  not  only  destroy  the  ravishing  curves  of  the  bosom  and  shoulders, 
but  to  reach  out  its  withering  ringer  (Briareus-like)  thro'  every  line  ! — as 
the  temples  say,  and  the  eyelids  say, — and  doubtless,  the  effect  on  the  ge- 
neral health  is  far  more  pernicious  than  that  of  the  foot  crippling  of   the 
lady  of  China.     But  then  we  are  so  apt  (are  we  not  ?)  to  press  our  fair 
countrywomen  too  much,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  overshadow  our  own  ble- 
mishes ;  that,  in  justice  to  both  parties,  let  us  call  up  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  mixture  of  muscles  and  bones,  and  hands  and  fins,  and  hoofs  and  paws, 
and  fingers  and  claios,  that  seem  to  render  the  ancient  Babel  as  chaste  as 
Dian  ! — and  as  to  the  soldier  whose  nose  was  sabred  off  in  battle,  and 
stuck  on  upside  down  !  so  to  stay  stuck,  and  live,  and  even  glow  ! — why, 
(poor  fellow,)  how  can  he  expect  mention  in  the  same  breath  with  many  of 
the  same  school? — yet  more  especially,  with  eyes  bat  canvas  born!  and 
new-style  factories  of  Christian  blood  !  and  old  Joyce  Heth  !  * 

There  goes  the  double-headed  eagle  of  Russia !  and  the  double-faced 
Janus  ! — and  a  pair  of  goat's  legs  topt  off  with  a  piper,  all  but  the  piper's 
legs !  (Pan.) — and  a  savage,  with  teeth  filed  like  those  of  the  shark  !  (a 
Sandwich  Islander) — and  the  body  of  a  lion,  topt  off  with  a  lady's  breast, 
neck  and  head  !  (the  Sphinx) — the  hind  and  fore  quarters  of  a  horse,  topt 
off  with  a  gentleman  amusing  himself  with  the  bow  and  arrow  !  (the  Bucen- 
taur) — the  Minotaur,  par t  human,  part  bull ! — Pegasus,  with  the  wings  and 
tail  of  a  bird  ! — one  of  the  griffins  that  guarded  the  golden  mines  of  Scythia  ! 
— the  Siamese  Twins,  who  (altho'  rather  eccentrically  shaped)  are  from 
the  divine  hand  ! — a  Syren,  {half  woman,  half  bird,)  playing  on  a  lyre  ! — a 
head  of  Massinissa,  with  the  beard  and  horns  of  the  ram ! — a  lady,  who 
lives  in  the  ocean  !  and  has  ever  a  looking  glass  and  comb  in  her  hand  ! 
(Now,  we  all  know  that  dear  woman  is  emulous  to  look  beautiful  in  form, 
and  often  strives  to  make  a  bustle  and  cut  a  swell  about  such  things  ;  but 
who  would  have  thought  of  the  jade's  being  willing  to  exchange  a  pair 
of  ivory  legs  for  something  that  seems  all  tail!  Oh,  why  did  this 
lady  desire  to  propel  herself  after  the  manner  of  the   Italian  gondola  ? 
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Strange,  strange  fancy  !  And  altho'  she  possesses  that  palace  of  coral, 
I  ever  shall  wish  she  were  less  of  the  wag) — -and  an  old  Faun,  crowned 
with  ivy,  intoxicated,  and  walking  with  a  timid  step,  lest  he  spill  the 
cup  which  he  carries  in  his  left  hand.  This  animal  is  a  minister 
of  the  law — a  scion  of  that  bench  which  Kent  desires  the  people  to 
reverently  and  respectfully  approach  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  This  reminds  one 
of  the  oath  administered  by  the  Italian  Inquisition  to  the  great  Galileo, 
whereby  that  noble  reader  of  the  heavens  was  compelled  to  regard  black 
as  white,  and  health  as  leprosy ;  altho,'  in  turning  to  a  friend,  (after  the 
close  of  the  diabolical  farce,)  he  whispered  "  I  have  sworn  it  does  not  move, 
but  it  does,  nevertheless."  No,  no,  Judge  Kent !  when  the  ministers  of  the 
law  respect  themselves,  they  will  be  respected  by  the  people,  not  other- 
wise. The  clergy  and  artists  are  liable  to  public  censure,  and  why  should 
the  judgment  seat  be  exempt  ?  In  the  eye  of  the  people,  is  not  the  repre- 
sentation of  Justice, (in  this  city)  both  foul  and  partial  ?  whilst  (unfortunate- 
ly) there  are* so  few  Kents  ?  I  have  yet  to  name  some  of  those  abominable 
acts,  that  tend  to  freeze  the  blood  of  decency  and  tender  feeling — such  as 
the  justice's  broad  laugh  and  jolly  companionship,  whilst  his  fellow-man 
was  being  thrown  into  the  cell,  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  cold,  and 
the  lack  of  medical  care  !  Enclosing  us  in  narrow,  damp,  chilly,  and 
coarsely-furnished  cells,  without  solace,  always  more  or  less  maddens  the 
spirit ;  and  when  the  heart,  brain,  and  soul  reel,  a  fine  self-command  be- 
comes  lost ;  and  even  quick-returning  freedom  and  joy,  and  the  magical 
clasp  of  family  and  friends,  can  scarcely  bring  back  the  sufferer  to  his 
wonted  rich  and  proud  feeling  of  self-lordliness.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
withdraw  the  mere  minute-done  sting  of  the  loss  of  liberty — but  to  those 
who  are  encaged  for  hours  (that  seem  like  ages),  the  dashing  of  the  head 
against  the  prison  wall  is  the  first  impulse ;  and  that  proving  vain,  the 
handkerchief,  wood-splint,  or  glass-splint  succeeds  !  And  when  are  we  to 
be  gifted  with  a  right  noble  breadth  of  Charity? — 'the  charity  for  habit  ; 
the  charity  for  guilt ;  and  grief ;  and  darkness  of  the  mind  ;  and  taint  from 
parents'  veins  ;  *  *  and  when  will  judgment  seats  be  fit  to  bear 
the  sacred,  the  momentous  wand  ?  *  *  And,  while  across  the 

path  of  the  infernal  ministers  of  the  law,  let  us  display  a  sketch  or  so  of 
the  fidelity,  self-denial,  and  priceless  love  evinced  by  those  four-footed 
creatures,  who  labor  in  the  Alpine  snows  and  dash  thro'  the  tempestuous 
waters  to  save  life — to  save  man  who  so  often  refuses  to  save  his  fellow- 
man.  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  a  sweet-sounding  old  adage.  *  * 
The  Alpine  storm  is  at  its  hight  of  fury — the  St.  Bernard  Monastery  bell 
]n  deep  and  continual  toll — the  noble  dogs  of  Samaritans  bounding  inces- 
santly over  the  snowy  waste,  ringing  the  bells  attached  to  their  necks,  and 
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scenting  out  the  perishing  life,  to  drag  it  into  safety,  by  the  timely  food 
pack,  and  happy  manner  of  message  with  the  fraternity,  of  monks  *  * 
and  the  mother's  dead,  and  her  infant's  safe  *  and  lord  and  slave  re- 
ceive new  life — from  whom  ?  *  and,  in  the  famous  dead  house,  sit  and 
lay  such  ghastly,  parchment-tinted  forms — of  boor,  and  girl,  and  grandame 
— and,  here  and  there,  the  corpses  (just  brought  in)  have  roses  still  in  ho- 
ver on  the  cheek  and  lip ;  and  faces  clad  by  smile  and  happiness  ! 
and  faces  ploughed  by  grimmest  agony — what  staring,  rolling,  stony  eyes  ; 
and  scowling  brows ;  and  teeth  like  screwed-up  vice  ;  and  rigid,  strong,  un- 
dying grip  of  hand  !  *  *  Hail !  to  the  spirits,  now  so  free  from 
storm  and  wreck,  and  loss  of  mother — the  rovers  so  with  mount  and  vale 
and  flower,  and  all  eternal  beauty  *         *         yet  how  could  such  as 

this  (so  old,  and  trnarled,  •  and  horror-rent !)  have  held  the  serpent  ringed  ? 
*  *  and  here's  a  child  (a  girl)  with  face  and  bust  and  hands  and 
feet  so  sweetly  cut,  so  brightly  lit  with  purity  and  grace,  one  thinks  of 
children — sleeping  children — such  as  Chantrey  cut — and  set  within  the 
English  church  *  *  and  now,  what's  Chantrey  but  a  shade  ? 
and  blent  and  blent  with  marble  images  and  sitters — say,  as  Scott  and 
Burns  and  Southey  *  *  and  all  the  starry  host  *  and  music 
— never-fainting  music — of  the  hand,  and  foot,  and  voice,  and  royal  brain  * 
and  clasp  of  love,  of  never- fainting  love  and  sympathy  !  Hail !  to  the 
spirits  of  the  Edom  of  the  Alps.  *  *  *  *  And  now  to  the 
closing  sketch.  *  'Twas  some  thirty  years  ago,  when,  at  the  close  of  No- 
vember, a  young  traveler  (who  adored  Nature  in  her  sublimest  reaches) 
passed  thro'  the  enchanting  scenery  of  Eskdale  and  Borrowdale,  and  thence 
up  the  mountain  side  of  old  Helvellyn.  The  heavens  were  cloudless,  and 
in  their  best  coat  of  blue ;  and  the  whole  of  the  neighboring  prospect,  de- 
licious to  the  soul,  grand  and  beautiful  in  feature,  and  of  a  coloring  both 
soft  and  gorgeous.  At  times,  the  traveller  would  halt,  and  (selecting  some 
rocky  seat)  out  with  his  sketch  book,  and  pencil  away  at  things  above  and 
things  beneath,  and  far,  far  away  in  the  distance  ;  and  soon  the  book  teem- 
ed with  miniatures  of  hamlet,  rock,  and  clump  of  vegetation — the  antique 
tower — the  busy,  graceful,  winding  stream — and  ruins  scarcely  else  than 
ivy,  moss,  and  rifled  sepulcher.  But  the  book  closes,  and  is  slipt  away ; 
and  the  delighted  sketcher  whistles  up  his  little  dog,  and  sports  with  him 
in  many  a  way  *  *  *  until  suddenly — what  shadow  {heavy 
shadow)  falls  on  the  sketcher's  face  ! — what  prescience  {mystic  prescience) 
of  impending  evil !  *  *  and  how  he  now  takes  to  sham  whist- 
lings, and  sings  (so  shammingly)  in  snatches  after  snatches,  of  jolly,  jolly 
songs  *  *  then  dashes  ahead  as  if  pursued  by  demons  * 
and,  at  last,  stands  sheer  upon  the  rugged  mountain  peak.     But,  by  this 
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time,  the  great  Sun  is  of  a  crimson  color,  and  just  about  to  dip  below  the 
Earth's  plane!  The  exhibition  was  sublime  !  the  price  of  admission — death! 
*  *  The  traveller  springs  from  his  awful  throne  and  moves  down- 
ward— shiveringly,  he  darts  over  the  ground,  followed  by  the  dog,  who 
barks  as  if  in  pain.  The  sky  swiftly  turns  to  the  color  of  lead ;  the  winds 
start  from  their  sleep,  and  wrathily  whistle  and  roar  and  ramp ;  and  rush 
along  so  furiously,  the  traveller  has  to  brace  himself  up,  and  stand  stock 
still ;  whilst  volumes  of  heavy  sleet  and  mist  are  thrown  across  his  path,  as 
well  as  the  pitchy  veil  of  that  dismal  night  *  *  until,  at  length, 
(and  when  the  fiercest  passion  of  the  winds  is  spent,)  he  gropes  to  the 
wing  of  a  giant  ledge  of  rock,  and  staggers,  and  falls,  and  faints  *  * 
and  thinks  of  his  home  and  fireside  circle,  and  best  love  lock  *  and  un- 
folds (deliriously)  the  book,  and  receives  the  sympathy,  the  thrilling  sym- 
pathy, of  praise  *  *  But,  alas  !  poor  fellow,  his  pilgrimage  is  in 
its  last  sands — his  clothes  are  encrusted  with  frost  rime — the  limbs  stiffen, 
and  the  eyes  glaze — and  as  the  great  heart  swells  with  gratefulness  to  the 
Supreme  guide  (for  the  return  in  safety  !) — that  power  all  gently  lifts  the 
wanderer  to  his  home  of  homes  !  '  Tis  so  God  chloroforms  !  and  so  that 
gray-haired  man  (now  forty  years  the  tenant  of  a  dungeon,)  is  still  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  manhood,  and  at  home  with  his  sweet  wife,  who  long 
since  fell  to  ashes  in  the  grave  *  *  and  so  the  dying  sometimes 
have  angelic  shapes  to  cross  the  floor,  and  smile,  and  point  above,  and 
beckon  *  *  and  fans  there  are  invisible — and  gentle  strains  of 
music — and   a   bright   light — and   an   open   heaven  *  *         and 

Christ  in  the  Bastile  cricket ;  and  Christ  in  the  helm-lost  brain  *  * 
But  our  aim  is  to  paint  the  fidelity  of  the  dog — and  not  to  lament  the  fate 
of  the  noble  worshipper  of  earthly  grandeur,  who  only  perished  as  hundreds 
annually  perish  in  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Urals,  Pyrenees  and  such  *  * 
So,  when  God  took  the  traveller's  spirit  to  himself,  all  vestiges  of  the 
storm  were  swept  away,  save  snowdrifts  and  rock-pendant  icicles ;  and 
where  the  corpse  lay,  the  snow  was  a  mere  sprinkling,  because  of  the  great 
projection  of  the  rock  cornices  *  *  and  the  silver  Moon  passed 
up  in  the  clear  earthdome  ;  and  the  quadrillion  stars  twinkled  and  twined, 
and  stood  in  groups  and  single  files,  and  all  alone  like  emperors  and 
kings,  and  bachelors  and  maidens  *  *  and  now  the  Night  has 
run  its  race  ;  and  the  middle  tint  of  the  Morning's  Dawn  steals  up,  to  be 
quickly  painted  out  by  the  bolder  brush  of  Broad  Day ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent Sun  dashes  into  sight,  and  rides  up  over  his  track  in  the  blue  sky,  and 
proceeds  to  dot  with  gold  the  mountain  crest  and  turret  top,  tree,  tower, 
and  church  and  manse — whilst  the  poor  dog  nestles  upon  the  corpse's 
bosom,  and  strives  to  push  open  the  death-frozen  eyelids  and  lips     *     *     * 
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And  it  was  many  weeks  afterward,  when  a  shepherd  (in  quest  of  a  stray 
sheep)  was  surprised  by  the  dog's  reiterated  cry  (as  if,  for  want  of  help), 
and  following  it  to  that  awful  curtain  of  rock,  known  as  Striding  Edge, 
there  found  the  body  of  the  traveller,  and  (watching  by  its  side)  the  scarcely 
else  than  skeleton  of  the  faithful  servant,  who  had  even  protected  his  trust 
from  all  violation  by  the  birds  of  prey  that  haunt  such  lofty  solitudes  I 

"  How  nourish'd  thro'  that  length  of  time, 
He  knows — who  gave  that  love  sublime." 

And,  as  with  painters  and  poets  who  support  their  strength  till  the  picture 
or  poem  of  moment  be  complete,  and  then  drop  down  on  the  bed  of  non- 
excitement  or  death ;  or  live  like  the  elm  and  Swift  (with  a  vigorous  trunk 
hearing  death  at  the  top  /)  ;  twas  so  with  the  traveller's  dog — for  as  soon 
as  his  mission  was  fulfilled  (by  the  coming  of  the  shepherd),  he  gave  the 
final  lick  to  his  master's  face,  and  then  the  sterling  spirit  met  its  high  re- 
ward! 


Art.  XCII.  —  Beards  and  Mustaches  ;   their  uses ;   the  immorality  of 

shaving. 

"  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 
Is  his  head  worth  a  hat  or  his  chin  worth  a  heard  ? — Beatrice. 

Our  peculiar  national  character  has  so  long  entitled  us  to  criticise  every- 
thing, whether  in  heaven,  earth,  or  the  deep,  that  it  need  excite  no  aston- 
ishment, beloved  reader,  that  we,  even  though  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
republic,  take  you  at  once  by  the  beard  \  indeed,  if  you  judge  rightly  the 
tenacity  with  which  we  defend  the  glorious  privilege,  you  may  thank 
Heaven  we  don't  take  you  by  the  nose.  Something  tells  us  our  fair  read- 
ers would  like  to  know  the  uses  of  the  horrid  appendage  to  the  male  coun- 
tenance ;  and  a  great  many  young  gentlemen  whose  sympathies  have  been 
strongly  excited  by  the  sad  misfortune  of  Mr.  Swizzle-em,  (see  our  last 
number,)  have  anxiously  inquired  the  prospects  of  the  supply  of  bear's  oi}. 
The  former  we  can  only  at  present  answer  aesthetically ;  the  entire  physio- 
logical explanation  would  involve  too  profound  a  disquisition  on  the  secret 
mysteries  of  our  nature.  Mr.  Swizzle-em,  we  are  delighted  to  say,  has 
entirely  recovered,  and  given  the  world  a  glorious  illustration  of  the  pursuit 
of  science  under  difficulties.  No  sooner  was  the  stump  healed,  and  a  wood- 
en leg  adjusted  by  the  skill  of  a  Californian  mechanic,  than  he  mounted  his 
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charger,  and  furiously  pursued  the  game  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
forest :  the  very  first  victim  that  fell  before  his  swift  bullet,  was  the 
identical  monster  that  breakfasted  upon  his  leg !  this  was  proved  by  the 
presence  of  his  spur  in  the  stomach  !  An  article  which  the  creature  had 
retained  for  six  months,  and  probably  found  not  quite  so  digestible,  as  we 
hope  you  will  this  story.  The  firm  of  Shave-all,  Swizzle-em,  &  Co.,  are 
now  in  full  glory  ;  their  scientific  agent  is  still  bobbing  for  whale  in  New- 
Foundland,  and  they  have  received  the  spur — -duly  attested  before  a  No- 
tary, to  have  been  taken  from  the  stomach  of  the  said  grizzly  bear ;  and 
will  show  it  with  the  still  more  astonishing  curiosity  of  a  bicephalous  mon- 
ster, (overlooked  for  a  year  in  that  spacious  enclosure,)  half  cod  and  half 
whale  !  from  the  liver  of  this  extraordinary  creature,  no  less  tjian  96  barrels 
of  the  genuine  "  oleum  jecoris  '  were  taken  !  the  public  may,  therefore, 
now  rest  assured  of  the  two  articles  being  obtained  in  all  their  purity  at 
their  establishment  in  Broadway. 

But  to  the  beards.  Their  severest  critics  may  be  found  in  those  expres- 
sively ascetic  and  solemn  individuals,  who  extend  the  needful  aid  of  their 
firms  (?)  to  the  aspiring  young  gentlemen  who  dispense  calicoes,  groceries, 
and  pig  yokes  in  country  towns,  and  visit  the  metropolis  spring  and  fall,  to 
run  their  faces  for  stock ;  those  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  face  daddy 
and  the  parson  at  home,  as  well  as  those  ladies  whose  mouths  look  like  the 
blossom  end  of  a  crab  apple,  and  sported  a  mustache  to  win  a  smile  from 
such  as  more  nearly  resemble  two  cherries  on  one  stalk,  are  compelled  to 
shave  when  they  come  to  buy  goods  ;  if  they  didn't,  they  might  as  well 
shut  up  the  shop.  There  is  no  lineament  of  the  human  face  so  expressive 
as  the  mouth ;  it  gives  forth  from  its  portals  the  first  evidence  of  indepen- 
dent life,  and  the  last  proof  of  its  departure.  The  half-hidden  purpose  of 
the  designing  knave,  the  firmness  of  a  determined  and  honest  will,  are 
there  plainly  discernible.  To  the  true  observer,  it  would  seem  that  such  a 
feature  should  be  disencumbered  of  every  addition  that  could  obscure  its 
expressiveness ;  this,  however,  is  a  stale  argument.  Let  us  approach  the 
subject  in  another  light ;  let  us  analyze  the  probable  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  razor,  and  after  we  have  tested  its  rationality,  let  us  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover if  the  compulsory  observance  of  so  arbitrary  a  rule,  be  not  unfavorable 
to  manly  character. 

Firstly — we  will  refer  to  the  beard  as  an  appendage,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  which,  is  the  most  marked  and  distinctive  peculiarity  between  the 
countenances  of  the  two  sexes.  This  we  apprehend  must  be  admitted ;  for 
there  are  some  male  faces  that  when  the  beard  is  removed,  far  more  nearly 
approximate  the  female  than  was  evidently  designed  by  nature  ;  and  vice 
versa.     Now,  will  any  one  deny  that  there  is  a  present  sense  of  the  disa- 
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greeable  in  the  comparison  ?  We  care  not  if  both  parties  are  very  hand- 
some, do  we  not  always  feel,  what  politeness  forbids  us  to  say,  viz.,  how 
much  better  had  good  mother  nature  "  made  you  a  man  or  you  a  woman." 
Suppose  these  parties  marry,  (a  union  by  the  way  that  two  such  persons 
seem  instinctively  to  avoid) — they  must  often  be  conscious  of  being  the  sub- 
ject of  disagreeable  remark  :  "  'tis  well,"  says  or  thinks  one,  "  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  dress  differently:"  A  gentleman  may  thoughtlessly  offer  his 
segar  case  to  the  wife  !  or  compliment  the  husband  with  a  rose  !  or  the 
lady  ask  the  loan  of  a  pattern  for  a  new  dress.  All  this  would  be  avoided 
by  letting  the  beard  grow:  only  see  how  well  nature  arranges  the  matter! 
she  would  give  such  a  gentleman,  either  a  light-colored  beard  to  match  his 
fair  face  and  carroty  or  auburn  locks,  or  else  a  jet  black  and  not  very 
luxuriant  one,  to  contrast  with  his  fair  skin — in  either  case  the  color  of 
the  beard  will  always  be  found  expressive  of  the  exact  cast  of  feature 
and  harmonizing  with  the  hair  and  eye-brows.  Now,  kind  youth,  let  me 
prevail  upon  you  to  neither  shave  nor  dye  it  :  Should  you  arrive  at  your 
senses  by  the  time  you  are  thirty,  and  find  your  brains  craving  a  little 
nourishment,  which  your  beard,  your  shop,  and  your  profession,  perhaps 
your  wife  and  babies,  have  denied  you  the  time  to  attend  to,  you  will  find 
should  you  desire  to  stop  shaving  and  dying  your  beard,  an  uncompulsory 
shoe-brush  under  your  nose,  or  a  half- white  and  red  one,  that  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  burnt,  and  would  defy  all  classification  of  color,  unless 
with  a  singed  cat.  Ask  some  artist's  advice,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  beard 
always  harmonises  with  the  hair  and  skin,  upon  principles  so  inseparable 
from  nature's  plan,  that  there  can  be  no  change  in  the  color  without  im- 
pairing the  harmony  of  the  face.  Any  physiologist  will  tell  you,  that  you 
cannot  repeatedly  cut  a  hair  without  increasing  its  bulk,  and  so  destroying 
its  natural  taper : — If  this  happens  to  one,  you  have  only  to  extend  it  to 
the  whole,  and  you  will  see  the  consequence.  A  shoe-brush  is  just  about 
as  like  the  point  of  a  camel's  hair-brush,  as  a  beard  or  mustache  well- 
scraped  for  ten  years,  is  like  what  it  was  designed  to  be  by  nature. 

Now  for  the  moral  consequences  of  shaving.  If  the  truths  we  have  ut- 
tered be  not  apparent  to  the  young  gentleman,  and  he  be  "  shaving  for  a 
beard '  even  if  it  be  a  red  one,  you  may  know  by  the  solicitude  with 
which  he  coaxes  out  the  tender  and  incipient  whiskers  as  soon  as  he  can 
scare  them  up,  like  the  skillful  gardener  his  asparagus,  that  it  goes  against 
his  most  darling  wish  to  destroy  his  budding  mustache  ;  for  he  has  not, 
by  reason  of  its  color,  even  the  advantage  of  the  stubble.  The  beauty  of 
the  buckwheat  field  is  apparent  to  every  beholder,  and  the  stubble  only  to 
the  sportsman.  Thus  he  is  compelled  like  the  fox  with  his  clipped  tail,  to 
start  in  life  with  a  lie,  and  while  he  envies  his  bold  and  impudent  young 
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friend,  his  manly  honors,  he  sneers  at  him  to  his  female  friends,  and  as  he 
soaps  his  lips  and  chin,  and  scrapes  away,  he  has  a  daily  half-hour's  prac- 
tice in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  his  countenance,  by  way  of  lessen- 
ing his  vanity  and  feeding  his  intellect.  A  computation  of  the  time  spent 
in  shaving,  would  startle  some  of  our  thriving  commercial  gentlemen, 
and  most  of  our  physicians,  and  clergymen,  would  hardly  be  the  worse 
for  it,  if  the  same  amount  of  time  were  spent  in  study.  It  would  be 
a  curious  subject  for  the  conclusion  of  those  sedate  shaving  gentlemen, 
which  would  be  the  most  trying  to  their  feelings,  viz.,  the  necessity  of 
facing  the  opinion  of  that  very  capricious  lady  called  society,  with  these 
appendages  that  might  serve  partly  to  conceal  their  smaller  emotions 
incentive  to  petty  peculation  and  pride  of  opinion,  or  the  deprivation  of 
the  pleasure  of  admiring  those  expressive  features  every  morning,  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  in  the  glass.  So  far  as  we  may  speak  artistically^ 
when  we  contemplate  the  noble  countenances  of  the  gentlemen  wending 
towards  Wall  street,  or  the  beautiful  specimens  of  self-satisfied  sanctity, 
emerging  from  our  classic  temples  of  worship,  we  cannot  but  pronounce  m 
favor  of  beards,  and  we  think  most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  us, 
our  next  we  shall  consider  the  physiological  use  of  the  beard. 


Art.  XCIII. — Typhus,  Ship  or  Jail  Fever  :  its  nature  ;  the  condition  of 

our  Hospitals. 

In  the  November  number  for  1849,  we  found  it  necessary,  in  the  article 
on  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  to  make  some  severe  remarks  on  the 
manner  in  which  cholera  patients  were  disposed  of  at  our  quarantine  hos- 
pitals. The  subject  that  elicited  those  strictures,  was  the  honest  exposition 
of  one  of  the  subordinate  physicians  himself,  and  we  preferred  giving  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  article,  as  published  by  that  gentleman  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Science,  describing  the 
hospital  accommodations,  in  order  to  remove  from  ourselves  any  imputation 
of  unfairness.  For  our  further  protection,  as  we  are  now  obliged  again  to 
recur  to  the  subject,  we  will  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  we  neither  seek 
nor  would  we  receive  any  office  whatever ;  for  so  far  as  we  can  perceive 
from  the  influence  of  public  employment  on  others,  office  destroys  indepen- 
dence and  self-respect;  we  shall  therefore  speak  without  fear  or  favor. 
We  know  none  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  attending  that  hospital,  and 
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heartily  wish  both  they  and  the  Legislature  had  rendered  our  remarks  un- 
necessary. It  is  therefore  solely  because  the  subject  demands  renewed  at- 
tention in  reference  to  humanity,  and  the  exoneration  of  our  profession 
from  aspersions  that  would  seem  justly  to  lie  at  our  door  in  particular,  that 
we  again  approach  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existing 
accommodations  are  shockingly  inadequate,  and  that  a  fearful  mortality 
exists  amongst  the  wretched  emigrants,  that  if  it  were  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city,  would  chill  the  very  blood  in  their  veins.  When  we 
reflect  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  one-half  of  this  waste  of  human  life, 
and  that  science  has  proved  the  means  for  its  prevention  to  be  within  our 
reach,  the  crime  of  silence  becomes  too  closely  allied  with  another,  which 
we  really  do  not  believe  the  officers  of  that  institution  to  merit,  because 
they  cannot  view  the  subject  in  a  similar  light  with  ourselves,  or  they  would 
long  since  have  raised  their  voices  so  as  to  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other,  and  compelled  the  Legislature  to  furnish  adequate  ac- 
commodations. One  of  them  has  been  impelled  to  speak  from  the  superior 
power  of  the  huraanitary  sentiment,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  num- 
ber quoted  for  Dr.  Sterling's  description  of  the  wretched  lofts  in  which 
the  cholera  patients  were  stowed,  and  the  sickening  detail  of  the  result,  as 
proof  of  the  truth  of  our  assertions.  All  that  dreadful  scene  is  now  re- 
enacting  again,  with  the  unfortunate  emigrants  afflicted  with  ship  or  typhus 
fever.  We  have  received  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  emigration 
for  the  year  1851,  which  contains  the  usual  details  of  such  documents,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  receipts  and  expenditures  of  money,  and  statistics  of  every- 
thing but  death.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  extract  anything  from  that  ex- 
position, further  than  the  announcement  that  212,796  emigrants  arrived  at 
this  port,  principally  from  Ireland,  England  and  Germany.  Since  that  re- 
port, typhus  fever  has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  the  only  single  hos- 
pital, and  the  old  lofts  described  by  Dr.  Sterling,  have  been  full  to  over- 
flowing with  the  dying  and  the  dead ;  we  have  no  means  of  judging  how 
many,  for  we  have  no  reports  of  the  deaths  whatever,  the  entire  space  in 
the  report  devoted  to  the  Marine  Hospital  occupying  one  page  and  a-half : 
and  the  whole  pamphlet  does  not  contain  a  solitary  suggestion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hygiene,  or  any  allusion  to  the  awful  mortality,  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants to  exist,  by  the  early  visits  of  the  heavily  laden  dead  cart  to  the 
Potter's  field  of  Staten  Island.  At  Ward's  Island,  where  the  sick  emigrants 
from  the  city  are  sent,  one-sixth  of  the  mortality  of  the  entire  city  was 
shown  during  the  week  ending  the  10th  of  May  !  Some  idea  may  thus  be 
formed  of  the  ratio  of  mortality  amongst  the  emigrants,  when  immediately- 
removed  from  the  stifling  holds  of  a  vessel  after  a  prolonged  and  starving 
voyage  across  the  ocean,  and  landed  at  quarantine. 
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The  subordinate  physicians  of  the  hospital  have  issued  a  petition  to  the 
Legislature,  that  the  services  of  Dr.  Campbell  Stewart,  the  present  phy- 
sician, be  limited  to  the  period  for  which  he  was  appointed,  now  approach- 
ing its  close ;  this  certainly  looks  like  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  corps  of 
physicians.  No  less  than  four  of  them  have  died  within  the  year,  and  the 
prospect  for  the  present  summer  is  awful  indeed.  Remember,  that  these 
are  well-nourished  and  healthy  men,  and  not  debilitated  emigrants.  Whnt 
can  be  the  reason  of  this  mortality  ?     Let  us  examine  the  subject. 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  contagious  nature  of 
cholera,  there  certainly  is  none  on  the  subject  of  that  of  typhus  fever. 
That  it  is  capable  of  being  communicated  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
also  being  conveyed  in  clothing,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  experience 
of  all  unprejudiced  persons  most  amply  attests  its  truth.  If  any  doubt 
exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  look  at  the  melancholy  fact  that  no  less 
than  nine  physicians,  all  healthy  young  men,  have  died ;  four  in  this  hos- 
pital, and  the  rest  at  Bellevue,  Ward's  Island,  and  the  Long  Island  poor- 
house.     See  our  obituary  notices. 

The  communication  of  small  pox,  as  well  as  the  vaccine  vesicle  and 
syphilis,  proves  that  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  poison  is  sufficient  to  af- 
fect the  system,  and  produce  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  respective 
diseases,  greatly  multiplying  the  poison. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  and  what  a  rebuke  our  pride  should  receive, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  physicians  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  have  hooted  the  doctrine  of  contagion  held  by  Hippocrates. 
That  doctrine  is  now  so  nearly  proved  to  be  true,  that  no  one  is  prepared  to 
offer  a  solution  half  as  rational. 

To  Liebeg  belongs  the  honor  of  this  beautiful  exposition,  and  Dr.  Wat- 
son of  London,  has  explained  it  so  clearly,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  him  :  "  The  ancients  attributed  various  disorders  to  the  fermen- 
tations of  the  animal  fluids.  The  cause  of  fever,  according  to  Hippocrates, 
was  some  morbid  matter  in  the  blood  ;  this  matter,  by  a  process  of  con- 
coction, was  brought  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  into  a  state  in  which  it 
was  ready  for  expulsion  from  the  body.  It  was  then  thrown  off  by  hemor- 
rhage (bleeding),  sweat  or  discharges  from  the  bowels  ;  or  deposited  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  an  abscess,  or  eruption  of  the  skin  ; 
and  these  eruptions  constituted  the  crisis  of  the  fever." 

The  following  is  Liebeg's  theory  :  "  The  brewer  excites  the  fermentation 
of  his  sweetwort  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  yeast.  Wort  is  an  in- 
fusion of  malt,  and  contains  sugar  and  gluten,  with  other  vegetable  matters 
in  solution.  Yeast  is  putrefying  gluten  ;  its  component  parts  are,  there- 
fore, in  a  state  of  intense  motion  or  transposition.     When  placed  in  contact 
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with  sugar  in  solution,  it  has  the  property  of  communicating  a  similar  in- 
testine motion  to  the  elements  of  the  sugar,  whereby  they  arrange  them- 
selves into  new  and  simpler  forms,  viz.,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  If 
there  were  no  gluten  in  the  wort,  this  would  be  the  whole  process,  during 
which  the  added  yeast  disappears.  But  the  decomposition  or  fermentation 
reacts  upon  the  gluten  in  the  wort,  and  converts  it  gradually  into  yeast, 
which,  mingling  with  the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  rises  and  floats  upon  the 
surface  of  the  fermenting  liquid,  so  that  when  the  process  is  completed, 
there  has  been  produced  thirty  times  as  much  yeast  as  was  originally  added 
to  the  wort." 

But  Liebeg  shows  also  that  similar  processes  may  take  place  in  mixed 
fluids  (and  therefore  in  the  blood)  without  the  regeneration  of  the  added 
substance,  just  as  the  fermentation  of  a  solution  of  sugar  is  effected  by  the 
addition  of  yeast,  without  any  reproduction  of  the  yeast,  if  there  be  no 
gluten  in  the  saccharine  solution.  In  such  cases,  the  disease  v/hich  accom- 
panies or  results  from  the  transformations  that  occur  in  the  blood,  is  not 
contagious  ;  the  poison  is  not  renewed.  It  is  thus,  apparently,  that  certain 
miasms,  like  our  summer  agues,  and  bilious  fevers  are  produced,  and  do  not 
admit  of  communication. 

In  order  that  a  specific  animal  poison  should  effect  its  own  reproduction 
in  the  blood,  and  excite  that  commotion  in  the  system  which  results  from 
the  formation  and  expulsion  of  the  new  virus  or  poison,  it  is  requisite  that 
a  certain  ingredient  (analogous  to  the  gluten  in  the  sweet  wort)  should  be 
present  in  the  blood ;  and  this  ingredient  must  have  a  definite  relation  to 
the  given  poison. 

If  this  ingredient  be  indispensably  necessary  to  life,  the  poison  which 
transforms  and  destroys  it,  is  inevitably  a  fatal  poison.  May  not  this  be 
the  mode  of  the  fatal  destruction  of  hydrophobia  ? 

Again,  if  this  ingredient  be  wanting,  no  reproduction  of  the  poison  takes 
place  ;  nor  of  course,  any  of  those  symptoms  which  are  consequent  upon 
such  reproduction.  The  poisonous  qualities  of  the  animal  substance  are  not 
developed.     It  ceases  to  be  a  poison. 

And  this  ingredient,  if  naturally  present,  is  exhausted  and  destroyed,  for 
a  while  at  least  (as  in  yellow  fevers),  by  the  operation  of  the  poison. 
Hence,  for  a  while,  at  least,  the  same  disease  cannot  be  again  re-produced 
by  the  agency  of  that  poison. 

Supposing  the  ingredient  to  be  one  which  is  not  essential  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  blood,  and  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  or  exhausted,  it  may 
never  be  replaced.  Or  it  may  be  replaced  only  after  a  long  interval.  In 
some  persons  it  may  never  exist  at  all,  or  it  may  exist  at  certain  periods 
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only  of  their  lives.     It  may  even  be  acquired  by  unnatural  or  peculiar  modes 
of  living. 

All  this  is  not  only  very  possible,  but  probable.  A  certain  number  of 
peculiar  substances  do  certainly  exist  in  the  blood  of  some  persons  which 
are  absent  from  the  blood  of  others.  In  childhood  and  youth,  the  blood  of 
the  same  individual  contains  variable  quantities  of  substances  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  it  at  other  periods  of  life. 

It  is  unquestionably  (as  we  have  shown  in  a  work  on  this  subject)  to  this 
latter  fact,  that  the  contagion  of  syphilis  is  conveyed  from  the  contami- 
nated male  parent,  through  the  pure  blood  of  the  mother,  to  the  foetus  in 
utero.  ~No  perceptible  taint  may  exist  in  the  father,  because  the  element 
of  this  blood,  essential  to  its  full  development,  is  either  not  present  in  his 
system  at  all,  or  it  has  been  so  far  exhausted  as  not  to  admit  of  its  visible 
development  on  the  skin  or  elsewhere.  Whilst  in  the  child,  it  is  found  in 
the  necessary  abundance,  derived  from  the  pure  blood  of  the  mother.  Since 
the  publication  of  that  work,  we  perceive  the  same  theory  advocated  by 
Mr.  Skey,  of  Dublin. 

This  theory  of  Liebeg's  offers  the  only  explanation  of  the  curious  facts, 
that  certain  contagious  diseases  furnish  a  protection,  temporary  or  per- 
manent, against  their  own  return  :  that  they  have  a  tolerably  definite  period 
of  incubation  (hatching),  and  run  for  the  most  part  a  determinate  course 
[uninfluenced  unless  to  kill  the  patient  by  injudicious  and  presumptuous 
medication,  with  exhausting  purges,  and  the  lancet. — Ed.]  ;  also,  it  ac- 
counts for  the  fact,  that  some  persons  are  less  susceptible  than  others  of  the 
influence  of  these  animal  poisons,  or  not  susceptible  at  all ;  and  that  the 
same  individual  may  be  capable  of  taking  a  contagious  disease  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another.  Moreover,  the  light  supplied  by  this  theory,  gives  dis- 
tinctness to  our  conceptions  respecting  certain  deviations  from  the  re- 
gular course  and  type  of  these  diseases,  which  deviations  are  not  un- 
common. 

Thus  the  symptoms  which  precede  and  usher  in  the  eruption  are  some- 
times slow,  halting  and  irregular  in  their  progress,  appear  and  then  re- 
cede, and  reappear,  so  that  we  are  in  doubt  what  is  about  to  happen,  until 
at  length  the  disease  declares  itself  in  its  decided  and  authentic  form.  We 
may  suppose  this  to  depend  upon  some  tardiness  or  interruption  of  the 
process  whereby  the  virus  or  poison  is  (to  use  the  ancient  term)  concocted. 
Again,  the  series  or  combination  of  symptoms  that  marks  the  specific  dis- 
ease, is  sometimes,  as  I  stated  before,  incomplete.  We  often  have  the  erup- 
tion of  measles  without  the  catarrhal  symptoms  and  cough  ;  the  sore 
throat  without  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever.  Experience  has  proved  that, 
where  the  malady  is  thus  imperfectly  developed,  the  protection  it  confers 
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against  its  own  recurrence  is  incomplete,  and  the  person  is  liable  to  a 
second  attack,  at  a  time  when  the  blood  shall  contain  the  element  neces- 
sary for  the  full  development  of  the  disease  and  its  characteristic  eruption. 

The  inoculation  of  small  pox,  the  vaccine  vesicle,  measles,  plague,  the 
glanders  of  the  horse,  syphilis,  and  the  late  successful  result  of  commu- 
nicating the  latter  disorder,  by  inoculation,  to  the  monkey,  with  the  now 
certain  fact  of  the  virus  of  small  pox  being  communicable  to  the  cow,  not 
only  proves  the  fact  that  the  poison  of  these  diseases  acts  upon  the  blood 
(because  it  can  only  be  conveyed  by  the  blood  vessels  from  the  spot  where 
we  inoculate  it),  but  it  proves  from  its  capability  of  being  communicable 
to  other  animals,  that  it  is  simply  a  blood  element  that  is  required,  and  that 
some  of  these  diseases  may  in  some  manner  at  present  unknown  to  us, 
have  been  derived  from  the  inferior  races  of  animals. 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  theory  of  Liebeg's  is  not  only  soundly  induc- 
tive, but  that  it  has  done  more  to  set  our  numerous  superficial  medical  men 
on  the  right  track  of  thought,  than  all  the  theories  that  have  ever  been 
communicated  since  medicine  was  first  called  a  science  ;  if  it  ever  is  to  be- 
come one,  it  must  be  through  the  medium  of  such  an  intellect  as  his.  As 
it  is  our  intention  to  begin  in  our  next  number  and  take  up  in  succession 
all  the  various  diseases,  with  their  symptoms  and  rational  treatment  on  the 
great  natural  and  specific  medication  we  advocate,  we  shall  conclude  this 
article,  by  pointing  out  the  method  we  conceive  necessary  to  meet  the 
frightful  condition  of  things  at  our  quarantine. 

Emigration  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  speak  out  on 
this  subject ;  if  the  parties  interested  in  continuing  the  present  state  of 
things  will  not  do  it,  why  then  we  must  do  it  for  them. 

Dr.  Haygarth  remarked,  a  long  time  ago,  what  we  all  now  know  to  be 
true,  that  "  where  ventilation  is  complete  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of 
typhus  fever  is  very  limited."  The  poison,  when  freely  diluted  with  at- 
mospheric air,  is  too  feeble  to  act  on  the  blood,  even  when  inhaled  from  the 
wards  of  a  hospital :  thus  it  is,  that  (unlike  unvaccinated  persons  exposed 
to  small  pox,  wrho  are  almost  sure  to  take  the  disease)  we  may  perform 
our  duties  to  the  sick  in  safety,  providing  ventilation  be  perfect.  The  pre- 
caution of  taking  a  little  food  and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning  be- 
fore entering  the  hospital,  and  a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy  and  water  at 
dinner,  with  the  aid  of  this  ventilation,  every  physician  well  knows,  will 
insure  almost  certain  immunity.  The  young  men  who  have  died  during 
the  past  season  have  fallen  victims  to  over- work  and  no  ventilation ;  the 
condition  of  those  hospitals  in  which  the  mortality  exists,  is  unworthy  the 
age  we  live  in  and  of  our  common  humanity.  See  Dr.  Sterling's  account 
already  referred  to.     Besides,  we  know  it  by  personal  inspection  of  several 
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of  them,  including  Bellevue,  for  twenty  years  past ;  a  late  visit  to  Ward's 
Island  satisfies  ns  it  is  in  the  same  condition.  Not  one  of  these  hospitals  is 
in  a  fit  condition  to  be  occupied  this  summer.  The  corps  of  attending  phy- 
sicians should  be  quadrupled  during  the  summer,  and  the  sick  sheltered 
under  floored  sheds  suitably  prepared  with  roofs  of  a  non-conducting  cha- 
racter, to  keep  out  the  direct  transmission  of  the  sun :  sail-cloth  sides,  on 
rollers,  so  as  to  admit  complete  ventilation,  are  much  better  than  brick 
walls ;.  nothing  more  is  wanting;  they  are  infinitely  better  than  the  most 
costly  building.  Let  these  be  immediately  constructed,  and  then  we  may 
with  far  greater  propriety  return  thanks  to  God  for  our  comforts,  and 
our  comparative  immunity  from  that  awful  disease.  How  eloquently  Dr. 
Clark,  of  Boston,  remarks,  in  his  beautiful  dissertation  on  ship  fever  : — "  It 
is  peculiarly  the  disease  of  misery.  It  follows  in  the  march  of  armies,  and 
hovers  with  its  ill-boding  over  their  encampments.  It  enters  the  damp, 
crowded  and  dirty  dungeon ;  it  is  familiar  in  the  hovels,  and  ill-drained 
and  ventilated  houses  of  the  poor  and  wretched.  It  takes  passage  with 
the  poor  emigrant,  who  seeks  on  our  hospitable  shore  an  asylum  from  his 
woes  ;  it  wastes  his  strength  on  the  long  passage,  and  at  last,  with  its  fiend- 
like gripe,  thrusts  him  down  into  the  deep  and  sorrowful  ocean,  or  only 
spares  him  from  this  that  he  may  find  but  a  c  hospitable  grave  upon  the 
shores  of  the  country  of  his  most  ardent  hopes  and  expectations.' 
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Art.  XCIY. — Description  and   Origin  of  the  Worms  and  other  Parasites 

that  Infest  the  Human  Body. 

The  reflection  that  these  noxious  animals  infest  our  bodies,  and  prey  up- 
on us  even  before  our  death,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  increase  our  self- 
esteem  ;  and  if  we  intended  to  pander  to  that  failing,  we  could  occupy 
our  pages  with  matter  much  better  calculated  to  eflfett  the  object.  Such, 
however,  is  not  our  intention ;  nor  yet  to  satisfy  a  morbid  curiosity ; 
although  we  write  this  by  request  of  several  readers.  The  question  of  their 
origin  is  closely  connected,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  with  another 
great  and  intensely  interesting  one — viz. :  the  influence  of  position  and  diet 
upon  animal  organization. 

The  article  with  which  we  have  commenced  this  number,  as  well  as  the 
one  on  cancer,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  intellectual  exercises,  that  we  design 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  real  and  effective  method  of  teaching  the 
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people  the  great  truths  of  medical  science,  and  strengthening  the  reason- 
ing faculties  of  our  readers,  against  the  specious  and  interested  efforts  of 
the  philanthropists,  i.  e.  the  hydropathists,  the  homoeopathists,  and  the 
Thomsonians,  not  forgetting  the  stereotyped  and  owlish  looking  gentle- 
men of  the  black  coats,  gold  spectacles,  and  medical  academies.  Quack- 
ery will  never  die,  until  the  people  are  taught  how  to  think  philosophically. 
Like  children  afflicted  with  worms  thev  must  have  wholesome  diet.  The 
little  truth  that  we  do  possess  in  medicine,  has  either  been  the  direct  result 
of  inductive  science,  or  accidentally  discovered  in  its  legitimate  pursuit,  or 
else  borrowed  from  quackery  and  blind  experiment,  and  only  proved  to  be 
valuable,  by  subjection  to  the  process  of  sound  reasoning  and  experiment. 

The  production  of  living  organisms,  whether  worms  or  men,  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  law  ;  now  if  great  changes  can  be  proved  to  occur  in  the  most 
humble  animal  by  the  circumstance  of  position  and  diet,  the  same  cir- 
cumstances may  operate  on  animals  of  a  different  species  :  Diet  and  posi- 
tion will  certainly  both  produce  and  cure  disease  :  In  the  course  of  genera- 
tions— nay  in  a  single  generation,  these  great  agents  will  materially  alter 
the  bodily  conformation,  and  as  we  shall  show  (in  our  next  number) 
they  will  actually  evolve  an  animal  of  perfect  sex,  with  ample  powers  of 
continuing  the  species,  from  an  imperfect  creature  of  no  distinct  sex  !  Thus 
the  subject  becomes  an  intellectual  one  of  high  moment,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Five  species  of  worms  infest  the  intestines  so  frequently,  that  they  are 
at  some  period  brought  under  the  notice  of  almost  every  medical  man ;  and 
although  their  symptoms  are  not  always  sufficiently  marked  to  assure  us  of 
their  existence,  they  produce  such  a  departure  from  the  healthy  state,  as  to 
cause  great  anxiety  in  mothers  and  nurses  :  indeed  the  child  or  grown 
person  afflicted  with  worms,  for  the  most  part  undergoes  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  suffering,  and  we  are  often  brought  to  reproach  ourselves  for 
not  distinguishing  symptoms  conclusive  enough  to  our  minds,  after  nature 
or  accidental  medication  has  brought  the  worms  to  view.  The  first  and 
most  common  of  these  parasites,  is  the  long  and  round  worm,  very  much 
resembling  an  earthworm.  It  is  usually  from  five  inches  to  a  foot  in 
length ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  flesh-colour,  inclining  to  yellow ;  both  sexes  are 
found,  which  is  not  the  case  as  we  shall  soon  see,  with  all  of  the  tribe  ;  the 
female  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  the  young  worms  are  often  found  of 
all  sizes  up  to  that  of  the  parents.  The  most  essential  difference  between 
this  and  the  common  earth-worm,  is  in  the  extremities  and  mouth  ;  those 
of  the  earth  worm  being  much  more  obtuse ;  and  its  mouth  a  mere  slit  on 
the  underpart,  near  but  not  at  the  end.  The  parasite,  on  the  contrary,  is 
very  much  pointed  at  its  ends,  and  the  mouth  triangular  and  at  the  extreme 
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end ;  it  is  curious  that  the  anus  of  the  earth-worm  is  at  the  extreme  end ; 
in  the  other,  this  opening  is  similar  both  in  position  and  structure  to  the 
mouth  of  the  earth-worm.  The  parasite  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  not  having 
those  knobs  or  elevations  that  answer  the  uses  of  feet  in  the  earth-worm. 
These  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  parasite,  for  its  food  is  always  at  hand  ;  it 
only  requires  to  writhe  about  and  twist  itself  through  the  small  intestines 
in  which  it  lives  :  Nature  never  designs  its  habitation  to  be  changed,  it 
lives  in  the  small  intestines  just  below  the  stomach  ;  when  it  gets  into  the 
stomach  or  lower  bowels,  its  presence  produces  vomiting  or  stool,  and  so  it  is 
gotten  rid  of :  Sometimes  they  crawl  into  the  gullet  and  nostrils.  They 
cannot  perforate  the  intestine  ;  neither  their  habit  nor  structure  admit  of  it ; 
so  there  need  be  no  apprehension  from  this  source  from  any  of  them : 
Whenever  in  examining  the  dead  body,  they  have  been  found  outside  the 
intestines,  there  will  always  be  found  an  ulceration  through  which  they 
have  escaped. 

Authors  speak  of  60  to  3  or  400,  in  a  single  person :  We  have  never 
seen  over  eleven,  and  these  were  in  the  stomach  of  a  dead  body  we  were 
examining  for  the  Coroner.  There  is  no  certainty  about  the  number ;  when 
one  appears,  the  presumption  is,  there  is  from  one  more  to  six  or  seven,  as 
that  is  the  usual  number.  Although  these  worms  are  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently found  in  youth,  they  are  evidently  not  confined  to  children.  What- 
ever their  origin  may  be,  we  are  quite  sure  they  are  most  common  in  those 
who  feed,  upon  trash,  or  a  badly  chosen  and  varied  diet.  We  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  symptoms  or  treatment ;  for  we  believe  it  would  do  mis- 
chief;  there  are  more  children  than  a  few  physicked  to  death  by  old  wo- 
men of  both  sexes — professional  and  otherwise  ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  add 
to  the  number.  If  children  were  confined  to  plenty  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
meat  in  small  quantities,  and  not  allowed  to  derange  their  stomachs  and 
bowels,  and  vitiate  their  blood  with  candies  and  pastry,  there  would  be  lit- 
tle trouble  from  worms. 

•  The  second  species  most  common,  is  much  smaller ;  the  female  being 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  male  not  over  a  quarter — in  shape  and 
structure  it  resembles  the  one  just  described:  it  is  often  found  in  vast 
numbers,  and  exists  in  the  very  lower  bowel ;  therefore,  we  are  often  as- 
sured of  its  presence  by  ocular  proof ;  it  is  far  the  most  common  in  children, 
though  often  found  in  adults,  producing  very  distressing  itching  and  irrita- 
tion. These  worms  may  readily  be  poisoned  and  dislodged,  by  injecting  a 
wine-glass  full  of  strong  salt  and  water  occasionally  into  the  bowels. 

The  third  variety  is  the  long  thread-worm,  from  an  inch  and  a-half  to 
two  inches  in  length ;  it  tapers  to  its  head  as  fine  as  a  hair  or  thread, 
whence  its  name ;  the  males  roll  themselves  into  a  ball ;  it  is  usually  very 
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white — and  often  found  in  great  numbers  hanging  by  the  head  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  doubtless  sucking  its  nourishment ;  it  is  also  common  in 
animals  :  these  also  inhabit  the  lower  bowel  about  a  foot  higher  than  the 
last  variety :  salt  and  water  in  larger  quantities,  say  half-a-pint,  is  good  for 
these  also. 

The  two  creatures  we  have  now  to  describe,  are  much  more  remarkable 
in  size  and  form,  and  completely  put  at  fault  all  our  ideas  of  the  origin  of 
all  the  varieties  of  intestinal  worms.  Nothing  similar  to  the  tape-worm  is 
found  certainly  in  this  country  outside  of  the  body,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  ever  been  noticed  by  naturalists.  Their  size  and  structure, 
would  render  such  an  oversight  next  to  impossible.  We  are,  therefore, 
obliged  to  consider  (especially,  as  we  conceive  the  idea  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration from  a  fortuitous  combination  of  atoms  to  be  unphilosophical,)  that 
they  afford  an  illustration  of  the  great  influence  of  diet  and  position,  in  al- 
tering the  conformation  of  a  living  creature,  originating  from  an  egg  of  some 
worm  taken  into  the  body  with  our  food  or  drink,  and  widely  different  in 
its  natural  character  and  situation  when  outside  of  the  body,  whence  we  are 
bound  to  believe  all  the  ova  that  produce  every  kind  of  worm  to  proceed. 
Other  facts  derived  from  investigation  of  other  creatures,  strongly  support 
this  idea ;  but  there  are  also  strong  arguments  against  this  assumption ;  we 
shall  advance  these  as  we  progress. 

Two  kinds  of  tape-worm  are  observed  by  physicians,  and  described  by 
naturalists  :  We  have  seen  them  both,  and  can  attest  the  accuracy  of  the 
description.  The  first  is  improperly  called  the  taenia  solium,  or  solitary 
worm — because,  although  usually  found  single,  two  distinct  worms  have 
often  been  known  to  be  expelled  from  one  person.  Both  varieties  are 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  flattened  joints,  like  cucumber  seeds,  let  in, 
or  as  mechanics  would  say,  slightly  dove-tailed  into  each  other ;  an  ob- 
long cavity  in  one  joint,  receiving  a  similar  shaped  projection  of  the  other ; 
the  one  below  it  slightly  expanded,  is  thus  retained ;  the  joints  are  mova- 
ble from  side  to  side.  These  joints  decrease  in  breadth  and  thickness 
at  the  head  of  the  worm,  which  is  scarcely  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an 
inch  in  breadth ;  whilst  the  body  is  often  in  its  broadest  part  full  half  an 
inch  wide :  We  have  seen  a  single  section  in  a  pathological  cabinet,  (and 
we  had  no  means  of  judging  how  much  more  had  existed  in  the  same  per- 
son) eighteen  feet  in  length  ;  they  have  been  said  to  be  two  and  three  hun- 
dred !  but  this  in  all  likelihood  was  the  amount  computed  from  a  great 
number  of  pieces  expelled  at  various  times ;  the  worm,  like  many  of  the  in- 
ferior animals,  having  the  power  of  reproduction  of  lost  parts,  as  long  as  the 
head  and  central  organs  remain  entire.  When  the  whole  worm  has  been 
expelled,  it  has  rarely  been  observed  over  twenty  feet  in  length.     This 
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worm  is  said  by  naturalists  to  be  hermaphrodite  or  to  combine  both  sexes 
in  the  same  individual ;  it  has  a  number  of  holes  alternately  on  either  side 
of  the  angles  of  its  quadrilateral  sections,  supposed  to  be  oviducts — or  pas- 
sages for  the  expulsion  of  its  eggs ;  indeed  they  are  positively  so  named  by 
man}'-  naturalists. 

Several  heads  have  been  expelled  at  different  periods  from  the  same  per- 
son ;  this  proves  either  that  several  worms  were  hatched  from  a  succession 
of  eggs — received  at  various  times  into  the  iutestines  from  without  the 
body,  or  that  the  worm  is  hermaphrodite,  and  has  the  organs  essential  to 
the  production  of  its  successors,  or  else  that  like  the  Aphis  that  infests  our 
rose-bushes,  a  single  impregnation  will  produce  several  successive  genera- 
tions. The  type  remaining  the  same  for  the  whole  series,  as  indeed  do  all 
the  other  worms,  where  both  sexes  are  known  to  exist  separately,  would 
seem  to  prove  the  idea  that  the  germ  was  fixed  in  its  original  form,  wherever 
derived,  by  the  immutable  law  of  nature,  and  that  position  and  diet  did  not 
effect  the  changes  we  have  supposed  possible ;  this  derives  additional  force 
from  the  fact,  that  this  worm  occupies  part  of  the  same  tract  of  the  intes- 
tine with  the  round  worm  ; — nay  more,  they  are  often  found  together  in 
the  same  person  ; — again  this  worm  and  the  one  we  are  now  to  describe 
have  also  been  found  together. 

The  taenia  lata,  or  broad  tape-worm,  has  broader  and  shorter  joints,  and 
the  openings  for  the  expulsion  of  its  eggs  are  not  situated  on  its  thin  side,  but 
in  the  center  of  its  flat  surface ;  its  head  is  much  larger  and  rounded — fif- 
teen feet  is  its  usual  length.  It  is  remarkable,  and  the  fact  may  help  us  to 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  origin,  that  the  two  varieties  are  not 
equally  frequent  in  all  countries — authors  remark  that  the  taenia  solium  is 
common  in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  the  other  very  rare.  In 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Switzerland,  just  the  reverse.  In  France,  and  Ameri- 
ca, both  varieties  seem  to  be  equally  common.  In  this  country,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn  by  the  medical  writers,  the  two  species  are  equally  common. 

It  is  proper  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  most  of  the  facts  of 
this  article,  to  Dr.  Watson's  excellent  digest. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  continue  the  subject,  and  describe  the  other  species 
of  parasites  that  are  found  in  the  body— they  exist  in  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  in  the  liver  and  kidney,  where  they  have  been 
found  a  yard  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  thus  explaining  satis- 
factorily the  popular  idea  of  a  snake  in  the  human  body.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  one  of  intense  interest,  and  in  connection  with  their  elementary  na- 
ture and  origin,  second  in  interest  to  none  in  the  whole  range  of  physiolo- 
gical study. 
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Novel  Practice  in  Volvulus. 

In  a  case  of  volvulus,  to  which  we  were  called  in  consultation  by  Dr.  Otto 
Rotton,  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  which  all  the  active  resources  of  medical  art  had 
been  perseveringly  exhausted  by  that  gentleman  without  effect,  we  were  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  jun.,  for  the  novel  and  extraordinary  suggestion 
of  opening  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  tract  by  a  column  of  mercury.  We 
administered  between  three  and  a-half  and  four  pounds,  with  the  seeming  effect  of 
speedily  passing  the  stricture ;  the  patient  soon  after  going  to  stool.  No  amend- 
ment, however,  followed,  and  he  died  seven  hours  afterwards.  Dr.  Mott,  sen., 
witnessed  the  case,  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  counsel,  remaining 
with  us  all  night.  A  post  mortem  revealed  the  position  of  the  stricture  in  the 
ilium,  which  was  extensively  thickened  and  inflamed,  but  not  sphacelated  :  the 
mercury  went  through  it  into  the  coecum,  having  passed  the  stricture  and 
nearly  obliterated  the  place  of  its  presence.  We  mention  the  case  for  the  benefit 
of  the  profession  j  it  is  an  additional  resource  of  our  art  in  an  almost  hopeless 
complaint,  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  suggestor. 

Whilst  speaking  on  this  subject,  we  will  mention  another  important  case  to 
which  we  were  called  by  the  same  gentleman,  which  was  treated,  so  far  as  we 
know,  by  a  novel  use  of  two  well-known  instruments.  It  was  a  case  of  occlusion 
of  the  rectum  for  more  than  an  inch.  The  impossibility  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  obliteration,  the  delicacy  of  the  infant,  not  two  days  old,  and  above 
all  the  contiguity  of  the  great  pelvic  vessels,  with  the  certainty  of  immediate 
death  should  they  be  wounded,  were  well  calculated  to  embarrass  the  surgeon. 
The  case  however  admitted  no  delay,  the  child  being  in  great  agony.  Placing 
it  level  on  its  back,  between  the  knees  of  the  nurse,  we  passed  to  its  full  length 
of  an  inch  and  a-quarter,  a  delicate  spear-pointed  instrument  we  had  made  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  lachrymal  sac,  in  introducing  the  style  for  fistula 
lachrymalis,  making  as  correct  an  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  vessels  as  pos- 
sible j  for  the  sake  of  greater  safety,  we  directed  it  slightly  towards  the  bladder, 
which  we  had  previously  caused  the  infant  to  evacuate  by  passing  a  probe.  Our 
relief  was  great  upon  observing  the  spear  point  of  the  instrument  passed,  stained 
with  meconium,  proving  of  course,  we  had  escaped  the  vessels  and  opened  a 
passage  to  the  colon.  The  opening  we  enlarged  by  the  Bistoire  Cache,  used  in 
incising  strictures  of  the  urethra ;  having  slightly  bent  the  flexible  point,  and 
first  cutting  one  side  and  then  the  other.  The  treatment  was  finished  by  dilat- 
ing the  opening  with  bougies.  The  extent  of  the  occlusion  was  much  greater  in 
this  case,  than  we  had  met  with  in  the  only  three  instances  we  ever  had  the 
misfortune  to  see.  The  method,  so  far  as  the  instruments  used,  we  believe  to  be 
entirely  novel ;  still,  as  their  adaptation  is  so  apparent,  they  may  have  been  used 
by  others :  the  suggestion  may  be  of  service.  The  child  is  now  thriving,  the 
operation  having  been  done  three  months  since;  dilatation,  however,  is  still 
necessary,  and  injections  are  occasionally  required.  When  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles gather  strength,  this  will  be  unnecessary. 
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OBITUARY. 

John  B.  Beck,  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  medical  philosopher— the  honest 
physician,  is  dead.  The  melancholy  presage  in  that  little  sketch  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  for  1849,  has  been  verified.  We  do  not  purpose  to  add  to  it ;  it  was 
true  and  fresh  from  the  heart  of  one  who  always  admired  him.  Nothing  that 
we  can  say  will  add  to  his  character.  No  man  amongst  us  can  replace  him. 
His  death  has  made  his  example  doubly  valuable  ;  the  memory  of  his  excellent 
and  well  spent  life  will  abide  with  every  true  student ;  let  us  all  endeavor  to 
emulate  his  virtues. 

Samuel  George  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  those  great  works  the  Cra- 
nia Americana,  and  Crania  JEgyptiaca,  has  also  gone  to  mingle  his  dust  with  that 
earth  whence  he  sought  the  material  to  build  a  monument  to  his  memory.  It 
will  last  as  long  as  science  and  philosophy  shall  be  remembered.  Who  shall  take 
the  places  of  these  two  men  ? 

And  our  young  friend  Dr.  Curtis  too,  has  fallen  at  his  post  of  danger  as  as- 
sistant health  officer,  by  that  fell  disease  Typhus  Fever.  'Twas  but  a  few  short 
weeks  before  his  death,  that  his  merry  laugh,  and  his  serious  questions  and 
remarks  were  very  pleasant  to  our  ear.  The  laugh  spoke  of  the  joyous  present, 
so  appropriate  to  youth  and  happy  domestic  life  and  its  loves  : — the  earnest  ques- 
tions, of  deep  and  conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  and  an  aspiring  mind.  Dr. 
Curtis  was  an  elegant  and  free-hearted  young  man ;  we  knew  him  well,  and 
whilst  we  deplore  his  loss,  we  are  proud  that  he  fell  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty 
whose  responsibility  and  danger  he  fully  appreciated. 

And — then,  there  are  young  Drs.  Taft,  Cameron,  Alden,  Green,  Gridley,  Raven- 
hill — all  gone,  within  a  single  year,  by  that  dreadful  disease — all  fallen  at 
their  posts  of  duty  in  the  Hospitals ;  how  far  more  glorious  than  the  battle-field ! 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Drs.  Revenell,  Blackwell,  Forbes,  Emmett,  and  Kerry, 
have  all  been  attacked  with  the  disease  at  Ward's  Island  and  recovered.  And 
are  the  places  of  the  dead  unfilled  1 — Oh !  no.  Young  and  bright-eyed  men 
immediately  stepped  into  their  vacant  places,  with  the  dangers  daily  increas- 
ing around  them,  as  the  melancholy  ships  arrive  with  their  thousands  of 
wasted  bodies  and  broken  hearts  —  only  waiting  a  little  space,  ere  many  of 
them  too,  shall  starve  and  weep  no  more.  And  it  is  well  settled  that  this 
disease  is  scarcely  ever  communicated  in  well  ventilated  apartments !  Where  is 
the  great  heart  and  the  eloquent  tongue  to  urge  the  provision  of  suitable  hos- 
pitals upon  our  Legislature  1  Are  ye  men  1  are  ye  Christians  1  do  ye  realize 
the  age  in  which  ye  live  %  Quit  your  miserable  plots,  and  think  of  the  poor 
emigrant  and  these  young  and  fearless  men ;  the  deaths  of  the  latter  all  lie  at 
your  door.  Several  young  physicians  are  now  prostrate  with  the  disease,  and 
ere  the  summer  is  ended,  many  places  will  be  vacant  at  the  family  gathering, 
and  many  hearts  made  desolate.  One-half,  at  least,  of  our  commissioners  of 
emigration  should  be  high  minded  and  scientific  medical  men,  elected  for  their 
acknowledged  talents,  and  without  salary ;  then  these  evils  would  be  investigated 
and  amended. 
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John  Babcock  Arden,  M.D.,  died  in  Russia,  from  injuries  received  at  a 
railroad  collision  on  the  twenty-first  of  January  last.  Dr.  A.  occupied 
a  position  in  our  profession  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  that  renders 
more  than  a  brief  mention  of  the  sad  event  not  only  grateful  to  the  feelings,  but 
useful  to  young  medical  men,  who  so  often  repine  at  the  unfortunate  choice  of 
their  profession,  and  sigh  for  wealth  to  relieve  them  from  its  duties. 

Dr.  A.  was  born  at  Throg's  Neck,  in  Westchester  County,  on  the  5th  of  Dec. 
1825.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  C.  Babcock,  of  this  city,  who  died  some  years 
since.  "When  nine  years  old,  he  was  placed  at  the  school  of  the  E,ev.  R.  W. 
Harris,  at  White  Plains,  where  he  remained  until  he  entered  Columbia  College, 
in  1840.  In  1844  he  graduated,  and  received  the  degree  of  A. B.  He  then  im- 
mediately commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  in  the  office  of  Professor  Joseph 
Mather  Smith,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Crosby  Street  College  :  in  1847, 
he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.,  at  Columbia  College,  and  in  1848,  that  of  M.D. 
Soon  after,  he  entered  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  was  there  between  two  and 
three  years,  the  last  year  residing  there  as  House  Physician.  His  name  origin- 
ally was  John  Arden  Babcock.  But  an  aunt  of  his  father,  of  the  name  of  Arden, 
by  her  will  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  $100,000,  to  be  paid  to  him  on  his  at- 
taining the  age  of  21,  on  condition  that  he  should  take  the  name  of  John  Bab- 
cock Arden.  His  name  was  accordingly  changed  by  act  of  the  Legislature — to 
enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  this  bequest.  This  legacy  of  $100,000  was  paid 
to  him  early  in  the  year  1847.  But  neither  the  anticipation  of  it — nor  the  ac- 
tual receipt  of  it,  produced  any  unfavorable  effect  on  his  conduct  or  character. 
He  continued  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  a  young  physician  seeking 
eminence  in  his  profession,  with  the  same  assiduity  and  zeal,  as  if  he  had  been 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions  for  his  future  prospects  and  success  in  life. 
This  was  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  summer  of  1849 — when  owing  to  his  un- 
remitting duties  in  the  Hospital,  he  contracted  a  fever  (typhus),  which  for 
several  weeks  threatened  to  terminate  fatally.  From  this,  however,  he  happily 
recovered — and  again  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  as  before.  Wealth  seem- 
ed to  exert  no  pernicious  influence  over  him.  It  induced  no  dissipated,  reck- 
less, or  extravagant  habits,  nor  did  it  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  placid  current 
of  his  life.  His  conduct  and  manner  remained  unchanged.  The  same  quiet, 
amiable,  and  uniformly  cheerful  deportment — the  outward  exhibition,  of  the  in- 
ner man — continued  to  distinguish  him.  It  was  indeed  remarkable,  and  could 
not  but  be  the  subject  of  delightful  reflection  among  all  his  friends  and  more  es- 
pecially in  his  own  family— that  so  young  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  temptations, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  blandishments  of  a  city  life,  should  be  so  little  affected  by 
what  has  so  often  proved  the  ruin  of  talent  and  virtue.  The  only  outward  ex- 
hibition in  Dr.  Arden  of  the  possession  of  ample  wealth,  was  to  be  observed  in 
his  aim  and  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  his  relatives 
and  friends  —  and  in  the  indulgence  of  tastes  and  recreations,  innocent  and 
healthful.  His  career,  beautiful  and  exemplary  as  it  was,  was  destined  to  be 
brief.  In  the  Autumn  of  1850,  he  sailed  in  company  with  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Bar- 
nard, our  Minister  to  Russia,  as  an  attache  to  his  embassy.    His  chief  objects  in 
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going  abroad  were  recreation  and  improvement — especially  in  his  profession. 
Within  less  than  four  months,  his  life  so  fall  of  hope,  and  precious  as  it  was  to  so 
many,  was  suddenly  terminated. 

He  was  instantaneously  killed  by  an  accident  to  a  train  of  railroad  cars  in 
Russia,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1851 — on  the  day  he  had  begun  his  journey 
homewards — the  only  one  of  some  two  hundred  passengers  seriously  injured. 
To  so  mysterious  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  we  can  only  bow  with  humility. 
We  in  vain  attempt  to  unravel  the  wonders  which  occasionally  startle  us.  But 
we  know  that  they  are  the  results  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  that  He  alone  in  due 
season  will  be  "  his  own  interpreter."  J.  C. 


Religious  Mania. 


The  journals  of  our  Lunatic  Asylums  continue  to  present  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  religious  mania.  The  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  contains  a 
very  interesting  article  of  twenty-six  pages  by  the  editor,  S.  Hanbury  Smith,  on 
this  melancholy  and  humiliating  subject.  What  a  sad  reflection,  that  the  bene- 
volent doctrines  of  the  merciful  Jesus  should  be  distorted  by  the  innumerable 
sects  of  fanatical  men,  till  the  brains  of  their  deluded  hearers  are  turn- 
ed— and  the  feeble  flame  of  intellect  forever  quenched,  Avhen  it  might  have  been 
strengthened  and  fostered  into  healthful  life  by  a  calm  and  philosophical  cul- 
ture. Oh!  human  heart!  Oh!  human  vanity!  In  this  city,  but  a  few  weeks 
have  elapsed  since  one  of  our  fashionable  divines  gave  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ment— nay,  almost  the  words,  that  such  was  the  mysterious  providence  of 
God,  that  torments  inflicted  upon  the  infant  in  hell,  should  convey  pleasure  to 
its  mother  in  heaven !  Is  it  not  enough  to  humble  us,  that  such  men  exist  in 
our  midst,  and  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  public  influence  %  Would  that  this 
poor  man  and  some  of  his  followers  could  be  brought  to  their  senses,  by  a  com- 
pulsory attendance  with  some  visiting  physician  to  one  of  our  city  dispensaries  ; 
he  might  well  consent  to  leave  his  fine  temple  and  his  velvet  cushions  for  such 
wholesome  instruction.  'Tis  good  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  poor  humanity,  in  a 
garret  or  a  cellar— 'tis  good  to  know  ourselves.  "  Know  then  thyself,  presume 
not  God  to  scan." 


The  Eye  Infirmary. 


This  modest  institution,  after  having  been  for  a  great  number  of  years  the  re- 
cipient of  legislative  aid,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  it  has  been  used  as 
a  means  of  procuring  business  by  the  attending  surgeons,  who  have  purchased  a 
building  with  the  funds  bestowed  upon  them,  now  refuses  to  receive  any  pa- 
tients gratuitously,  unless  for  daily  treatment.  This  reminds  one  of  a  bandit 
who  after  demanding  your  purse,  shall  refuse  you  the  means  of  continuing 
your  journey. 
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John  Murray  Carnochan,  a  sketch  of  whose  face  accompanies  this  number, 
is  the  fourth  child  of  the  late  John  Carnochan,  of  Gallowshire.  Scotland,  a  planter 
of  Georgia,  and  Harriet  F.  Putnam,  a  grand-niece  of  General  Putnam  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1815.  When  a  child,  he  was 
left  on  account  of  ill  health  with  his  relatives  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  sent 
to  the  parish  school  \  from  thence  to  the  classical  department  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Whilst  there,  happening  to  hear  a  lecture  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Knox  the  anatomist,  he  resolved  to  study  medicine.  He  became  a  pupil  of  James 
Syme,  the  present  eminent  lecturer  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  Edin- 
burgh :  here  he  continued  his  studies  with  great  diligence,  and  his  preceptor 
predicted  future  success.  His  parents,  however,  desiring  his  return  to  America, 
after  a  short  visit  to  the  South,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott. 
After  the  customary  period  of  study,  which  he  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of  de- 
votion unusual  with  students,  he  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  this  city  in  1836.  On  the  return  of  Dr.  Mott  from  Europe,  Dr.  C.  be- 
came the  assistant  of  that  gentleman.  He  continued  to  discharge  these  duties 
for  several  years,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave  for  Europe.  Here  he 
soon  recovered  his  health,  and  continued  his  studies  in  the  French  Hospitals 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  While  in  France,  Dr.  C.  produced  his  beautiful 
work  on  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Femur — a  treatise  which  has  justly  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  character  of  a  thoroughly  educated  and  analytical  surgical 
thinker.  Dr.  C.  returned  to  this  city  in  1847,  since  which  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession.  The  acknowledgment  of  his 
talents  and  eminent  abilities  as  a  surgeon  have  been  proved  by  his  selection  as 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  and  as  Chief  Surgeon 
to  the  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island,  a  position  in  which  he  has  already  given 
ample  proofs  of  his  great  ability  as  a  dextrous  operator.  We  have  no  doubt  his 
success  as  a  teacher  will  greatly  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  school  which  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  his  services. 

We  shall  add  to  our  portrait  gallery  from  time  to  time  such  of  the  profession 
as  we  think  merit  the  distinction. 


The  New  York  Hospital. 

Dr.  John  Watson,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  has  lately 
delivered  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  new  system  of  ventilation  adopted  at 
that  Institution.  These  arrangements  are  of  the  most  admirable  character, 
costing  no  less  a  sum  than  $50,000.  What  a  contrast  to  our  emigrant  hospitals ! 
The  great  improvement  was  effected  through  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  that 
enlightened  surgeon,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  a  man  whose  services  in  that  Insti- 
tution can  never  be  forgotten. 
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Medical  Amalgamation. 

A  Diploma  has  recently  been  conferred  upon  an  individual  in  this  city,  whose 
notorious  practices  for  a  series  of  years  have  furnished  a  subject  for  our  previous 
animadversion.  If  the  simple  acquisition  of  the  worthless  badge,  from  such  a 
source,  were  all  we  had  to  complain  of,  no  further  notice  in  these  pages  would 
have  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  deep  disgrace  that  has  fallen  upon  us  and 
the  entire  profession.  But  we  notice  amongst  the  credentials  of  this  man,  the 
names  of  two  gentlemen  we  have  been  accustomed  to  honor  for  their  science  and 
honesty.  If  the  tears  of  hundreds  of  his  victims  could  attest  the  truth  of  our 
assertion,  that  he  has  obtained  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
services  that  he  well  knew  could  be  productive  of  no  possible  good  to  those  he 
has  deluded,  they  would  also  obliterate  the  merit  of  every  cure  he  has  effected, 
and  stamp  him  with  such  infamy  that  he  never  could  raise  his  head  even  in  this 
most  venal  of  all  communities.  The  whole  profession  well  know  the  character 
of  this  man :  we  have  no  faith  in  his  alleged  reform ;  it  is  against  all  precedent, 
for  a  man  of  his  years  to  amend  his  dishonorable  courses.  If  any  other  evidence 
were  wanting  of  the  propriety  of  the  sternly  uncompromising  course  of  the 
Scalpel,  two  of  the  names  appended  to  the  impudent  circular  of  this  miscreant 
would  be  enough  to  satisfy  our  greatest  enemy,  if  he  retained  a  spark  of  honesty 
or  humanity.  These  gentlemen  are  accountable  to  the  profession  and  the  com- 
munity for  their  folly,  and  most  bitterly  will  they  repent  of  the  fatuity  of  thus 
trifling  with  their  well-earned  professional  character. 


The  New  Dress  for  Women. 


A  number  of  letters  have  been  sent  us  requesting  our  views  of  a  change  in 
woman's  dress.  Some  years  before  the  death  of  the  late  Henry  Inman  (a  gen- 
tleman whose  opinion  was  law  with  us  on  all  matters  of  taste),  we  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  uniting  with  his  brother  artists  and  the  medical  faculty,  in 
an  attempt  to  effect  a  change  in  the  present  cumbersome  and  ungraceful  cos- 
tume. 

We  have  always  thought  it  so  utterly  opposed  to  personal  comfort  and  the 
necessary  exercise  for  health  and  graceful  movement,  that  it  has  been  a  prob- 
lem with  us  how  such  an  abomination  could  continue.  Much  has  been  said  by 
the  advocates  of  a  change,  of  the  convenience  of  our  dress.  We  certainly  do 
not  assent  to  the  assertion.  Our  own  is  bad  enough;  woman's  is  intolerable. 
We  are  the  advocate  of  no  particular  style )  so  long  as  the  present  number  and 
redundance  of  skirts,  and  all  pressure  whatever,  is  removed,  we  feel  disposed  to 
think  the  wearers  quite  capable  of  originating  the  styles  best  suited  to  the 
figure. 

A  word  of  advice  to  some  of  our  young  men.  Do  not  degrade  yourselves  by 
any  impertinent  looks  or  remarks,  when  you  see  a  woman,  no  matter  what  her 
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position  may  be,  desirous  of  emancipating  herself  from  her  shackles.  She  is 
physically  unable  to  resent  the  insult.  You  would  not  dare  do  it  with  an  equal 
of  your  own  sex  :  do  not  therefore  proclaim  yourself  a  coward  by  insulting  a 
woman. 


Trenton  Falls  Illustrated. 

This  beautiful  little  book  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  as 
well  as  the  excellent  proprietor  of  that  Earthly  Elysium  it  describes. 

There  is  something  delightful  in  visiting  a  scene  like  this,  where  the  pro- 
prietor himself  feels  all  its  beauties.  Mr.  Moore  combines  with  the  mo- 
desty of  a  true  gentleman,  the  characteristics  of  a  friendly  host.  He  always 
seemed  to  us  far  more  sensitive  to  our  appreciation  of  his  fine  taste  in  music, 
camellias,  and  the  scenery  of  his  glorious  residence,  than  our  opinion  of  his 
excellent  house,  wherein  all  the  luxuries  of  quiet,  the  most  desirable  society,  and 
an  excellent  table  may  be  found. 

After  you  have  enjoyed  all  this,  you  may  fall  asleep  under  the  melting  strains 
of  the  organ,  admirably  played  by  the  host,  who  seeks  its  soothing  influence  to 
calm  the  spirit  for  sleep  and  prepare  it  for  the  morrow.  All  who  require  the  in- 
fluence of  a  tonic  inland  air,  should  visit  this,  the  most  lovely  and  the  grandest 
spot,  save  Niagara,  in  this  our  country. 


Hay  ward's  Treatise  on  Vesico-vaginal  Fistula. 

That  accomplished  surgeon,  Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  has  lately  published  an 
excellent  essay  on  Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  detailing  several  cases  wherein  the 
cure  was  complete.  Dr.  Hayward's  method  consists  in  completely  extruding  the 
urethro-vaginal  septum  from  the  commissure,  by  means  of  a  metallic  sound :  the 
stitches  can  then  be  properly  applied.  When  the  subsequent  treatment  is  con- 
ducted with  unmitigated  care  and  watchfulness,  and  utter  distrust  of  the 
patient's  ability  to  do  anything  for  herself,  we  should  suppose  a  cure  might  be 
much  more  frequent  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed  possible.  We  certainly 
never  have  cured  a  single  one  out  of  the  seven  on  whom  we  have  operated.  We 
design  shortly  to  adopt  Dr.  Hayward's  method,  in  a  case  we  are  now  treating, 
and  shall  publish  the  result  in  our  next. 


The  Register  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  continues  to  puff  the  Knackers  as 
usual ;  but  it  contains  a  fair  hit  at  the  courageous  "American  Medical  Associa- 
tion "  that  did  not  dare  te  designate  that  college  that  graduated  the  quack. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  SCALPEL  %  FUTURE  INTENTIONS. 

The  close  of  the  third  volume,  seems  an  appropriate  occasion  to  review  past 
efforts  and  state  future  intentions ;  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  do  so,  because  of 
an  error  impossible  to  retrieve  by  any  other  course  :  we  allude  to  our  title.  We 
have  derived  about  the  same  advantage  from  it  in  reaching  the  people,  as  the 
surgeon  does  in  enticing  his  patient  to  approach  him  when  holding  the  glisten- 
ing blade  before  the  eyes  of  a  child  and  about  to  rectify  some  personal  ob- 
liquity ;  or  a  devoted  mother  when,  spoon  in  hand,  she  prepares  the  delicate 
morning  draught  of  honey  or  molasses  (?)  in  a  large  coffee  cup  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  vermicular  parasites  from  her  suspiciously  expectant  offspring.  Our 
friends !  (strange  to  say,  reader,  we  have  some,)  thought  it  peculiarly  appro- 
priate from  the  imagined  nature  of  its  prospective  contents,  and  almost  to  a 
man  encouraged  its  selection.  Alas  !  with  a  weakness  for  which  it  now  seems 
difficult  to  account  (unless  it  originate  in  the  same  impulse  that  induces  the 
medical  neophyte  to  purchase  a  whole  case  of  them  a  full  year  before  he  enters 
the  dissecting  room),  we  yielded  to  our  crotchet,  placed  "the  Scalper"  (as  the 
bookseller's  boys  always  call  it),  on  our  cover,  and  under  its  soothing  influence 
reached  our  twelfth  Number.  'Twould  have  been  about  as  wise  to  have  clothed 
it  in  black  with  a  death's-head  and  cross-bones.  To  think  that  our  benevolent 
intentions  should  be  so  misunderstood  when  we  indulge  in  our  innocent  pleas- 
antry, after  a  peep  into  the  journals,  and  a  sight  of  the  brethren  on  their  high 
literary  stilts,  we  trot  them  out  for  a  little  wholesome  exercise;  and  then  when 
we  meet  some  of  our  old  friends  in  Broadway,  to  see  the  afflicted  state  of  their 
cervical  vertebrae  all  stiff  with  tonic  spasm,  and  head  in  the  clouds  like  a  petri- 
fied Giraffe,  they  give  us  more  than  half  the  walk !  Oh !  it  grieves  our  fond 
heart,  it  does. 

And  now  what  is  the  Scalpel  1  Why,  dearly  beloved  reader,  it  is  nothing 
but  an  advertisement.  It  enables  us  to  practice  our  profession  without 
telling  lies.  We  made  a  skillful  diagnosis  of  our  own  mental  peculiarities 
in  the  beginning,  and  concluded  that  as  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  hum- 
bug people,  and  as  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  listen  to  nothing 
else,  why  it  was  better  to  try  and  secure  the  one.  For  twenty  years  we 
attended  Public  Institutions  and  paupers,  till  cholera,  typhus  fever,  cellar 
kitchens,  garrets,  Irish  spatter-dashes  and  gray  cloaks  became  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  us,  and  completely  spoiled  our  temper,  our  clothes,  and  our 
digestion.  Cultivating  no  cliqueism  nor  sectarianism,  either  religious  or 
political,  and  having  neither  professorship  nor  clinique,  we  were  often  startled 
to  hear  people  ask  whether  New  York  was  our  native  place.     Everybody  is 
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something — in  this  city — or  nothing — and  so  we  concluded  to  be  simply — our- 
self,  and  thus  avoid  all  mistake. 

Whether  injustice  has  been  done  to  any  one  in  our  pages,  let  others  decide. 
Very  sure  are  we  that  our  journal  is  distasteful  to  many  of  the  profession,  and 
equally  sure  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  ourselves.  When  we  write 
anything  calculated  to  hinder  the  progress  of  merit  and  honesty,  we  still  retain 
real  friends  who  will  not  fail  to  tell  us,  and  we  shall  be  the  first  to  retract  the 
error ;  the  opposition  of  all  others  will  be  the  best  evidence  of  the  propriety 
of  our  course. 

But  we  had  like  to  have  forgotten  the  future  intentions  :  The  fact  is,  we  me- 
ditate no  change,  and  shall  jog  on  in  the  old  way.  The  next  number  will 
appear  in  November. 


THE  KNACKERS  OF  BELLEVUE. 

In  the  times  of  Paracelsus,  when  the  mountebank  (so  called  because  he 
mounted  a  bank  or  stage)  publicly  exhibited  his  medicines,  and  performed  his 
operations,  and  extolled  their  excellence,  he  had  at  least  the  negative  merit  of 
boldness.  True  it  is,  he  was  occasionally  pulled  off  the  stage  by  the  ears,  and 
suffered  other  indignities,  but  it  made  him  the  more  notorious  and  brought  him 
customers.  But  now  matters  are  changed  :  he  does  business  on  a  larger  scale  : 
he  forms  a  company,  builds  a  college,  and  has  a  door-keeper,  and  sells  tickets  and 
diplomas.  By  way  of  setting  forth  the  shop,  and  extolling  his  surgical  merits, 
he  has  special  days  for  the  poor,  when  the  public  are  invited  to  come  in  and  see 
the  bear  dance  ;  this  he  calls  a  clinique.  It  does  very  well  for  the  nearer  cus- 
tomers, but  it  does  not  operate  sufficiently  well  at  a  distance,  so  he  makes  a  new 
move  after  the  manner  of  the  showmen  •  he  publishes  handbills  and  journals 
extolling  his  operations.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy, 
poor,  dear  little  fatherless  child,  deserted  by  its  unnatural  father  (who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  first  brought  the  Rochester  Knockers  to  the  city),  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  foster  father  who  uses  it  as  a  sigh-board,  for  heralding  the  perform- 
ances of  himself  and  his  enterprising  young  brethren  on  the  victims  of  Bellevue. 
Awful  are  the  doings  of  these  "  Knackers"  in  that  institution.  They  make  no- 
thing of  amputating  at  the  shoulder  joint  for  paralysis,  and  cutting  off  a  leg  for 
a  syphilitic  ulcer  :  when  they  kill  a  woman  by  deplorable  ignorance,  they  modestly 
assure  us  "  the  operation  could  not  have  been  better  performed  •"  if  they  scarify 
a  throat,  cut  a  small  tumor  from  the  shoulder,  or  gnaw  down  to  an  artery,  and 
perhaps  transfix  it,  it  is  gravely  published  in  their  little  journal.  It  ought  to  be 
hung  alternately  from  the  necks  of  one  of  their  number,  and  walked  through  Broad- 
way, a-la-Barnum.  To  say  nothing  of  their  ignorance  and  inhumanity,  their  pro- 
ceedings are  beneath  contempt.  No  man  worthy  the  name  of  a  surgeon  ever 
boasts  of  an  operation;  it  is,  when  best  performed  and  mosi  necessary,  but  the 
mechanical  department  of  his  profession,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  inability 
to  cure  the  affection  for  which  it  is  done.    It  should  never  be  published,  even  in 
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the  most  modest  manner,  unless  to  illustrate  a  new  method  or  a  principle.  The 
introduction  of  ether  and  chloroform,  aside  from  the  real  dangers  of  the  latter, 
so  strongly  insisted  on  in  this  journal,  and  now  so  well  known,  has  produced  a 
perfect  furor  for  operating  amongst  our  surgical  goslings.  All  their  anxiety 
seems  to  cease  with  the  assurance  that  the  patient  will  be  still  and  not  cry  out  • 
they  never  dream  of  consequences,  especially  if  he  be  a  pauper.  There  seems 
to  be  no  amendment  intended  amongst  these  knackers,  who  would  most  of  them 
find  an  occupation  much  more  suitable  to  their  heads,  their  hearts  and  their 
fingers,  in  an  establishment  for  utilitarianising  superannuated  or  diseased  horses, 
than  in  a  great  humanitary  institution.  We  shall  keep  both  eyes  on  them,  and 
do  our  best  to  rid  our  profession  of  such  a  disgrace  to  science  and  manhood. 


THE  DIPLOMA :  VERY  CHEAP. 


; 


One  of  our  cotemporaries  has  been  castigating  the  venerable  Henry  round  the 
remnant  of  a  tree  in  a  very  diverting  manner.  It  seems  that  a  fungoid  college 
in  this  city  has  conferred  a  diploma  upon  a  quack  long  celebrated  here  for  his 
successful  experiments  with  aconite  on  the  pockets  of  his  impressibles. 

The  Poodle,  brought  back  from  the  "  American  Medical  Association,"  lately 
assembled  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  false  report  of  a  vote  of  censure  said  to  have 
been  passed  on  the  Faculty  of  the  medical  mill  that  conferred  the  honor.  This, 
however,  was  not  done  ;  their  courage  having  failed  them,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  the  aconitine  experiment  had  been  very  successful,  and  that  he  would  pro- 
bably in  due  time  claim  a  seat  in  their  august  body.  As  soon  as  the  Faculty 
found  they  had  not  been  designated  as  the  offending  parties,  they  sent  one  of 
their  number  to  bully  the  editor  for  publishing  the  Poodle's  report  in  his  jour- 
nal, and  to  make  him  recant :  he  does  it  with  all  the  awkwardness  of  a  school- 
boy with  the  rod  upraised  above  his  head,  although  he  very  well  knew  who  was 
meant  by  the  "  ambiguous  language  "  of  the  courageous  "  American  Associa- 
tion." It  reminds  us  of  that  luxurious  pachidermatous  quadruped  who  evinces 
so  great  a  desire  to  return  to  her  bath  slightly  inspissated  with  argillaceous  and 
aromatic  particles  at  the  confluence  of  two  gutters.  Or  that  more  interesting 
animal  whose  longing  is  only  appeasable  by  the  re-appropriation  of  the  prema- 
turely ejected  contents  of  its  nutrient  cavity. 


NEW  APPOINTMENTS. 

Dr.  Meredith  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Practice  in  the  City  University  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Alfred  C  Post  to  the 
Chair  of  Surgery.  These  gentlemen  take  the  places  of  Drs.  Bartlett  and  Gross, 
who  have  resigned  after  a  four  months  trial  of  the  physiological  experiment, 
living  without  eating.      It  is  to  be  hoped  the  new  incumbents  will  soon  be  able 
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to  report  more  favorably  touching  that  interesting  question.  We  could  not  help 
the  reflection  on  hearing  this  announcement,  that  if  the  names  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen be  any  indication  of  their  psychological  peculiarities,  the  former  would 
be  far  less  likely  to  exercise  his  ambitious  propensities  from  such  a  starting 
point,  than  the  latter  to  have  found  the  haven  of  rest  he  has  so  long  required. 
As  soon  as  these  gentlemen  get  through,  we  advise  the  faculty  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  M.  Auzoux,  of  Paris,  to  make  a  couple  of  professors  of  Papier  Mache  :  they 
will  be  far  more  desirable,  and  require  no  further  trouble.  Dr.  Post,  however, 
we  think  will  stay. 


A  SMALL  FAVOR. 

"  The  Scalpel,  edited  by  Edward  PI.  Dixon,  M.D. — We  scarcely  know  what  to  say 
about  the  Scalpel.  The  principal  excellence  of  this  instrument  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  consists  in  two  things :  First,  in  having  a  keen  edge  ;  and  second,  in  being  con- 
structed of  such  material  as  to  retain  it.  Our  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Dixon's  Scalpel  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  an  opinion  based  upon  these  considerations.  It  seems, 
however,  that  it  is  principally  occupied  in  morbid  dissections,  a  pursuit  requiring  great 
discrimination  and  impartiality  on  the  part  of  its  votaries/'— Medico- Chirurgical  Journal, 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Very  cautious,  brother  "  Keokuk  ;"  thankful,  however,  for  even  so  small  a 
favor  •  don't  be  uneasy  j  we  are  a  little  suspicious  of  the  temper  of  our  knife ; 
but  the  brethren  will  keep  it  up ;  morbid  material  is  plenty ;  besides,  we  practice 
vivisection ;  post  mort's  are  too  slow.  We  know  the  medical  anatomy  of  this 
region  better  than  you  do.  Perhaps  we  shall  try  a  little  comparative  before 
long  •  look  out. 

QUAKER  WIT. 

The  Quakers,  it  is  known,  are  not  afflicted  with  a  fondness  for  ceremonies  : 
it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with 
those  who  are.  During  a  dispute  about  the  manner  of  baptism,  whether  by 
sprinkling  or  immersion,  a  Friend  remarked  to  a  very  dirty  fellow  who  con- 
tended for  immersion,  that  he  thought  it  the  proper  method  and  a  very  whole- 
some institution,  but  he  would  advise  it  to  be  done  every  day. 


GRAPHIC  REPROOF. 

A  gentleman  introduced  a  clerical  friend  to  a  disciple  of  Fox  in  these  words  : 

"  Friend  S.,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  Rev.  Mr. ."     "  What  is 

thy  given  name,  friend  ?"  said  the  Quaker,  V  we  revere  none  but  God." 


TOBACCO:  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

The  gentleman  smokes  Havanas ;  Paddy,  his  pipe :  the  gentleman  drinks 
wine ;  Paddy,  whisky  :  the  gentleman,  when  drunk,  lies  in  a  bed  or  on  a  sofa ; 
Paddy,  on  the  floor  or  the  ground. 
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